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INTRODUCTION 


How wonderful that we have met with a paradox. Now we have some hope of making 


progress. 
(Niels Bohr)! 


This book explores the phenomenon of aniconism in Greek antiquity. It is about 
an apparent paradox, for aniconism is known to have existed in ancient Greece 
and at the same time is perceived as essentially un-Greek in its lack of artistry. It is 
about an area of Greek religious art that has been seen as marginal, yet at the same 
time helped define perceptions of the centre. It is about the absence of figural 
representation of the divine and at the same time about the complexities of giving 
form to the gods. 

By definition aniconism is presumed an anomaly. The term is most often used 
to describe the denotation of divine presence without a figural image and, for 
Greek antiquity in particular, this phenomenon is typically exemplified by the 
worship of stones or poles.” Derived from the adjective ‘aniconic’ and defined by 
negation, the category assumes a priori the ‘iconic’ as default. In the context of 
Greek anthropomorphism and emphasis on the rendition of the human figure, 
aniconism appears as uniquely abnormal, as the abstention from mimesis, one of 
the hallmarks of Greek culture. 

Although apparently anomalous, Greek aniconism cannot be easily brushed 
aside. Johannes Joachim Winckelmann’s foundational work, History of the Art of 
Antiquity, published in 1764. under the title Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums,’ 
began with the assertion that the Greeks first represented their gods in the form 
of unwrought stones.‘ For the father of the discipline of classical archaeology, the 
man who more than any other figure signalled the rise of modern philhellenism 
and the study of Greek culture in general,> ancient evidence of Greek aniconism 


’ For the attribution of this quotation to Neils Bohr see L. I. Ponomarev, The Quantum Dice (Bristol 
1993), 75- 

2 For detailed discussion of the definitions and meanings of the term ‘aniconism’ see Ch. 1. 

3 J. J. Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums (Dresden 1764). 

‘ For the original German, A. H. Borbein et al., Johann Joachim Winckelmann: Geschichte der Kunst des 
Alterthums. Erste Auflage Dresden 1764, Zweite Auflage Wien 1776 (Mainz 2002), 8. See also quotation in 
translation in n. 6 below. 

5 On Winckelmann’s centrality in the rise of modern philhellenism see S. L. Marchand, Down from 
Olympus: Archaeology and Philhellenism in Germany, 1750-1970 (Princeton, NJ 1996), 7-16. Generally on 
Winckelmann’s project, A. Potts, Flesh and the Ideal: Winckelmann and the Origins of Art History (New 
Haven, Conn. and London 2000), E. Décultot, Johann Joachim Winckelmann: enquéte sur la genese de Vhistoire 
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provided pivotal proof that art was inherent to the Greeks and had not been 
imported.* Aniconic pillars served as evidence of the indigenousness of Greek art 
and therefore as cornerstones in Winckelmann’s edifice of Greek superiority.’ Yet 
blocks and unwrought stones are entirely absent from the core of Winckelmann’s 
history of the development of Greek art and its culmination in the classical ideal. 

The remnants of Winckelmann’s approach to aniconism still survive in current 
accounts of Greek religious art. Monographs on Greek sculpture and religion 
often note the existence of textually and materially attested aniconic monuments; 
they typically place such evidence in the very beginnings of a historical account, 
yet do not proceed much beyond acknowledgement.* General histories of Greek 
art tend to ignore the question of aniconism altogether.® As a result, the topic 
remains understudied, so that even though we have seen rising interest in and 
important contributions to the study of the subject,’ particularly the works of 
Alice Donohue and Daphni Doepner,'! so far no book dedicated specifically to 
the question of aniconism in Greek antiquity per se has been published since 
Marinus Willem De Visser’s Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gotter der Griechen in 
1903.” 


de Part (Paris 2000); and A. Potts, ‘Introduction’, in J. J. Winckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity, trans. 
H. F. Mallgrave (Los Angeles 2006), 1-53. 

¢ Winckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity, trans. Mallgrave, 112: ‘Among the Grecks, art began 
much later than in the Eastern lands but with the same simplicity, such that the Greeks appear, as they 
themselves report, not to have gathered the first seeds for their art from another people but rather to have 
been its original inventors. For they already visibly honored thirty deities before they gave them human 
form; they were content to represent them by a rough block or a rectangular stone, as the Arabs and the 
Amazons did.” 

7 On indigenousness in Winckelmann’s agenda see, Décultot, Winckelmann, 121-46. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the subject was contested among historians of Greek art and religion and by 
German neohumanist scholars. Among the adherents to Winckelmann’s position were Heinrich Meyer 
(Heinrich Meyer's Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste bei den Griechen: von ihrem Ursprunge bis zum hochsten Flor 
[Dresden 1824]) and Karl Otfried Miiller (Handbuch der Archaologie der Kunst [1st edn.; Breslau 1830]); 
opponents included Georg Friedrich Creuzer (Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker, besonders der 
Griechen [Leipzig and Darmstadt 1810-12]) and Friedrich Wilhelm Thiersch (Uber die Epochen der bildenden 
Kunst unter den Griechen [2nd edn.; Munich 1829]). Further on the debate among historians of Greek art 
and religion, A. A. Donohue, Greek Sculpture and the Problem of Description (Cambridge 2005), 62-73; and 
in neohumanist circles, B. Vick, ‘Greck Origins and Organic Metaphors: Ideals of Cultural Autonomy in 
Neohumanist Germany from Winckelmann to Curtius’, JHI 63:3 (2002), 483-500. 

* W. Burkert, Greek Religion: Archaic and Classical (Oxford 1985), 89-90, 131; A. F. Stewart, Greek 
Sculpture: An Exploration (New Haven, Conn. 1990), 43-5; and C. Rolley, La Sculpture grecque (Paris 1994), 
i. 25-6, place aniconism at the beginning of the development of Greck sculpture and religion. 

» eg. M. Robertson, A History of Greck Art (London 19735); and J. Boardman, Greek Art (4th edn., 
London 1996). 

” See eg. S. G. Miller, The Altar of the Six Goddesses in Thessalian Pherai’, CSCA 7 (1974), 231-56; 
U. Kron, ‘Heilige Steine’, in H. Froning, T. Hélscher, and H. Mielsch (eds.), Kotinos (Mainz 1992), 56-69. 

" A.A. Donohue, Xoana and the Origins of Greek Sculpture (Atlanta, Ga. 1988); D. Doepner, Steine und 
Pfeiler fiir die Gétter: Weihgeschenkgattungen in westgriechischen Stadtheiligtiimern (Wiesbaden 2002). 

2 M. W. De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gétter der Griechen (Leiden 1903). 
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This book provides a corrective to the current scholarly situation by examining 
the nature and significance of the phenomenon of aniconism in Greek antiquity, 
by unpacking some of its apparent paradoxes, and by placing aniconism within 
the broader map of Greek art, religion, and visual culture. The merit in such a 
study goes beyond satisfying the curiosity elicited by the subject’s idiosyncrasy. 
This inquiry entails delving into less familiar territories and filling in gaps in 
current scholarly treatments of the topic. More fundamentally, the examination 
of the phenomenon in its own right, rather than as an aberration, demands 
reconsideration of the lens through which we examine the fundamental question 
of the visualization of the divine. The subject of aniconism requires us to set aside 
one of the central suppositions predominant in the field—albeit not to the same 
degree in all schools of thought—namely, the view of ‘iconisny as essentially a 
normative default of Greek image-making.” For if aniconism is given its rightful 
place in the world of Greek religious art, then figural renditions of gods become 
more than a mere standard for visualizing the divinities. Anthropomorphic 
images of gods are then the result of real choices and constitute visual statements 
on the nature of the divine. 

Two issues are fundamental to this inquiry: the validity of the usage of the key- 
term ‘aniconic’ and the place of aniconism within the broader scope of Greek 
religious art. First, the word ‘aniconic’. Chapter 1 gives a full account of the term 
and its historiography, as well as its meaning and deployment. From the outset, 
however, we need to address the questionable adoption of the word. In its literal 
modern sense ‘aniconic’ describes something as not ‘iconic’, as lacking the quality 
of an ‘icon’. However we choose to interpret the words ‘iconic and ‘icon’, we 
soon arrive at a series of problems. If we take ‘icon’ to be synonymous with 
‘image’, following the Greek ‘etkon’,'* and ‘iconic’ as the quality of an image,"° 


' Notable differences in approach can be divided broadly according to scholarly traditions, but all 
essentially arrive at a similar conclusion regarding the centrality of anthropomorphism. The German 
school sets the emphasis on the representations of gods in human form and the nature of mimesis 
(e.g. H. G. Niemeyer, Semata: Uber den Sinn griechischer Standbilder (Hamburg 1996]), and is still 
dominated by the notion of Daseinbilder (e.g. N. Himmelmann, Reading Greek Art: Essays by Nikolaus 
Himmelmann, ed. William Childs [Princeton, NJ 1998], 103-29). By contrast, the French school tends to 
pay greater attention to the variety of renditions of gods, while not dismissing the predominance of 
anthropomorphism (e.g. F. Frontisi-Ducroux, ‘Les Limites de Panthropomorphisme Hermés et Diony- 
sos’, in C. Malamoud and Jean-Pierre Vernant (eds.), Corps des dieux [Paris 1986], 193-211). Generally, 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship, which for obvious geographic reasons is the least uniform, appears to be the least 
engaged with the question, and yet we find some accounts effectively taking mimesis as a premise and goal 
of Greek art (e.g. N. Spivey, Understanding Greek Sculpture [London 1996], 43-55; and Stewart, Greek 
Sculpture, ii. 73-85). An exception is Alice Donohue; see her Xoana. 

4 See LSJ s.v. etxav. On ancient meanings of eskon, S. Halliwell, The Aesthetics of Mimesis: Ancient Texts 
and Modern Problems (Princeton, NJ 2002), 183. 

's See the Oxford English Dictionary, 2010; <http://www.oed.com> (accessed 31 October 2010). 
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then the commonly deployed phrase ‘aniconic images’ is apparently self- 
contradictory: it describes images as non-images, as lacking the very quality 
that would place them under the rubric of images in the first place.!° There are 
good grounds for the suggestion often put to me with varying levels of irony that 
there are no such things as ‘aniconic images’. It is therefore not surprising that I 
have often been asked whether this book’s illustrations should be no more than 
blank pages. 

Alternatively, we could adopt a more recent definition of ‘iconic’ that is also 
supplied by the Oxford English Dictionary: ‘designating a person or thing 
regarded as representative of a culture or movement’.” Following this formu- 
lation, ‘aniconic’ describes something as not representative. Consequently, 
the phrases ‘aniconic representation’ and ‘aniconic symbol’ are problematic: 
an aniconic representation lacks the quality of being representative and 
an aniconic symbol lacks the quality of symbolizing, of being representative 
of something else.'* 

Another approach would be to insist on the derivation of icon and iconic 
from the Greek ezkon, but to recognize that the meaning of the Greek can be 
not only ‘image’ but also ‘likeness’—a portrait-type image, or a copy of a 
particular."? An ‘aniconic image’, then, should not have the quality of a ‘like- 
ness’ and must be dissimilar from its subject. This definition raises, however, 
the profound question of what renders something different from something 
else. How do we define the opposite of a portrait or copy? One may argue that 
unless something is an exact replica that cannot be distinguished from its 
prototype, it is essentially not the same. From this perspective, most images 
of the pre-modern era could be regarded as divergent from their subject and 
hence are not likenesses. Or, we may adopt the anthropologist Alfred Gell’s 
observation that in theory everything can resemble everything else in some 
way,’ which brings us to the conclusion that, in fact, there are no such things 
as dissimilar or aniconic images, because effectively everything may be some 
kind of likeness. 


‘6 Similarly, David Summers takes an aniconic image to be an ‘imageless image’; see his Real Spaces: 
World Art History and the Rise of Western Modernism (London 2003), 268. 

7 See the Oxford English Dictionary, 2010; <http://www.oed.com> (accessed 31 October 2010). 

8 For a discussion of these key-terms in semiotics and art history, C. S. Peirce et al., The Essential Peirce: 
Selected Philosophical Writings (Bloomington, Ind. 1992), ti. s-ro; D. Summers, ‘Representation’, in 
R. S. Nelson and R. Shiff (eds.), Critical Terms for Art History (2nd edn.; Chicago 2003), 3-19; and 
A. Potts, ‘Sign’, in Nelson and Shift, Critical Terms, 20-34. 

© See LSJ s.v. efkav; Halliwell, Aesthetics of Mimesis, 183. 

20 A. Gell, Art and Agency: An Anthropological Theory (Oxford 1998), 131. See also N. Goodman, 
Languages of Art: An Approach to a Theory of Symbols (2nd edn.; Indianapolis 1976), 34-9. I return to this 
position, which follows Nelson Goodman’s work, in my discussion in Ch. 1. 
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These issues are particularly vital in respect to the representation of gods, for 
which, as we shall see in Ch. 1, the category of ‘aniconism’ was conceived. 
Theoretically speaking, no portrayals of divinities, even the most awe-inspiring, 
are exact replicas or portraits. For even if artists claim to have seen the god or 
goddess with their very own eyes, their depictions are a product of human 
imagination, not a result of a ‘verifiable’ or ‘genuine’ viewing of certain divinities. 
One may conclude that all renditions of gods are dissimilar from their subject. 
Or, one may take the opposite view, that these issues are entirely dependent on 
the spectator’s perspective, and that in one way or another any representation 
may be perceived as a likeness of a deity. In other words, there cannot be aniconic 
images of the divine. 

A methodology that takes into account specific visual traditions and reli- 
gious heritages can help us out of the theoretical conundrums that arise when 
we attempt to work with modern categories while examining ancient material. 
I discuss such an approach in Ch. 1. Yet before we try to resolve these 
problems, we need to acknowledge their significance. These are not trivial 
games with the semantic field of the words ‘iconic’ and ‘aniconic’, enjoyable 
as these might be; such conundrums reveal the degree to which the term’s use 
is deeply complex. To some, the logical conclusion is to abandon the word 
‘aniconic’ altogether." The term and its derivatives are, however, used steadily 
within a wide range of highly varied scholarly fields, including the history 
of art, religion, archaeology, and anthropology.”? The words ‘aniconic’ and 
‘aniconism’ have become so widespread in current scholarship that it would 
be virtually impossible to remove them from our lexicon altogether. More 
fundamentally, the persistent deployment of these terms reveals not only their 
scholarly appeal, but also a need for a word to designate a particular phenom- 
enon in the realms of art, visual culture, and religion, even if that word is vague 


and hard to define. 


2 This was the position voiced by Frangois Lissarrague and Francoise Frontisi-Ducroux in conversation 
following a seminar on the topic of Greek aniconism in November 2006 at the Institut national histoire 
de Part in Paris. I am grateful for our stimulating discussion. 

2 Some more recent examples are M. Smith, ‘Elusive Stones: Reading Posidippus’ Lithika Through 
Technical Writing on Stones’, in B. Acosta-Hughes, E. Kosmetatou, and M. Baumbach (eds.), Labored 
in Papyrus Leaves: Perspectives on an Epigram Collection Attributed to Posidippus (Cambridge, Mass. 2004), 
94-104; L. Rothkrug, Death, Trust, & Society: Mapping Religion & Culture (Berkeley, Calif. 2006), 128; 
J. Elkins, ‘On David Summers’s Real Spaces’, in J. Elkins (ed.), Is Art History Global? (New York 2006), 
41-72, at 45; S. Petry, Die Entgrenzung JHWHs: Monolatrie, Bilderverbot und Monotheismus im Deuterono- 
mium, in Deuterojesaja und im Ezechielbuch (Tubingen 2007), 66; O. Boulnois, Auv-dela de Pimage: Une 
archéolagie du visuel au moyen age, Ve-XVIe siecle (Paris 2008), 14; C. Collins, Reading the Written Image: 
Verbal Play, Interpretation, and the Roots of I conophobia (Philadelphia 2008), 45; and R. Corte, Egalitarianism 
of the Free Society: And the End of Class Conflict (Bury St Edmunds 2008), 21. 
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The argument in favour of the term ‘aniconic’ goes beyond the inevitability of 
following the conventions current in scholarship and the need to deploy recog- 
nizable nomenclature. The play with the meanings of image, representation, or 
symbol that the word ‘aniconic’ elicits leads us into the realm of theoretical 
discussions about the nature of artistic representations and images, and invites 
us to re-examine issues such as the notion of visual language, the applicability of 
semiotics to art, or the idea of a system of visual semiotics.” If we take ‘aniconic’ 
to pertain to the realm of religion, in accordance with the specific usage of ‘icon’ 
as a representation of a sacred personage honoured in worship,”* the resultant 
paradoxes put under the spotlight a question central to any religious system, 
namely, how the divine is to be visualized and, concomitantly, the possible 
meanings and consequences of any particular choice.* The nature of the term 
offers us the opportunity to engage with core problems that still deserve further 
exploration in relation to the art and religion of the ancient Greeks. 

Obviously, one cannot address all these issues in a single volume. This 
book first seeks to provide greater lucidity on the question of Greek aniconism 
by offering positive definitions and substantive examples of the phenomenon in 
Greek antiquity. The additional broader and more complex question examined 
here concerns the meanings and significance of the phenomenon. This takes us 
to my second preliminary point, namely, the place of aniconism within the 
bigger picture of Greek religious art. 

Let us take a step back to gain a broader perspective on the place of 
aniconism in the ancient Mediterranean, for the phenomenon is attested 
among neighbouring cultures. For instance, in Egypt, the land described by 
Herodotos as the source for Greek image-making,”* we find traces of anicon- 
ism. Egyptian texts describe Aten, the sunlight god of the Amarna religion, as 
one whom ‘sculptors do not know’,?” and in certain periods the Egyptian 
obelisks were believed to be inhabited by a god and therefore became recipients 
of offerings.?® Even a brief glance at the scholarly literature immediately sug- 
gests, however, that aniconism is particularly dominant in the Near East. Along 


2» For favourable and less favourable attitudes towards the linguistic turn in the study of visual arts, 
Goodman, Languages of Art, 41-3; M. Bal and N. Bryson, ‘Semiotics and Art History’, Art Bulletin 123:2 
(1991), 174-208; and M. Schapiro, ‘On Some Problems in the Semiotics of Visual Art: Field and Vehicle 
Image-Signs’, in his Theory and Philosophy of Art: Style, Artist, and Society (New York 1994), 1-32. 

2« See the Oxford English Dictionary, 2010; <http://www.oed.com> (accessed 31 October 2010). 

75 For ancient attitudes to these problems sec M. Barasch, Icon: Studies in the History of an Idea 
(New York 1992). 

76 Herodotos 2. 4. 2. This passage is discussed further in Ch. 3. 

27 J. Assmann, Agypten: Theologie und Frommigheit einer friihen Hochkultur (Stuttgart 1984), 243-4; and 
T.N. D. Mettinger, No Graven Image? Israclite Aniconism in Its Ancient Near Eastern Context (Stockholm 
1995), 49-50. 

* L. Habachi and C. C. Van Siclen, The Obelisks of Egypt: Skyscrapers of the Past (New York 1977), 10. 
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the Syro-Palestinian coast we find a rich variety of aniconic cults, for instance in 
Bronze Age cities of northern Syria,” in ancient Palestine,? and in Nabatea.?! 
More than any other geographical area, it is the Near Eastern Levant, the home 
not only of pagan populations, but also of Jews, who adhered to the Old 
Testament’s prohibitions, and later of Muslims, who abstained from image- 
making, that emerges as the region of aniconism par excellence. Despite this 
compelling picture, however, one need not proceed far beyond the Old Testa- 
ment’s vitriol against contemporary figural statues and pictures of gods to 
realize that there is more to the Levant than preference for aniconism.*? This 
vast region had its own rich and varied ways of giving figural form to the 
divine. 

That the Levant had certain traditions of aniconism is pertinent to our discus- 
sion even though this book considers aniconism among Greeks. In the light of 
the interaction between different peoples and cultures across the Mediterranean 
basin,®? one might assume that Greek aniconism had its roots in the East and 
indeed, Johannes Adolph Overbeck postulated in the nineteenth century that 
Greek litholatry originated in the Orient.** This theory cannot be argued convin- 
cingly, however, for instances that we encounter in the heartland of Greece. Far 
more intriguing are cases where there was evident interaction between Greeks 
and other populations, notably the Phoenicians who not only inhabited 
the Levantine coast, but also travelled and settled in different parts of the 


2° On Ugarit, M. Yon and A. Caubet, Arts et industries de la pierre (Paris 1991), 273-352, and on Byblos, 
B. Servais-Soyez, Byblos et la féte des Adonies (Leiden 1977), 12-28. Note, in particular, an obcliskoid stone 
that was found on a street of Byblos with an offering table or altar, M. Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos (Paris 
1958), ii. 272-3, 475 with pl. 36. Further on Syrian Bronze Age cities and their tradition of stone worship, 
Mettinger, No Graven Image?, 115-38. 

© On the massebot of ancient Palestine, C. F. Graesser, ‘Standing Stones in Ancient Palestine’, Biblical 
Archaeologist 35:2 (1972), 34-63; and Mettinger, No Graven Image?, 143-9. 

31 J. Patrich, The Formation of Nabatean Art: Prohibition of a Graven Image among the Nabateans 
(Jerusalem 1990). 

32 Along the Syro-Palestinian coast, images of divinities contemporary with the Old Testament are 
also attested archaeologically. On images of Canaanites gods, O. Negbi, Canaanite Gods in Metal: An 
Archaeological Study of Ancient Syro-Palestinian Figurines (Tel Aviv 1976); O. Keel and C. Uchlinger, 
Gods, Goddesses, and Images of God in Ancient Israel (Minneapolis 1998); I. Cornelius, The Iconography of 
the Canaanite Gods Reshef and Ba‘al: Late Bronze and Iron Age I Periods (c.1s00-1000 BCE) (Fribourg 
1994). 

>> For recent discussion of the different social and cultural networks across the Mediterranean sec 
I. Malkin, C. Constantakopoulou, and K. Panagopoulou (eds.), Greek and Roman Networks in the Medi- 
terranean (London 2009); on the tension between the Mediterranean as a geographic unit and the vanety 
of its cultures, P. Horden and N. Purcell, The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean History (Oxford 
2000), I9-20. 

34 J. A. Overbeck, ‘Uber das Cultusobjekt bei den Griechen in seinen altesten Gestalrungen’, Berichte 
tiber die Verhandlungen der kiniglich stichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig philologisch-historische 


Klasse 16 (1864), 121-72, at 146-7. 
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Mediterranean, and who set up sites of aniconic worship.?> When we examine 
such instances—the sanctuaries in southern Italy are, for example, discussed in 
Ch. 4—we find similarities that may point to exchanges between Greek and non- 
Greek practices, and, at the same time, to fundamental differences between the 
two. Rather than assume a model of one-way borrowing from one culture to 
another, we can seek out the opportunities offered by the question of Greek 
aniconism and probe the role played by the adoption of the non-figural in 
religion and visual culture precisely when different ethnic groups came into 
contact. In this book we shall explore this question not only in the archaic period, 
but also later on, particularly when Hellenic and Near Eastern traditions came 
into daily contact in the Hellenistic and Roman eras.** 

We should also recognize two important interventions in the discussion about 
the place of aniconism in Greek religious art, both of which tackle the apparent 
problems and paradoxes entailed in the process of giving physical form to 
invisible gods. In his influential treatment of the image in Greek religion,’ 
Jean-Pierre Vernant effectively rendered aniconic stones integral to his overall 
scheme of Greek religious art. Vernant took rough stones, early statuary, and 
archaic images all to have the same fundamental function: to denote divine 
presence while asserting the absence of the gods.** In his model, all of these 
forms belonged to the same phase and constituted signs or ‘presentifications’ of 
the invisible that preceded the later classical image that he described as an 
‘imitation of appearance’. Furthermore, Vernant noted a fundamental point, 
namely, that the majority of Greek words used to describe objects venerated in 
cult do not allude to their mimetic quality.*? Vernant’s historical progression can 
be justifiably criticized,*° but his approach set the stage for a methodology that 


** Notable are the so-called tophet, sacred precincts, with standing stones, that were also burial sites; see 
S. Brown, Late Carthaginian Child Sacrifice and Sacrificial Monuments in their Mediterranean Context 
(Sheffield 1991), 14-18, 72-5; for Mozia in Sicily, S. Moscati, ‘Iconismo e Aniconismo nelle pitt Antiche 
Stele Puniche’, Oriens Antiquus 8 (1969), 59-67; and for further examples, E. Lipinski, Itineraria Phoenicia 
(Leuven 2004). 

* On cultural interactions see in particular, I. Malkin, ‘The Colonial Middle Ground: Greek, Etruscan, 
and Local Elites in the Bay of Naples’, in C. L. Lyons and J. K. Papadopoulos (eds.), The Archaeology of 
Colonialism (Los Angeles 2002), 151-81. 

» J. P. Vernant, ‘Figuration de Pinvisible et catégorie psychologique du double: le colossos’, in his 
Mythe et pensée chez les Grecs: études de psychologie historique (3rd edn., Paris 1985), 325-38; and J. P. Vernant, 
“De la présentification de Pinvisible a limitation de Papparence’, in his Mythe et pensée chez les Grees, 339-51. 
Further on Vernant’s contribution to the history of Greck art, R. T. Neer, Jean-Pierre Vernant and the 
History of the Image’, Arethusa 43 (2010), 181-95. 

38 Vernant, ‘De la présentification’, 340-2. 

3% Tbid. 340. 

* See P. R. Hardie, Ovia’s Poetics of Illusion (Cambridge 2002), 191, and Neer, ‘Jean-Pierre Vernant and 
the History of the Image’, 185-8. 
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placed the emphasis on the worshipper’s perception and experience of divine 
presence. 

Richard Gordon’s pivotal contribution to the subject of Graeco-Roman reli- 
gious art can be seen as taking Vernant’s approach a step further. Gordon set 
aside Vernant’s notion of a shift from an earlier to a later period, and argued that 
the figural and the aniconic were not in opposition to each other, but rather 
operated in the same way, side by side within the one framework of Greek 
religious art.*’ His next move was to contemplate the particular choice involved 
in each case. In Gordon’s scheme the aniconic is utterly particular and non- 
replicable, whereas the figural image has nothing to do with a ‘novel thrust 
towards anthropomorphism’, but is rather a consequence of preference for a 
form that is easily reproducible.*? However, reproducibility need not undermine 
the force of images of gods that were perceived both as inanimate material objects 
and, at the same time, as the gods themselves.** Indeed for Gordon, figural 
images of gods were in their very essence paradoxical.* In his discussion, he 
not only placed the aniconic and the figural image on an equal footing but also, in 
contrast to Vernant, questioned the prevalent notion that the aniconic preceded 
the figural, an idea inherited from classical literature.** He insisted that this 
ancient notion of an era of aniconism that was a forerunner of the age of 
image-making should not be regarded as historical fact, but rather as pseudo- 
history that served to explain the coexistence of the two modes. Gordon’s 
intervention opens the door to an examination of the meaning of the choice of 
aniconism in its own right, and to the question of reproducibility of the non- 
figural, while insisting at the same time on the distinction between what was 
done and what was said, between actualities and ideologies. 

Neither Vernant nor Gordon took the question of Greek aniconism as a 
primary subject, but rather addressed it as part of a broader interrogation of the 
relationship between art and religion, and both based their discussion mostly on 
texts, rather than on the material record. Their contributions, however, raised 
some of the fundamental issues for the discussion of the subject: the relationship 
between the material object and divine presence, the ways in which the non- 
figural operates within visual culture, and the vital need to distinguish between 
perceptions and historical realities. 


+t R. L. Gordon, The Real and the Imaginary: Production and Religion in the Graeco-Roman World’, 
AH 2 (1979), 5-34, at TT. 

4 bid. 12-13. 

43 [bid. 16-17. 

* bid. 25. 

45 Tbid. 12; Gordon refers here to Pausanias 7. 22. 4, a seminal passage that I discuss in detail in Ch. 2 


below. 
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From among archaeologists and historians of Greek art there have been two 
other important interventions on the place of aniconism within the broader 
framework of Greek religious art. Donohue approaches this issue in the context 
of her study of xoama—a term often used to describe early Greek wooden 
statuary—in which she analyses a wide range of ancient textual sources for her 
subject, as well as its modern historiography.** She tackles the ancient and 
modern notions that xoana have evolved from aniconic pieces of wood; she offers 
a helpful review of material and textual evidence for aniconism,*’ and argues 
against the theory of evolution, adopting a position similar to that of Gordon. 
Furthermore, she stresses that aniconism ought to be understood as a deliberate 
religious preference, and that the variety of aniconic monuments would suggest 
that each instance of aniconism should be approached on its own terms.“ 
Donohue’s conclusion elicits scrutiny of specific cases of aniconism in their 
own particular contexts, rather than in the light of a general model of the 
development of Greek art. 

More recently, Daphni Doepner published a monograph on standing stones 
among the Greeks in the West.*? Doepner takes as a point of departure the 
archaeological realia, and meticulously documents the actual remains from differ- 
ent Greek sanctuaries in southern Italy, a region marked by the presence of 
numerous stelai in religious contexts. In doing so, she offers a vivid picture of 
the place of the non-figural in living religious practice, whereby the geometric 
standing stone emerges frequently as a votive offering. Doepner demonstrates 
from the ground up the coexistence of the figural and the non-figural among 
dedicated objects in different shrines. Furthermore, she suggests that these par- 
ticular non-figural monuments helped affirm local identities among the Greeks of 
the West.*° Doepner’s observations open the way for a consideration of the 
aniconic as socially meaningful, and as taking part in the self-assertion of certain 
Greek communities. 

Despite these milestones in the discussion of the subject the phenomenon is 
still allotted a relatively marginal position and is described by some as primitive 
and as an aberration from Greek anthropomorphism.*' There are indeed good 
reasons to resist the notion of a synchronic coexistence of apparently polar 
opposites. How could the presence of sensual Eros, for example, be denoted 
by an unwrought stone rather than by the beautiful figure of a youth? Even if we 
recognize the possible similarities between certain non-figural objects and an- 
thropomorphic statues in so far as they could be venerated in the same manner, 


46 Donohue, Xoana. 47 Tbid. 219-25. 48 Ibid. 225-6. 

* Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler. 3° Tbid. 187. 

*t eg. U. Kron, ‘Heilige Steine’, in H. Froning, T. Hélscher, and H. Mielsch (eds.), Kotinos (Mainz 
1992), 56-69, at 56; and Spivey, Understanding Greek Sculpture, 43-55. 
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or both named as the divinity, or both perceived as designators of divine power, 
we then face once again an apparent paradox: it seems that the Greek gods could 
be visualized in both human and non-human form at the same time. 

Yet such coexistence is what our evidence suggests. We read in Pausanias’ 
Periegesis that the Thespians venerated Eros’ agalma, an unwrought stone.*? The 
complex term ‘agalma’ has a variety of meanings. Its etymology from the verb 
agallo suggests an object that is a pleasing gift and an adornment that pays honour 
and glory. Although we may not be able to provide a precise modern equivalent 
for the ancient Greek agalma,** given that artistic representations were frequently 
intended to pay homage and give pleasure to the gods, agalma is primarily 
rendered in English as ‘image’.°* The unwrought, aniconic stone was understood 
in the same way as that which we call today an image, a statue, or a work of art. 
For those accustomed to envisioning Eros as a beautiful youth, as he indeed often 
appears in Greek art,°* it is a step to imagine an unwrought stone that is an 
agalma of this god, who by his very nature is strongly associated with the human 
body and the corporeal. Such a scenario would seem to fit much better with a 
visit to some contemporary art exhibit or to an anthropological museum, rather 
than with a tour of a Greek archaeological site or a collection of Greek art. When 
we insist that an agalma is not necessarily a work of art or a statue, we reach an 
even more profound, yet still perplexing insight: Greeks in the second century AD 
treated the rough stone as an adornment, as a source of glory and delight just like 
a figural image. 

Before tackling the apparent strangeness of Eros’ Thespian stone, and many 
other similar oddities, we should note the red flags that such monuments 
raise. They warn us against the standard assumption that if an object is 
venerated, named as a divinity, or termed the agalma of the god, then its 
form reflects the envisioned appearance of the divinity. Unquestionably, 


52 Pausanias 9. 27. 1: ‘Of the gods the Thespians have from the beginning honoured Love most, and they 
have a very ancient agalma [image] of him, an unwrought stone. Who established among the Thespians the 
custom of worshipping Love more than any other god I do not know. He is worshipped equally by 
the people of Parium on the Hellespont, who were originally colonists from Enthrae in Ionia, but today 
are subject to the Romans.’ 

33 See LSJ S.V. ayddw. ayaApa. 

5* On the complexity of Greek terminology for images, S. R. F. Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman 
Imperial Cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge 1984), 176-9. 

58 For a discussion of the term ‘agalma’, which is applied in a variety of ways that are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive and can be used for ornament, dedication, and cult statue, see H. Bloesch, Agalma: 
Kleinod, Weihgeschenk, Gotterbild. Ein Beitrag zur frihgriechischen Kultur- und Religionsgeschichte (Berne 1943); 
and, more recently, T. S. Scheer, Die Gottheit und ihr Bild: Untersuchungen zur Funktion griechischer Kultbilder 
in Religion und Politik (Munich 2000), 8-18; S. Bettinetti, La statua di culto nella pratica rituale greca (Bari 
2001), 27-37; and C. M. Keesling, The Votive Statues of the Athenian Acropolis (Cambridge 2003), 10. 

5° See A. Hermary, Eros’, LIMC (1986), iti/1. 850-942. 
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Greek anthropomorphism coupled with the overwhelming predominance of 
Greek figural renditions of divinities together strongly encourage the idea that 
monuments of cults and images of gods were reflections of a known appear- 
ance of the divine in human form.>’ At the same time, there is more to Greek 
religious art than a divine prototype that is materially reflected in human form. 

Greek anthropomorphism was not universal, neither conceptually nor materi- 
ally. Ancient narratives stress the unknowability of the divine.** With respect to 
the appearance of divinities specifically, Greek myths convey time and again the 
idea that gods can take on many forms and that their presence is not always easily 
discernible.** Anthropomorphism and the predominance of figural renditions of 
gods in Greek art are insufficient reason to assume a uniform and consistent 
perception of Greek gods. The human figure as a means by which to visualize the 
divine was predominant, but not exclusive. 

When we move from the conceptualization of the divine to material objects, 
we find a wide range of monuments that were venerated and designated the 
presence of divine power, including, for example, colossal chryselephantine 
images,” naturalistic statues, simple wooden renditions of gods,* poles with 
masks,® herms,® carved stelai and unwrought stones. This great variety of 


*7 On the relationship between anthropomorphism and images of gods, B. Gladigow, ‘Prisenz 
der Bilder, Prisenz der Gétter. Kultbilder und Bilder der Gétter in der griechischen Religion’, VR 4-5 
(1985-6), 114-33; B. Gladigow, “Epiphanic, Statuette, Kultbild. Griechische Gortesvorstellungen im Wech- 
sel von Kontext und Medium’, VR 7 (1990); W. Burkert, ‘Homer’s Anthropomorphism: Narrative and 
Ritual’, in D. Buitron-Oliver (ed.), New Perspectives in Early Greek Art (Washington, DC 1991), 81-9; 
W. Burkert, ‘From Epiphany to Cult Statue: Early Greek Theos’, in A. B. Lloyd and W. Burkert (eds.), 
What Is a God?: Studies in the Nature of Greek Divinity (London 1997), 15-34. 

** On the unknowability of the divine as a general charactenstic of Greek religion see J. Gould, 
“Herodotus and Religion’, in S$. Hornblower (ed.), Greek Historiggraphy (Oxford 1994), 91-106, at 94; 
C. Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Tragedy and Religion: Constmucts and Readings’, in C. B. R. Pelling (ed.), Greek 
Tragedy and the Historian (Oxford 1997), 161-86, at 162; T. Harrison, Divinity and History: The Religion of 
Herodotus (Oxford 2000), 191-2. 

* T follow Deborah Tarn Steiner in quoting the Homeric example that captures this idea, Odysseus’ 
words to Athena: ‘It is difficult for a mortal encountering you to recognize vou, goddess, for you are able 
to liken yourself to everything’ (Homer, Odyssey 8. 312-13). For an account of these narratives, H. J. Rose, 
“Divine Disguisings, Harvard Theological Review 49 (1956), 63-72, and for further discussion, Tarn Steiner, 
Images in Mind, 80-1. 

 K. D. S. Lapatin, Chryselephantine Statuary in the Ancient Mediterranean World (Oxford 2001). 

st On wooden statuary and its reputation in Greek art, Donohue, Xoana, 140-7, 208-18. 

* J.-L. Durand and F. Frontisi-Ducroux, ‘Idoles, figures, images: autour de Dionysos’, RA 1 (1982), 
81-100; Frontisi-Ducroux, ‘Les Limites de fanthropomorphisme Hermes et Dionysos’; and S. Peirce, 
‘Visual Language and Concepts of Cult on the “Lenaia vases”’, CA 17 (1998), 59-95. 

* R. Lullies, Die Typen der griechischen Herme (Konigsberg 1931); H. Wrede, Die antike Herme (Mainz 
1986); B. Riickert, Die Herme im offentlichen und privaten Leben der Griechen: Untersuchungen zum Funktion 
der griechischen Herme als Grenzmal, Inschrifttrdger und Kultbild des Hermes (Regensburg 1998). 

* Seee.g. K. A. Rhomaios, ApxaSixod Epyai, AEph (1911), 149-59; Kron, ‘Heilige Steine’; and Doepner, 
Steine und Pfeiler. 
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forms, each of which signalled in its own particular way a presence of a divinity, 
all coexisted and were produced simultaneously for centuries within the same 
system of religious art. This spectrum of iconicity, as we might term it, attests toa 
far greater richness than the opposition of aniconic/iconic implies. The common 
explanations of this diversity that remain current in the literature—the evolu- 
tionary model,* for example, or the idea that forms that are not fully figural are 
products of the influence of other cultures, whether from the Near East as noted 
above, or from Greece’s own prehistory*—do not give proper account for this 
broad and rich range.*” At the root of the problem is the assumption that the 
human figure was the default mode for any visualization of the divine. The 
breadth of Greek religious art urges us to examine cach of its domains in its 
own terms, rather than as diversions from mainstream anthropomorphism. 
Building upon the insights provided by scholars of Greek antiquity, such as 
Vernant, Gordon, Donohue, and Doepner,* as well as the headway made in 
other scholarly fields, including anthropology and the study of ancient reli- 
gions,® in this book I take a closer look at one area, the one we have come to 
least expect of the tradition that endowed Western art with naturalism. 

In Ch. 1] begin with a historiographic account that shows that the category of 
aniconism is deeply rooted in the modern history of the scholarship of Greek 
religious art. I then turn to current definitions of the category and close this 
preliminary chapter by introducing the methodologies adopted here in assessing 
both textual and material evidence. The core of the book considers the literary 
and material sources for the phenomenon. 

Here I should clarify the geographical and chronological scope of this work. 
Initially, I sought to explore the question of Greek aniconism in the age that 
witnessed the great rise of naturalism, namely, the archaic and classical periods. 
Once I turned to the available sources, I quickly came to realize that such an 


*’ Herms e.g. have been explained as remnants from the evolutionary process that Greek art allegedly 
underwent; see e.g. A. Athanassakis, ‘From the Phallic Cairn to Shepherd God and Divine Herald’, Evanos 87 
(1989), 33-49; similarly, some scholars approached aniconic monuments as the survivors of the first stages of 
the evolution in Greek art, as can be seen in Miller, ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’, 248. On the general notion of 
evolution in art, which is still very much alive in the discipline, Donohue, Greek Sculpture, 56-62. 

“© Notably, Arthur Evans postulated the existence of the Mycenean pillar cult; see his Mycenaean Tree 
and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations with Illustrations from Recent Cretan Finds (London 1901). 

67 Alice Donohue makes a similar argument: see her Greek Sculpture, 26. 

* In addition to the works by Vernant and Gordon cited above see Donohue, Xoana; Donohue, ‘Greek 
Images of the Gods’; Kron, “Heilige Sreine’, 56-69; and Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler. 

* B. Gladigow, ‘Zur Konkurrenz von Bild und Namen im Aufbau theistischer Systeme’, in H. Brunner, 
R. Kannicht, and K. Schwager (eds.), Wort und Bild: Symposion des Faclbereichs Altertums- und Kulturwis- 
senschaften zum $00 jabrigen Jubildium der Eberhard-Karls-Universitit Ttibingen 1977 (Munich 1979), 103-22; 
Gladigow, ‘Prasenz der Bilder, Prasenz der Gatter’, 114-33; B. Gladigow, ‘Anikonische Kulte’, in Handbuch 
religionswissenschaftlicher Grundbegriffe (Stuttgart 1988), i. 472-3; D. Metzler, ‘Anikonische Darstellungen’, 
VR 4-5 (1985-6), 96-113; and Gell, Art and Agency, particularly 97-9, 131-2. 
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approach runs contrary to the state of our data: certain visual traditions continue 
for centuries well beyond classical Greece, while much of our literary evidence 
dates to the later centuries of Greek antiquity. Furthermore, while it would be 
highly desirable to isolate all instances of aniconism in a particular period or 
place, such an endeavour is essentially impossible owing to the very nature of 
aniconism, which challenges the task of its identification and quantification.” For 
these reasons, I adopt here the loose notion of Greek antiquity that describes 
Greek culture across the Mediterranean within a broad chronological span from 
the seventh century BC to late antiquity. Rather than attempting to compile a 
comprehensive account of Greek aniconism at a particular time or within a 
particular space, this book offers what may be called a history of the longue 
durée of the phenomenon, tracing its dominant traits and developments over 
time by examining a range of textual and material sources. 

For this kind of broad exploration that is guided by the need to distinguish 
between ideologies and actualities, it seemed critical to give each piece of this 
puzzle, whether a text or an archaeological find, its own proper place, by means 
of analysis that takes into account original context and then locates the source 
within the broader map of Greek aniconism.”! Inevitably, this approach demands 
different lenses for investigation of each type of source material. Literary texts are 
treated as the voice of their author, offering accounts of particular instances of 
aniconism and of ancient perceptions of the subject more broadly. Chapter 2 
examines the richest single source on the subject, Pausanias’ Periegesis, while Ch. 3 
explores ancient literature from the Presocratics to the Early Christians. 

The material record presents a different set of challenges that revolves around the 
problem of how to identify the aniconic. Selection has inevitably been guided by 
the availability of data, as well as by the wish to explore better-preserved sites, 
groups of monuments that present a coherent picture, and meaningful series of 
images. Furthermore, as will be discussed in Ch. 1, aniconism could take on a 
variety of forms; yet the scale of this book on the onc hand and the richness of the 
miaterial on the other do not allow for a full exploration of all types in a single 
volume. My primary aim is to offer a fresh look at the question by turning first to 
cases of aniconism in Greek religious art as identified by earlier scholarship, and 
then to examples that have survived in the archaeological record, namely, rough 
rocks and standing monuments. This considered choice, however, should not be 
understood as a full reflection of the variety of the phenomenon in Greek antiquity. 


7° T discuss in greater detail the problems of identifying the evidence for the phenomenon in the material 
record in Chs. 1 and 4 below. 

7 This approach owes much to Chnstiane Sourvinou-Inwood’s insistence on fitting analysis of each 
Picce of evidence on its own merits, pnor to any synthesis, a method laid out in her Hylas, the Nymphs, 
Dionysos and Others: Myth, Ritual, Ethnicity; Martin P. Nilsson Lecture on Greek Religion, Delivered 1997 at the 
Swedish Institute at Athens (Stockholm 2005), 13-23. 
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When examining the material record, the organizing principle for the evidence 
is form, whether rough rock or standing stelai. I adopt an approach in which the 
material itself is the point of departure for the discussion, not only in analysing 
individual instances of aniconism, but also in examining the variety of the 
phenomena in cult and in the visual culture that pertains to each form. My 
organization of the material is not intended to offer strict categories for the 
monuments and objects discussed here, but rather attempts to allow for a full 
discussion of each instance of aniconism and to consider at the same time its 
possible affinity with other cases with which it appears to have some kinship. In 
this way, we may explore the ways in which rough rocks were manipulated and 
marked apart so that they were the focus of cultic experience, or the possible 
connections between the non-figural and the semi-figural. This perspective al- 
lows for an assessment of issues raised by the material evidence on its own, 
independent of ancient literature, such as the role of epigraphy, or the possible 
meaning of particular geometric forms that are not described by ancient authors. 
Chapter 4 examines rocks ranging from simple bedrock to minted images of 
stones in temples. Chapter 5 considers standing monuments, and examines non- 
figural standing stelai as well as some of the semi-figural markers of divine 
presence. Chapter 6 looks at the ways in which standing aniconic stelai were 
presented in classical vase paintings, and Ch. 7 focuses on two distinctive types of 
monument, the pointed pillar associated with Apollo and the parallel beams of 
the Dioskouro1. 

The methodology followed here reveals a fundamental problem of scholarly 
nomenclature that arises in the study of Greek aniconism. If we address the 
evidence in its own context, commonly used technical terms that are either 
adoptions or transliterations of ancient words can become problematic. More 
often than not, ancient language does not accord with the material record. In this 
study we shall see instances where the ancient deployment of the words ‘axgoi 
lithoi?, ‘dokana’, and ‘agyieus’ — terms so familiar to scholars of Greek aniconism — 
diverge from and agree with modern usage. ‘Baitylos,’ which is more familiar in its 
transliterated form as ‘betyl’, ‘baetyl’, or ‘baityl’ is not treated in this work. 
Although the modern term ‘betyl’ is often used for aniconic monuments, this 
scholarly habit tends to distort the evidence, for the original Greek word from 
which it was derived was deployed in antiquity, primarily in Late Antiquity, 
to describe small, portable animated stones that were thought to be endowed 
with supernatural powers and were associated mainly with Syria.” Although of 


7 This point was made as early as 1903 in G. F. Moore, ‘Baetylia’, AJA 7 (1903), 198-208. For a more 
recent account of the term ‘baitylos’, its possible Near Eastem roots, as well as its usage in Latin and Greek 
texts, see M. Gaifman, ‘The Aniconic Image of the Roman Near East’, in T. Kaizer (ed.), The Variety of 
Local Religious Life in the Nea East in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods (Leiden 2008), 37-72. 
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relevance to the broader issue of ancient sacred stones, such material, which 
pertains primarily to the realm of magical stones and amulets,” falls beyond the 
scope of this particular book, which explores the demarcation of divine presence 
without a figural image. 

The pursuit of the apparent paradoxes of Greek aniconism by means of a close 
examination of a varied range of evidence reveals this phenomenon to be far more 
than a curiosity or a precursor of the main event. We shall see that the different 
dots on the map of Greek aniconism come together to form a coherent scheme. 
They cluster in the margins, but their marginality need not undermine their 
ancient significance. We shall find that while signalling an ambiguous divine 
presence, the aniconic was associated with limits in space and time, and with 
the liminal within Greek society, and as such, constituted a complementary point 
of reference for mainstream anthropomorphism. Once taken on its own terms, 
aniconism is no more paradoxical than any other part of the rich system of Greek 
religious art. 


** On magical stones, R. Kotansky, ‘Incantations and Prayers for Salvations on Inscribed Greek 
Amulets’, in C. A. Faraone and D. Obbink (eds.), Magika Hiera: Ancient Greek Magic and Religion 
(New York 1991), 107-37; and C. A. Faraone, Ancient Greck Love Magic (Cambridge, Mass. 1999). On 
the distinction between magic and mainstream religion, F. Graf, Magic in the Ancient World (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1997), I-19. 
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What Is Greek Aniconism? 


A new word ts like a fresh seed sown on the ground of the discussion. 


(Ludwig Wittgenstein)! 


‘Aniconism’ is a modern term with roots in early Christianity. The introduction 
of the word sowed a fresh seed in the ground of nineteenth-century classical art 
and archacology that disseminated into a broad range of fields and saw growth 
well beyond the confines of its origins. Yet despite its appeal, aniconism has 
proved a slippery category that too easily evades precise definition. Such defin- 
ition is, however, the task of this chapter as it seeks to answer one overarching 
question: what is Greek aniconism? 

Let us begin with consideration of the history of this concept. If, in some cases, 
historiography may be said to be a tasty digestif, a retrospective afterthought 
about a field’s trajectory, in the case of aniconism a historiographic account is the 
bread and butter of any further exploration of the topic. As we shall see, the 
notion of aniconism was introduced specifically to speak to ideologically charged 
scholarly agendas. If we wish to use the term productively, we cannot adopt it 
(along with its concomitant presuppositions) without taking a closer look at its 
history. Only then will we be in a position to assess the term’s possible positive 
value and to formulate approaches to examination of ancient evidence of Greek 
aniconism. 

This chapter opens with a brief historiographic overview of aniconism, then 
considers the question of definition, and closes by suggesting methods for 
assessing the existence of the phenomenon. Aniconism is not only ideologically 
charged, but proves time and again to be a challenging concept. It forces us to 
accept shades of grey and uncertainty as we attempt greater precision and 
clarification. At the same time, an exercise in definition is worthwhile, for it 
establishes parameters for the examination of our evidence. Moreover, in con- 
sidering matters such as what constitutes an aniconic cult, or how we are to assess 


' L. Wittgenstein, Culture and Value: A Selection From the Posthumous Remains, ed. G. H. von Wright 
(2nd edn.; Oxford 1998), entry 4e. 
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the existence of aniconism in the archaeological record, we inevitably also face 
important broader issues regarding approaches to Greek religious art in general. 
The following exercise offers the opportunity to reconsider some of the funda- 
mentals of Greek art and religion. 


HISTORIOGRAPHIES 


Aniconism entered the stage of modern scholarship in nineteenth-century Ger- 
many, in treatises on the history of the iconic tradition par excellence, Greek art. 
The adjective anikonisch appears as a central concept in the writings of one of the 
leading classical archaeologists of his time, Johannes Adolph Overbeck.? Best 
known today for his collection of texts on ancient art,? Overbeck can also be 
credited with placing antkonisch on the scholarly map and for sowing the seed of 
Anztkonismus in the grounds of the discussion.‘ The adjective anikonisch appeared 
in print in the 1853 version of lectures Overbeck had delivered as a young 
Privatdozent in Bonn,' and in his history of Greek sculpture of 1857.° In both 
instances anikonische Zeit was presented as a distinct first phase in Greek religious 
practice. Overbeck’s developing views on the beginnings of Greek worship were 
expounded in detail in his 1864 article, ‘On the Cult Object among the Greeks in 
its Oldest Manifestations’, where he introduced the notion of Anikonismus.’ 


? Johannes Adolph Overbeck (1826-95), born in Antwerp, was trained in Bonn, where he received his 
doctorate in 1848 and upon the completion of his Habilitation two years later became Privatdozent. In 1853 
he became Extraordinarius in Leipzig, one of the major German universities and Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
academic home in the years 1865-9. In 1858 Overbeck was appointed Ordinarius professor of classical 
archacology, a position he retained until his death in 1895. Overbeck’s leading role in classical archaeology 
at the end of the nineteenth century was expressed in Walter Miller’s eulogy of 1896: ‘Two years ago the 
answer to the question “Who is the recognized leader of the science of classical archaeology?” would have 
been a divided one. Some would have answered Heinrich von Brunn, others would have named Johannes 
Overbeck (W. Miller, ‘Necrology. Overbeck’, AJA 11 [1896], 361-70, at 361). 

> J. A. Overbeck, Die antiken Schriftquellen 2ur Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste bei den Griechen (Leipzig 
1868). 

* The key article is J. A. Overbeck, ‘Uber das Cultusobjekt bei den Griechen in seinen 4ltesten 
Gestaltunge’, Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der kéniglich sichsischen Akademie der Wissenschafien zu 
Leipzig philologisch-historische Klasse 16 (1864), 121-72. Notably, in 1895 Karl Site] credited Overbeck with 
the coinage of anikonisch, K. Sittl, Archdologie der Kunst: Nebst einem Anhang tiber die antike Numismatik 
(Munich 1895-7), 524. In the text Sittl asserted that originally the Greeks worshipped stones, pillars, and 
other symbols of the divine and in the accompanying footnote he cited Overbeck’s 1864 article, stating that 
Overbeck calls these forms anikonisch. 

5 J. A. Overbeck, Kunstarcheolagische Vorlesungen im Anschluss an das Akademische Kunstmuseum in Bonn 
(Braunschweig 1853), 9. 

* J. A. Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik fiir Kiinstler und Kunstfreunde (Leipzig 1857), 35. 

7 Overbeck, Uber das Cultusobjckt’,, 172. 
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In this article, Overbeck defined anikonisch and Anikonismus, words stemming 
from the Greek eikon, as synonyms of bildlos—imageless—and Bildlosigkeit — 
‘“magelessness’.* Neither the word ‘Aneikon’ nor any of its possible derivatives 
occur, however, in surviving pagan Greek texts on art and religion. The notion of 
a non-image, or something that is not representative, cannot be ascribed to the 
ancient Greeks whose art and religion Overbeck was describing. The first docu- 
mented ancestor of anikonisch in ancient Greek is found in the context of early 
Christian theological writings, in one of the accounts of ancient religions by 
Clement of Alexandria, which Overbeck cited.’ This first recorded instance of 
aneikoniston—the quality of being not representable —is found in a highly com- 
plex early Christian apologetic and anti-idolatrous argument on the impossibility 
of representing the divine, and is the only occurrence of this expression within the 
entire time-frame of the present volume.’® Overbeck’s adoption of this early 
Christian concept and the transmutation of the Greek word into the German 
‘anikonisch’ and ‘Anikonismus were used to bolster his view of an initial phase of 
Greek art and religion, an interpretation that, like much of the archaeological 
discourse at the time, was set against the legacy of Johann Joachim Winckelmann. 

As we saw in the introduction, Winckelmann had postulated that in the very 
beginnings the ancient Greeks did not represent their gods in human form. 
According to Winckelmann, Greek art, which was indigenous to the Grecks, 
gradually evolved from rough stones into fully-fledged anthropomorphic images 
of gods, culminating in the classical ideal." Overbeck’s version of this history is a 
mix of adoption and rejection of Winckelmann’s propositions. Like others before 
him, Overbeck argued that initially Greek art was imageless. According to his 


* Even if we have English equivalents of German terminology, Overbeck’s intervention was part of a 
German nineteenth-century scholarly debate; the terms ‘bildlo and ‘Bildlosigkei? must be understood 
within that specific German intellectual context. 

° Overbeck, Uber das Cultusobjekr’, 154. 

© Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1. 24. 163. 6: onuaiver 5€ 6 ardAos 76 dvexdviotov Tob Oeod. “The 
pillar indicates the impossibility of making an image of God.’ (Translation adapted from Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromateis, trans. John Ferguson (Washington DC 1991), 143-4. On Clement’s positions on art 
and image-making see C. Murray, Rebirth and Afterlife: A Study of the Transmutation of Some Pagan Imagery 
in Early Christian Funerary Art (Oxford 1981); P. C. Finney, The Invisible God: The Earliest Christians on Art 
(New York 1994), esp. 45-7; A. A. Donohue, Xoana and the Origins of Greek Sculpture (Atlanta, Ga. 1988), 
127-33, 202-4. 

1) Bor Winckelmann’s version of the rise and fall of Greek art, with the classical period as its highest point, 
see J. J. Winckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity, tans. H. F. Mallgrave (Los Angeles 2006), 227-44. 

2 The idea of an early age with no images was not original to Overbeck. See e.g. F. Creuzer, Symbolik 
und Mythologie der alten Vélker, besonders der Griechen, i. Geschichte des nordischen Heidenthums (2nd edn., 
Leipzig 1819), 144-5; F. W. V. Thiersch, Uber die Epochen der bildenden Kunst unter den Griechen (2nd 
edn., Munich 1829), 19-20; K. O. Miiller, Handbuch der Archéiologie der Kunst (2nd edn., Breslau 1835), 
44: E. Gerhard, Griechische Mythologie (Berlin 1854), i. 34-5; K. G. Bétticher, Der Baumkultus der 
Hellenen, nach den gottesdienstlichen Gebréiuchen und den iiberlieferten Bildwerken dargestellt (Berlin 1856), 
1-5; and F. G. Welcker, Griechische Gétterlehre (Gottingen 1857), 218-22. 
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scheme, in primordial times the Greeks worshipped symbols — pillars and poles — 
that signified the presence of divine powers. Representation of the divine did not 
exist in this initial phase, for such representation was unthinkable; it was impos- 
sible to give human form to that which was not conceived as anthropomorphic. 
Natural sites, seats of spirits of nature, and symbols were markers of the place and 
the presence of the unseen powers. Overbeck’s adoption of the words ‘aniko- 
nisch’ and ‘Anikonismus’, stemming from the Christian notion that God cannot be 
represented, underscored his perception that the lack of images — Bildlosigheit—in 
primordial Greece was the consequence of the impossibility of representing the 
divine. 

Overbeck’s aniconic Greece was filled with trees and stones, poles and planks, 
spears and sceptres. These monuments were either genuinely Greek or originally 
foreign and could be placed within a chronological sequence. In this landscape 
inhabited by unseen numina, trees were the sites and seats of spirits, and 
belonged to the earliest phase. Wooden posts and planks, as well as a subgroup 
comprising spears and sceptres, came somewhat later, and were signs and sym- 
bols of the invisible divine. Since trees are part of the Greek landscape, symbolic 
objects made out of wood were also indigenous."* By contrast, the veneration of 
stones such as the argoi lithoi, the unwrought stones mentioned in an often- 
quoted passage from Pausanias’ Periegesis'* and cited in Winckelmann’s opening 
chapter of his Geschichte,'° was not originally Greek. Overbeck stressed that the 
origins of litholatry in Greece were of little concern to his subject as this practice 
was not innately Greek. As others had done before him,'? Overbeck took the 


“So lange namlich die Vorstellung der Gortheit [...] im Sinne des Anthropismus und Anthro- 
pomorphismus noch nicht entwickelt war, [...] ist eine menschengestaltige Darstellung der Gottheit 
oder ein Verlangen und Bediirfniss nach ciner solchen undenkbar; eine sichtbare Wohnstitte des 
unsichtbaren Naturgeistes wie im lebendigen Baum und in anderen Naturstatten und Naturmahlen, 
ein Zeichen des geweihten Ortes und der Anwesenheit des Numen an demselben, wie cin heiliger Stein 
oder ein Pfahl oder cine Saule das cinzige Geforderte und Mégliche’ (Overbeck, ‘Uber das Cultusob- 
jekr’, 169). 

For discussion of the view of wood as the material of ‘primitive’ statues, Donohue, Xoana, 208-18. 

'§ Pausanias 7. 22. 4. For a discussion of modern interpretations of this passage see M. Gaifman, 
‘Pausanias and Modern Perceptions of Primordial Greeks’, CRJ 2 (2010), 254-86. 

© Winckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity, trans. Mallgrave, 112. 

‘7 Overbeck cited L. Boesigk, De Baeryliis (Berlin 1854), which I have not been able to consult. The idea 
of stone worship as typical of the Onent had appeared in the carly eighteenth century; see e.g. M. L. A. 
Renaudot, ‘Eclaircissement: Sur les explications que les Anglois ont donées de quelques inscriptions de 
Palmyre & des remarques sur une qui se trouve a Heliopolis de Syric, appelée communement Baalbek’, 
Histoire de l’Académie royale des inscriptions et belles lettres (1717), 509~31, at 330. For discussion of the root of 
this notion in the first centuries ap, M. Gaifman, “The Aniconic Image of the Roman Near East’, in 
T. Kaizer (ed.), The Variety of Local Religious Life in the Near East in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods 
(Leiden 2008), 37-72. 
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etymology of the Greek word baitulos—a type of round, animated stone'*— from 
the Semitic beth-el as evidence of the Oriental origins of stone worship and he 
underscored the veneration of meteorites in regions of Syria and Phoenicia." 
This rich variety of aniconic monuments, wooden and stone, Greek and foreign, 
could be placed along a timeline with the more unwrought preceding the more 
wrought according to an evolutionary model beginning with trees and ending 
with standing symbols. 

Following the era of aniconism, its precise time-span unknown, came figural 
representations that were the result of a fundamental shift in religious thought — 
the move from aniconism to anthropomorphism. The emergence of Amthropis- 
mus, the notion of the human character of the divine, resulted in the anthropo- 
morphic visualization of gods both conceptually and materially. In contrast to 
Winckelmann, and to Karl Otfried Miiller who proposed a kind of continuum 
and a gradual development from the early period to the age of highly developed 
imagery,”° Overbeck claimed that ‘as soon as the need for images that represented 
the gods was awoken, complete images of gods took the place of rough objects’.?! 
The fundamental change in the perception of the divine resulted in a new age in 
Greek art. The era in which it was inconceivable to represent the divine, namely, 
the period of Anikonismus, was replaced by the age of Ikonismus. Old aniconic 
monuments were not abandoned, but were retained as survivors and as a legacy 
of the deep past. Central to Overbeck’s view was the idea that the urge to give 
gods form was innately Greek and not the product of outside influences. While 
stone worship was an import, the veneration of trees and wooden non-figural 
symbols and the rendition of gods in human form were in their very essence 
Greek. 

The introduction of the words ‘anikonisch’ and ‘Anikonismus was not the result 
of empirical analysis of pagan Greek sources on early Greek art. Rather, their use 
helped articulate Overbeck’s particular contribution to contemporary scholarly 
debate. The reconfiguration of an early Christian argument and its ascription to 
the earliest phases of Greek religious art facilitated Overbeck’s position on the 
innate components of Greek religion and art and on their development. Ques- 
tions of indigenousness and evolution in art were central to ongoing discussion 
of the history of Greek art, religion, and culture among German intellectuals and 


'* Baitylos and Baitylia are described in Philo of Byblos’ Phoenician History quoted by Eusebius, 
Praeparatio evangelica 1. 10. 16. The stones arc also mentioned in Pliny, Natural History 35. 135. For further 
references and discussion see G. F. Moore, ‘Baetylia’, AJA 7 (1903), 198-208 and Gaifman, ‘Aniconic 
Image’. 

*° Overbeck, Uber das Cultusobjekt’, 146-7. 

20 Winckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity, tans. Mallgrave, 112-13; Miller, Handbuch der Ar- 
chitologie der Kunst, 44-7. 

21 Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik, 35-6. 
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neohumanists, a conversation not only motivated by the wish to understand the 
past better, but also the locus for contemplating German identity through 
discourse on classical antiquity. In this context, acknowledgement of indigenous 
elements in ancient Greek culture implicitly signified the identification of pre- 
cursors of fundamentals of German identity.” 

The decades following Overbeck’s 1864 article saw the dissemination of the 
term ‘aniconism’ outside Germany. By the turn of the century the French words 
‘aniconique and ‘aniconisme along with their English counterparts had sprung up 
in a range of scholarly fields beyond Greek antiquity, from studies of the religions 
of the Orient to discussion of the primeval cultures of western Europe.” By now, 
the idea of an aniconic age that comprised the veneration of non-figural standing 
objects and preceded figural representations had become a scholarly paradigm 
applicable to a variety of cultures and deployed for the interpretation of material 
finds from both inside and outside Greece. Furthermore, similar ideas appeared 
in the entries on stone worship in lexica and dictionaries of classical antiquity that 
flourished at the time. Under the two separate headings with the Greek words 
‘argoi lithor? and ‘baetylid we read a familiar story in which litholatry is located in 
the deep past, is typical of the Orient, and is exemplified by the veneration of 
meteorites. First there were unwrought stones, then came geometric forms, and 
both preceded figural images of gods. The eventual coexistence of all forms is the 
result of the survival of ancient traditions into later periods.” 

In other respects, however, late nineteenth-century scholarship diverged from 
Overbeck’s scheme. Overbeck’s distinctions between symbol, seat of the divine, 
and image of the god are at times blurred by others,?5 and the aniconic age is often 
assumed to be the first stage within a continuous evolutionary process that 
culminated in figural representations, a model that Overbeck vehemently 


2 On the centrality of innateness in German discourse on classical antiquity, B. Vick, ‘Greek Ongins and 
Organic Metaphors: Ideals of Cultural Autonomy in Neohumanist Germany from Winckelmann 
to Curtius’, JHT 63:3 (2002), 483-500; on philhellenism, archaeology, and German identity, $. L. Marc- 
hand, Down from Olympus: Archaeology and Philhellenism in Germany, 1750-1970 (Princeton, NJ 1996); and 
on the complex relationship between religious identity and culture in nineteenth-century Germany, 
G. S. Williamson, The Longing for Myth in Germany: Religion and Aesthetic Culture from Romanticism to 
Nietzsche (Chicago 2004). 

» C. Waldstein, Excavations of the American School of Athens at the Heraion of Argos, 1892 (London 1892), 
19; P. Orsi, ‘Sur une trés antique statue de Mégara Hyblea’, BCH 19 (1895), 307-174, at 315a; L. R. Farnell, 
The Cults of the Greek States (Oxford 1896), 13-18; and S. Reinach, La Sculpture en Europe avant les influences 
greco-romaines (Angers 1896), 34. 

2 E. Saglio, ‘Apyor Ac@ov, in C. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines 
(1877), 1/1. 413-14; E. Reisch, ‘Apyo: Ado’, in RE (1896), ii. 723-28; F. Lenormant, ‘Baetylia’, in Daremberg 
and Saglio (eds.), Dictionnaire des antiquites grecques et romaines, i/1. 642-7; and K. Titmpel, ‘Baitylia’, in RE 
(1896), il. 2779-81. 

25 As, for example, in Reisch, ‘Apyoe Aidov’. 
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rejected.”* More notable, however, is the impact of the rising field of anthropol- 
ogy and E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture of 1871.77 Aniconism, stone worship in 
particular, is said to be a form of fetishism, a product of a belief particularly 
ubiquitous in the Orient that spirits inhabit an object.”* In other words, anicon- 
ism is deemed symptomatic of what would come to be known in the last decades 
of the nineteenth century as ‘primitive cultures’. 

The influence of anthropology and the study of living cultures that are pre- 
sumed to be primitive was explicitly stated in Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gotter 
der Griechen by Willem Marinus De Visser of 1903, the only comprehensive 
treatment of Greek aniconism to date.*? This revised version of De Visser’s 
Leiden dissertation comprises a collection of evidence for stone, pillar, tree, 
and animal worship in ancient Greece.*! All were identified by De Visser as 
forms of totemism, animism, and fetishism, the central preoccupations of the 
period’s anthropological discourse.*? De Visser followed the trends of the time, 
exemplified by the formidable figure of the Cambridge classicist Sir James 
George Frazer, whose Golden Bough De Visser frequently cited. Like Frazer, de 
Visser sought the explanation for primeval Greek cult practices in contemporary 
primitive societies in such places as Africa or Australia.** Whereas Frazer pre- 
sented the Levant as a region in which primitive stone worship thrived, not only 
in the past but also among the Arabs in the early twentieth century,?* De Visser 


26 A process evident in Orsi, ‘Sur une trés antique statue de Mégara Hyblza’. 

27 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, 
and Custom (London 1871). 

24 Lenormant, ‘Baetylia’. 

2» On the history of the concept of the primitive see M. Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of 
Concepts of Pollution and Taboo (London 1966), 8-35; A. Kuper, The Invention of Primitive Society: Trans- 
formations of an Illusion (London 1988); and A. Kuper, The Reinvention of Primitive Society: Transformations 
of a Myth (2nd edn.; London 2005). 

»” M. W. De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gotter der Griechen (Leiden 1903). E. B. Tylor’s impact 
is apparent in numerous references to his Primitive Culture of 1871 throughout De Visser’s book. 

1M. W. De Visser, ‘De Graecorum Diis non Referentibus Speciem Humanum (1900). The dissertation’s 
place in the domain of anthropology is apparent in its review in the anthropological journal Folklore: 
E. S. Hartland, ‘Review of De Visser, M. W. De Graccorum Diis non Referentibus Speciem Humanum. 
Ph.D. Thesis. Leiden 1900’, Folklore 12 (1901), 243-4. 

2 G. W. Stocking, After Tylor: British Social Anthropology, 1888-1951 (Madison, Wis. 199s), particularly 
47-178. 

33. This approach is conspicuous throughout De Visser’s work, with references to ethnological studies of 
African and Asiatic tribes, e.g. De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gotter, pp. vi, 10-11, 13, 31-3. On this 
method, which came to dominate late nineteenth-century academia, J. L. Cox, From Primitive to Indigen- 
ous: The Academic Study of Indigenous Religions (Aldershot 2007), 9-31. 

4 J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece (London 1898), 154-5; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough: 
A Study in Magic and Religion, v. Adonis, Attis, Osiris; Studies in the History of Oriental Religion (3rd edn.; 
London 1914), 107-9; J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament: Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend 
and Law (London 1918), ii. 41. See my discussion of Frazer’s perceptions of litholatry in the Levant in 
Gaifman, ‘Pausanias and Modern Perceptions of Primordial Greeks’, 277-80. 
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claimed that the cult of meteorites was ubiquitous in the Orient where star 
worship was widespread. 

De Visser delineated the development of the primitive man who evolves from 
worshipping all natural phenomena into recognizing nature as imbued with 
supernatural forces. Stones and poles were seen by De Visser’s Naturvilker— 
both in Greek antiquity and at the beginning of the twentieth century—as the 
seats of demons and spirits.*> Furthermore, he rejected Overbeck’s idea of a 
sudden shift from symbol to image, claiming that the primitive mind does not 
recognize a great distinction between a rough, unwrought seat of the god and an 
iconic idol, as was particularly evident among black people in Africa.** This 
argument served as the basis for a wholehearted re-embrace of Winckelmann’s 
long-debated theory of evolution in art.?” Gradually the primitive mind evolved. 
This development was reflected in art and religion and is observable in the 
remains that survive from the past. Aniconic monuments, and also forms such 
as the pillars with masks that coexisted with figural imagery in later periods, were 
inherited from the different stages in a gradual transition from the initial phase to 
the more developed, from aniconism to anthropomorphism.** 

Although De Visser positions himself as distinctly different in his approach 
from Overbeck, his scientistic, ethnological observation yielded results that are 
fundamentally similar to Overbeck’s theologically indebted theories. In both 
cases aniconism is the consequence of a profound constraint, namely, the 
impossibility of the representation of the divine. In place of Overbeck’s pri- 
meval people who were unable to envision the unseen spirits, we find De 
Visser’s primitive men who view nature as imbued with spirits and demons. 
For both, the veneration of standing monuments, of pillars and poles, was the 
consequence of a form of what may be termed primitiveness—a mental inabil- 
ity, or a natural ability not yet developed.*? It was in the Levant, the home of 
the Semites, that stone worship thrived, a view they shared with Tylor and 
Frazer. This common perception can be attributed at least in part to Protest- 
antism, the breeding ground of both De Visser and Overbeck, and also to the 
Protestant-Catholic divide that contributed to a great degree to modern 


% De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gétter, 16-21. 

%° Ibid. 31: ‘Wie Tylor richtig bemerkt, ist der Unterschied zwischen einem rohen, unbearbeiteten 
GOttersitze und einem ikonischen Idole 6fters kaum merkbar...Besonders bei den afrikanischen Negern 
ist dies wahrzunehmien.’ 

x7” Tbid. 31-4. 38 [bid. 21-2. 

» On the notion of the primitive, F. L. K. Hsu, ‘Rethinking the Concept “Primitive”’, Current 
Anthropology 5 (1964), 169-78; Kuper, Reinvention of Primitive Society, Douglas, Purity and Danger, 
g1-116. For further discussion of aniconism and the notion of the primitive see M. Gaifman, ‘Aniconism 
and the Idea of the Primitive in Greek Antiquity’, in M. Joannis (ed.), Images of the Gods —Images for the 
Gods (Leiden 2010), 63-86. 
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perceptions of primordial societies and to what has come to be known as the 
primitive.*° 

Throughout the twentieth century, prominent scholars from widely divergent 
schools, including figures such as Arthur Evans,*! Arthur Bernard Cook,” 
Charles Picard,* Martin Nilsson, and Walter Burkert,** adopted the view of 
Greek aniconism as the veneration of non-figural objects that typified and pre- 
dominated the earliest phases of Greek antiquity and preceded later figural 
imagery. Despite differences in approach, this fundamental assumption is dom- 
inant in highly varied schools of scholarship, evinced in a range of publications in 
German,** French,*? and English.** Starting out as an ideological construct, 
aniconism came to be a phenomenon that could be empirically tested, and 
confirmed, in texts and by means of archaeological exploration. This notion of 


* T do not claim that these scholars were strict adherents of Protestantism or that their scholarship was 
motivated by their religious belief, rather that their culture was dominated by Protestantism. Notably, 
Overbeck’s uncle was the Nazarene painter Friedrich Johann Overbeck who had converted to Roman 
Catholicism in 1813. Not only does Overbeck mention the Nazarenes in passing, but he describes their 
mannerism as krankhaft— pathological. See Overbeck, Uber das Cultusobjeke’, 167 n. 158. De Visser, on 
the other hand, cites Luther in the opening discussion of his book; see De Visser, Die nicht menschenge- 
staltigen Gotter, 2. On the Protestant—Catholic divide in respect to modern perception of primitive socicties, 
Douglas, Purity and Danger, 21-3; and F. Regard, ‘The Catholic Mule: E. B. Tylor’s Chimeric Perception 
of Otherness’, Journal of Victorian Culture 12 (2007), 225-37. Generally on the impact of this divide on the 
study of ancient religions, J. Z. Smith, Drudgery Divine: On the Comparison of Early Christianities and the 
Religions of Late Antiquity (London 1990); Gaifman, ‘Pausanias and Modern Perceptions of Primordial 
Greeks’; and on Protestantism in relation to views of the Orient in the nineteenth and twentieth century, S. 
L. Marchand, German Orientalism in the Age of Empire: Religion, Race, and Scholarship (Washington, DC 
2009), particularly 77-8. 

+t A, J. Evans, ‘Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations’, JHS 21 (1901). 

* A. B. Cook, Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion (Cambridge 1925), it. 980. 

*% C. Picard, Manuel darchéologie grecque: La sculpture période archaique (Paris 1935), 37-51. 

“4 M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion (3rd edn., Munich 1974), 199-209. 

+ W. Burkert, Structure and History in Greek Mythology and Ritual (Berkeley, Calif. 1979), 132- 

*© Generally, the subject of aniconism has attracted scholars who publish primarily in German and 
who tend to emphasize the primitive nature of aniconism, e.g. E. Maass, ‘Heilige Steine’, R/etnisches 
Museum fiir Philologie 78 (1929), 1-25; M. P. Nilsson, Greek Folk Religion (New York 1961), 5-13; F. Graf, 
‘Apollon Lykeios in Metapont’, Praktika tou IrDiethnous Synedriou Ellenikes Kai Latinikes Eigraphikes 2 
(1987), 242-5; U. Kron, ‘Heilige Steine’, in H. Froning, T. Holscher, and H. Mielsch (eds.), Kotinos 
(Mainz 1992), 56-69; and D. Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler fiir die Gétter, Weihgeschenkgattungen in westgrie- 
chischen Stadthetligtiimern (Rome 2002). 

“’ In publications in French there is a greater emphasis on aniconism as part of a range of forms, 
although the idea of aniconism before figuration is present. See, c.g. W. Deonna, Dedale; ou, La Statue dela 
Grece archaigue (Paris 1930), i. 51-4; and J. P. Vernant, Mythe et religion en Grece ancienne (Paris 1990), 38-9. 

** Among scholars of the Anglo-Saxon schools there is relatively less interest in the subject per se; we 
find the same notion of an earlier age of aniconism, for instance, in A. F. Stewart, Greek Sculpture: An 
Exploration (New Haven, Conn. 1990), i. 43-5; and S. G. Miller, ‘The Altar of the Six Goddesses in 
Thessalian Pherai’, CSCA 7 (1974), 231-56. Noteworthy, however, are Richard Gordon’s and Alice 
Donohue’s contributions that question this idea; see Gordon, ‘The Real and the Imaginary: Production 
and Religion in the Graeco-Roman World’, AH 2 (1979), 5-34; and Donohue, Xoana, 219-27. 
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aniconism is now enshrined in the standard reference book, the Lexicon Icono- 
graphicum Mythologiae Classicae, where ‘aniconic 1s often listed as the first icono- 
graphical category in a standard chronological catalogue of images of a divinity or 
mythological hero.* 

Generally, in scholarship of classical antiquity, Greek aniconism amounts to 
the veneration of standing objects and typifies the first stage of Greek religion and 
art.® Its occurrence is interpreted as either a survival from the deep past, expected 
to a greater degree in areas such as Arkadia that are known as less developed,*' or 
the result of foreign influence, as in the Orient, which is known for its litholatry. 
With a few notable exceptions, aniconism is a symptom of the primitive in 
Greek religious art and was the consequence of the impossibility of a material 
representation of the divine; it is an inevitability of a particular state of being, 
rather than a visual expression in its own right. 

Beyond Greek antiquity, scholars have identified aniconism in a wide variety of 
locations and traditions, from regions of the ancient Near East, to Buddhist, 
Christian, Jewish, and Islamic art, and the category has come to signify visual 
phenomena far more varied than primitive posts and stones. Scholars of the 
ancient Near East, for example, a region that has gained a reputation for its 
‘aniconic tendencies’, do not necessarily view aniconism as a relic from great 
antiquity. Here, it is part and parcel of the region, possibly a symptom of the 
innate primitiveness of the Orient, although not necessarily presented in this 
light. Furthermore, and as noted in the introduction to this book, the assumed 
predominance of aniconism in the Near East engendered greater discussion of 
the characteristics of the category than in the field of classical antiquity. Ongoing 
debates on the nature of the phenomenon in the Levant and over differences 
between ancient Israelites’ aniconism and that of their neighbours have resulted 


” eg. A. Delivorrias, G. Berger-Doer, and A. Kossatz-Deissmann, ‘Aphrodite’, LLMC (1984), ii/1. 2-151; 
V. Lambrinoudakis, ‘Apollo’, LIMC (1984), ii/1. 188-9; A. Hermary, ‘Eros’, LIMC (1986), iii/1. 850-9423 
R. Olmos, ‘Eileithyia’, LIMC (1986), iii/1. 685-99; J. Boardman, O. Palagia, and $. Woodford, ‘Herakles’, 
LIMC (1988), iv/1. 729-838; G. Siebert, ‘Hermes’, LIMC (1990), v/1. 285-387; and E. Simon, ‘Kybele’, 
LIMC (1997), Vili/I. 744-66. 

*° A notable exception is the account of aniconic cults that is concerned with a more general overview of 
the phenomenon in D. Metzler, ‘Anikonische Darstellungen’, VR 4-5 (1985-6), 96-113. Here Greck empty 
thrones are counted among the examples of Greek aniconism. 

51 K. A. Rhomaios, ‘Apxadixot Eppat,’ AEph (1911), 149-59; and Miller, ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’, 
247. On the modern perception of Arkadia as a less-developed region, A. A. Donohue, Greek Sculpture and 
the Problem of Description (Cambridge 2005), 126-7. 

* Gordon, ‘Real and the Imaginary’, 12-13; Deonna, Dédale, i. 51-4; Metzler, ‘Anikonische Darstellun- 
gen’; Donohue, Xeana, 225-7. 

53 J. Patrich, The Formation of Nabatean Art: Prohibition of a Graven Image Among the Nabateans (Jerusalem 
1990); E. Lipinski, Dieux et déesses de Vunivers phénicien et punique (Leuven 1995), 66; J. F. Healey, The Religion 
of the Nabateans: A Conspectus (Leiden 2001), 191-2; and J. B. Rives, Religion in the Roman Empire (Malden, 
Mass. 2007), 66-7. 
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in the introduction of the category of ‘empty space aniconism’, exemplified by the 
empty throne.* 

Consideration of other traditions brings home the variety of visual and 
cultic phenemona that could result from the abstention from a figural image 
of the divinity. For scholars of the highly intricate realm of Buddhist art, 
aniconism consists of refraining from a figural image of the Buddha, and the 
deployment of symbolism to denote his presence. Elements such as the wheel 
of the Dharma or the Buddha’s footprints are referred to as aniconic symbols, 
as is the aniconic stone of Siva.°> Scholars of Christian art identify the practices 
of the early Church as aniconic.** Furthermore, Protestant religious art, typic- 
ally confined to symbols and primarily the cross, is known as another strand of 
Christian aniconism.*’” Unsurprisingly, in the light of the Old Testament’s 
prohibitions, Jewish art is presumed to be aniconic. Here, aniconism is effect- 
ively synonymous with the abstention from any form of artistic representation, 
not only from the figural image of God.5* Nonetheless, the material record, 
which includes figural imagery such as that found in Late Antique synagogues, 
undermines this prevalent notion. Islamic aniconism is often equated with 
the lack of any images of the living world, which translates into extensive 
ornament and calligraphy. 

This brief overview reveals that the aniconism of one tradition is not necessar- 
ily compatible with that of another. For instance, aniconic Buddhist art could 
have elaborate narrative scenes that we would not normally find in Islamic 
aniconic art. The abstention from the figural image of the god could generate a 
range of options: standing non-figural objects (e.g. poles and stones), empty 
spaces (e.g. the empty throne), symbols (e.g. wheel, cross), calligraphy, orna- 


s+ The category was first introduced in T. N. D. Mettinger, No Graven Image? Israelite Aniconism tn Its 
Ancient Near Eastern Context (Stockholm 199s). For the debates on ancient Israelite aniconism, K. V. D. 
Toorn, The Image and the Book: Iconic Cults, Aniconism, and the Rise of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient 
Near East (Leuven 1997); B. Becking, ‘The Return of the Deity: Iconic or Aniconic?’, in Y. Amit (ed.), 
Essays on Ancient Israel in Its Near Eastern Context: A Tribute to Nadav Na‘aman (Winona Lake, Ind. 2006), 
53-62; T. N. D. Mettinger, ‘A Conversation with My Critics: Cultic Image or Aniconism in the First 
Temple?’, in Amit, Essays on Ancient Israel, 273-96. 

85 K. Karlsson, Face to Face with the Absent Buddha: The Formation of Buddhist Aniconic Art (Uppsala 
1999); D. Scckel, Before and Beyond the Image: Aniconic Symbolism in Buddhist Art, trans. A. L. Leisinger 
(Zurich 2004). 

s¢ e.g. Finney, Invisible God. 

5°” e.g. D. Brett, The Plain Style (Cambridge 2004). 

58 K.P. Bland, The Artless Jew: Medieval and Modern Affirmations and Denials of the Visual (Princeton, NJ 
2000). 

8° On this problem see J. Elsner, ‘Archacologies and Agendas: Reflections on Late Ancient Jewish 
Art and Early Christian Art’, JRS 93 (2003), 114-28 with further bibliography on the subject. See also 
M. R. Olin, The Nation Without Art: Examining Modern Discourses on Jewish Art (Lincoln, Nebr. 2001). 

© This idea is explicitly articulated in O. Grabar, Islamic Art and Beyond (Aldershot 2006), 342-3. 
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ment, or the absence of the visual arts in general.*' Obviously, this variety is one 
outcome of differences between artistic traditions that in turn shape scholarly 
approaches and discourse. These other aniconisms are useful foils, however, 
when we address the question of Greek aniconism specifically. Taking one’s 
cues from the scholarship of Islamic aniconism, for example, one could justifiably 
argue that adherence to ornament and refraining from the figure in Greek 
geometric pottery of the Iron Age are forms of aniconism. Alternatively, if we 
take Buddhist aniconism as a point of departure, the ubiquitous presence of 
symbols designating sacred space and the complete absence in a scene of a figural 
image of a divinity whose presence is implied through cultic elements could 
qualify as Greek aniconic imagery.” 

The broader spectrum of aniconisms reveals the degree to which the definition 
of aniconism is highly dependent on the particular visual and religious tradition, 
as well as on strands of scholarship. In the case of Greek aniconism, there is 
certainly no need to reject previous approaches and scholarship. Indeed, this 
book aligns with its predecessors in so far as it examines similar material, such as 
stones and pillars, and explores familiar notions, such as the assumed great 
antiquity of the veneration of non-anthropomorphic objects. At the same time, 
this historiographic review and comparison with other visual traditions urges us 
to set aside two dominant notions: first, the idea that the phenomenon of Greek 
aniconism need be assumed as limited to the veneration of non-figural material 
objects and second, an idea still apparent among some scholars, namely, that 
Greek aniconism is the product of the impossibility of representing the divine 
rather than a legitimate representational choice in its own right. 


DEFINITIONS AND METHODOLOGIES 


Having performed some historiographic deconstruction, let us turn to construct- 
ive definitions. As we have already seen, the category of aniconism on its own is a 
kind of highly malleable play-dough that can be transformed according to a field’s 
traits and axioms. There is no single right answer to the question of what 
aniconism is, not even within a single tradition. It is to our advantage to accept 
shades of grey in our taxonomies and to adopt parameters, rather than rigid 


s' This variety is reflected in part in David Freedberg’s general assessment of aniconism; see his Power of 
Images: Studies in the History and Theory of Response (Chicago 1989), 54-80. 

* Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood argued that the iconographic schema of altar and palm tree specifically 
signifies a sanctuary of Artemis. Images with this iconographic scheme could in theory be classified as 
aniconic, as signalling a place of worship of Artemis, who would, presumably, have been assumed to be 
present at the site, at least potentially, without a figural depiction of the goddess; see her ‘Reading’ Greek 
Culture: Texts and Images, Rituals and Myths (Oxford 1991), 99-143. 
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frames, in order to determine what could qualify as aniconic within the territory 
of Greek religious art. 

As a point of departure let us turn to the two existing formal definitions of 
aniconic cults. According to Burkhardt Gladigow, in aniconic cults ‘no images 
are known or accepted as objects of worship, especially not in the form of 
anthropomorphic images’.* Tryggve Mettinger refined this formulation in 1995 
as part of his intervention in the debate regarding Israelite aniconism and intro- 
duced further distinctions whereby in aniconic cults, ‘there is no iconic represen- 
tation of the deity (anthropomorphic or theriomorphic) serving as the dominant 
or central cultic symbol, that is, where we are concerned with either (a) an 
aniconic symbol or (b) sacred emptiness... the first of these two types “material 
aniconism” and the second “empty space aniconism” ’.* As is to be expected from 
historians of religion, the two definitions are explicitly concerned with cults and 
practised religion and not with art or visual culture more broadly. Once we try to 
apply these definitions to our material and consider what might constitute an 
aniconic cult in practice, we soon come to realize that there is no simple answer to 
our question. We also see that the history of religious practice cannot be divorced 
from the concerns of the history of art and the study of visual culture. We shall 
adopt these definitions as helpful starting points, and shall first consider possible 
manifestations of aniconism specifically within a Greek cultic context, namely, in 
practised religion, before broadening the scope to Greek religious art and visual 
culture. 


ANICONISM IN GREEK PRACTISED RELIGION 


Both formulations for aniconic cults take two primary categories as their basis: 
(1) Gladigow’s ‘object of worship’ (Kultobjekt) or Mettinger’s ‘dominant or 
central cultic symbol and (2) Gladigow’s ‘image’ (Bild) or Mettinger’s ‘iconic 
representation’. Let us examine these more closely. Both definitions assume the 
existence of an object of worship or dominant symbol in a cult, and treat this 
feature as the main criterion for classification. Greek antiquity offers some of the 
most demonstrative examples of the difficulty in determining whether a monu- 
ment within a shrine constituted such an object of worship or dominant cultic 


® This English version is Mettinger’s translation of Gladigow’s original German: ‘Mit der Bezeichnung 
“anikonische Kulte” wird eine Gruppe von Kulten zusammengefa8t, die keine “Bilder” als Kultobjekte, 
insbesondere in Form von anthropomorphen Bildern kennen oder zulassen’ (B. Gladigow, ‘Anikonische 
Kulte’, Handbuch religionswissenschaftlicher Grundbegriffe [Stuttgart and Cologne 1988], i. 472-3, at 472), 
with Mettinger, No Graven Image?, 19. 

* Ibid. 
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symbol. The endless debate over the role of the so-called Athena Parthenos is a 
striking case in point®—was it a cult statue, i.e. the primary recipient of ritual and 
object of worship of Athena, or merely a grand votive on behalf of the Athenian 
people? Unlike anthropologists such as Edith and Victor Turner, who provided 
the formulation of dominant cultic symbol that Mettinger adopted, and who 
can witness the interaction between participants and material objects in religious 
practice, historians of Greek religious art rely on fragmented textual and material 
remains. The task of assessing what might be regarded as a dominant cultic 
symbol in Greek antiquity is far more complex. 

Using ancient texts as a key to distinguishing between object of worship and 
gift to a god proves highly problematic.“ Given that there is no ancient Greek 
term or ancient equivalent for the concept of an object of worship, there is 
arguably no point in imposing such a notion on our material record. Yet, at 
the same time, although ancient ideologies and attitudes towards monuments 
of cult do not give an unambiguous definition of an object of worship or 
explain how it is to be identified in the material remains, there are clear 
indications that certain objects were more venerable than others, and that 
some received greater attention than others. We have sufficient reason to 


On the difficulty of making such a distinction in the treatment of cult statues, T. S$. Scheer, Die 
Gottheit und ihr Bild: Untersuchungen zur Funktion griechischer Kultbilder in Religion und Politik (Munich 
2000), 3-34; G. Nick, Die Athena Parthenos: Studien zum Griechischen Kultbild und seiner Rezeption (Mainz 
2003), 79-88; and J. Mylonopoulos ‘Divine Images versus Cult Images: An Endless Story about Theories, 
Methods, and Terminologies’, in J. Mylonopoulos (ed.), Divine Images and Human Imaginations in 
Ancient Greece and Rome (Lciden 2010), I-19. 

“ Nick, Die Athena Parthenos, 1-7 reviews the debate; the volume is dedicated in its entirety to the 
reclassification of the Athena Parthenos as a cult statue. For other scholarly positions see F. Preisshofen, 
“Zur Funktion des Parthenon nach den schriftlichen Quellen’, in E. Berger (ed.), Parthenon-Kongyress Basel: 
Referate und Berichte, 4. bis 8. April 1982 (Mainz 1984), 15-18, 361-2; J. M. Mansfield, The Robe of Athena 
and the Panathenaic Peplos’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of California Berkeley 1985), 232; B. S. Ridgway, 
‘Images of Athena on the Acropolis’, in J. Neils and E. J. W. Barber (eds.), Goddess and Polis: The 
Panathenatc Festival in Anctent Athens (Hanover, N. H. 1992), m9~42, at 135; and B. Schmaltz, ‘Die 
Parthenos des Phidias—zwischen Kult und Reprasentanz’, in W. Hoepfner (ed.), Kult und Kultbauten 
auf der Akropolis (Berlin 1997), 25-30; and more recently, F. Prost, ‘Norme et image divine. L’exemple de la 
“statue Vor” de PAcropole’, in P. Brule (ed.), La Norme en matiere religieuse en Grece ancienne: actes du XTIe 
colloque du CIERGA, Kernos Supplément 21 (Liege 2009), 243-60. 

# VY. W. Turner and E. L. B. Turner, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture: Anthropological 
Perspectives (Oxford 1978), 245-6, with Mettinger, No Graven Image?, 19. 

“* On the problematic search for coherent ancient terminology, or for distinct attitudes towards objects 
that were venerated in cult and objects that were gifts to gods, see especially A. A. Donohue, ‘The Greek 
Images of the Gods: Considerations on Terminology and Methodology’, Hephaistos 15 (1997), 31-45. The 
discussion tends to centre around the distinction between cult statues and votives, as in V. Miiller, 
‘Kultbild’, RE suppl. 5 (1931), 472-511; Scheer, Die Gottheit und ihr Bild, 3-34; Nick, Die Athena Parthenos, 
and P. Linant De Bellefonds et al., ‘Cult Images’, ThesCRA (2005), ii. 417-507, at 418-19, with further 
bibliography. 
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assume that there were hierarchies and distinctions among objects in cultic 
contexts. 

An alternative solution to this conundrum is to concentrate on the stratum of 
religion in which the monuments with which we are concerned interact with 
religious practice, in other words, to focus on ritual. Rather than deploying 
modern theoretical constructs in order to classify evidence from the past, this 
bottom-up approach takes as its basis for investigation the actualities of cult, to 
the degree that they can be reconstructed. In place of assessing what might 
constitute an object of worship, we may identify the focal point of the ritual— 
the object that is the ultimate recipient of actions such as sacrifice, libations, 
prayers, or kisses; the object that in ritual is addressed as the divinity. This 
approach calls upon us to examine closely the nitty-gritty of religious experience, 
such as the trajectory of a procession, the possible placement of votives, and the 
physical recipient of flowers or food offerings. In focusing on ritual actions as 
distinct from other aspects of religion,” such as a cult’s mythology or a divinity’s 
reputation, we do not undermine the varieties of meanings of religious objects.”! 
Rather, we explore the domain in which religion is not merely theorized or 
imagined but physically experienced by its participants, and we gain a better 
sense of the distinction between the different components of religious experi- 
ence. We take the sphere in which worshippers interact directly with objects of 
cult as the primary framework of examination.” 

Assessing the actualities of ritual by either reading texts or examining archaeo- 
logical remains is not a simple task. Topographies of shrines, the alignment of 
architectural elements, and remains such as animal bones or votive deposits 
provide some helpful indicators, but they suggest plausibilities rather than con- 
clusive answers. In many cases, however, we are in possession of textual material 
in the form of detailed ancient descriptions of rituals, as well as epigraphic, visual, 
and material evidence that can yield up the nature and placement of a focal point 


« Pausanias, for example, describes the Athena Polias as the holiest image of the goddess (Pausanias 
1. 26. 6). He docs not leave room for any doubt that its religious significance is greater than that of other 
images of the goddess on the Acropolis. 

7° On this approach in the study of religions, J. Podemann Sorensen, ‘Ritualistics: A New Discipline in 
the History of Religions’, in T. Ahlback (ed.), The Problem of Ritual (Abo 1993), 9-25. 

7 In contrast to this methodology, Nick, Die Athena Parthenos, reconstructs the ‘function’ of a cult 
statue on the basis of a variety of sources without distinguishing between the different types of sources, and 
does not differentiate berween the way a statuc is treated in myth and the way a cult was practised. The two 
are, of course, closely related, but they operate at different levels, and it cannot be assumed that one is the 
reflection of the other. The Athena Parthenos is a good example of an image that was not central to ritual 
but had iconic value for the cult of Athena on the Acropolis; see M. Gaifman, ‘Statue, Cult and 
Reproduction’, AH 29 (2006), 258-79. 

72 Effectively, this approach was adopted, at least to some extent, by Simona Bettinetti in her La statua di 
aslto nella pratica rituale greca (Bari 2001), and by the contributors of the ThesCra entry, who examine a 
variety of ritual procedures that centred around ‘cult statues’; see Linant De Bellefonds et al., ‘Cult Images’. 
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of a ritual and indicate whether that ritual should be regarded as aniconic. There 
is therefore potential in this approach that tackles the realia of religion rather than 
assuming the existence of elements that are neither easily detected in the material 
record nor defined in ancient sources. 

This methodology has immediate ramifications for the question of Greek 
aniconism. The examination of the relationship between material culture and 
ritual actions per se forces us to acknowledge that one of the a priori assumptions 
in our scholarly literature does not necessarily apply to the cultic realia of Greek 
antiquity: not all cults had a separate focal point of ritual that was distinct from 
the altar and/or the instruments used in devotions. Pausanias enumerates wor- 
ship at numerous altars at Olympia, such as the altar of the Unknown Gods, 
where there is neither archaeological nor textual evidence of an additional monu- 
ment of cult.” Anyone familiar with Greck religious landscape cannot deny the 
ubiquity of cults that consisted of worship at an altar and did not entail the 
veneration of a figural image of a god. Such cults are not normally considered 
aniconic, but this type of worship, insofar as it did not include images of gods, is 
surely part of the broader spectrum of Greek aniconism. 

Many rituals and shrines did, however, include a focal point for acts of worship 
that was separate from both the altar and other instruments of cult. According to 
Gladigow’s somewhat tentative formulation this should not be an image (Bild), 
particularly not in human form. Although in both his main definiton and the 
discussion that follows, Gladigow emphasizes the absence of an anthropo- 
morphic portrayal of the god, his definition could be understood as suggesting 
the exclusion of amy image, including those in a geometric form. Mettinger’s 
more restrictive definition insists that his ‘iconic representation’ could be neither 
anthropomorphic nor theriomorphic in aniconic cults. Given the history of the 
category and the manner in which the term ‘aniconic has been applied, let us 
assume that in the case of Greek antiquity we are concerned with the exclusion of 
the image (or Mettinger’s iconic representation) of the divinity in human or 
animal form. 

Additionally, Mettinger introduces a formal distinction between material ani- 
conism and empty space aniconism. In the former, the main recipient of the 
rituals could be a solid object, such as a stone or a pillar; in the latter, the focus of 
worship could be an empty room or an empty throne. Mettinger was not the first 
to take the veneration of a vacant seat as a type of aniconism; other scholars of 


7 Pausanias 5. 13. 8-15. 7. See discussion at J. Elsner, ‘Structuring “Greece”: Pausanias’s Periegesis as a 
Literary Construct’, in S. E. Alcock, J. F. Cherry, and J. Elsner (eds.), Pausanias: Travel and Memory in 
Roman Greece (Oxford 2001), 3-20; T. Hélscher, ‘Rituelle Raume und politische Denkmiler im Heiligtum 
von Olympia’, in H. Kyrieleis (ed.), Olympia 1875-2000: 125 Jahre Deutsche Ausgrabungen (Mainz 2002), 
331-45. Sce further on the altars at Olympia, R. Etienne, ‘Autels et sacrifices’, in J. Bingen and A. Schachter 
(eds.), Le Sanctuaire grec: huit exposes suivis de discussions par A. Schachter et al. (Geneva 1992), 291-319. 
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FiGuRE 1.1 Attic white ground lekythos from Rhodes. Two miniature figures identified as the 
Dioskouroi ride above an empty couch; ¢.ss0-s00 Bc. London, British Muscum. 


religion, such as Gladigow and Dieter Metzler, had noted the vacant seat, and the 
throne in particular, as an aniconic monument of the divinity.* Mettinger’s 
definition, however, focused attention on the idea of empty sacredness. In the 
Greek context we are concerned not merely with a throne but also with an empty 
niche or couch. The vacant couches laid out with food and drinks for the sons of 
Zeus —the Dioskouroi—that are shown in Greek vase paintings, and reliefs with 
miniature figures of the divine twins riding on horses above (see e.g. Fig. 1.1) 
spring immediately to mind. Such images are usually interpreted as references to 
the rituals directed towards the divine twins, who were sought as guests by 
private individuals in the so-called Theoxenia.’”> The entire setting appears to 


”* Gladigow, ‘Anikonische Kulte’, 472-3; Metzler, ‘Anikonische Darstellungen’, 96-113. 

> See e.g. Plovdiv, Regional Museum of Archaeology, 298, an attic red-figure hydria attributed to the 
Kadmos Painter, ¢.450-4.00 BC, a vase in which the animated and full-scaled Dioskouroi are shown riding 
outside the visual field of the scene, and Paris, Louvre Ma746, a marble votive relief from Larissa, first 
century BC. For further examples and discussion, A. Hermary, ‘Dioskouroi’, LIMC (1986), iti/1. 567-93. 
Further on the Theoxenia of the Dioskouroi, Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 408-9, M. H. 
Jameson, ‘Theoxenia’, in R. Hagg (ed.), Ancient Greek Cult Practice from the Epigraphical Evidence (Stock- 


holm 1994), 35-57, at 47. 
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anticipate the gods’ arrival; the gods themselves are not represented in figural 
form. 

Intriguing as Mettinger’s idea may be, we should keep in mind that his primary 
objective was not a general theory of aniconism. His concern was the nature of 
Israelite aniconism in its Near Eastern context and he addressed the particular 
cultic monuments that are frequent along the Syro-Palestinian coast, notably 
empty thrones of divinities. And once we consider his definition more closely, we 
quickly recognize that while thought-provoking, or good to think with, it is also 
problematic. First, Mettinger blurs a fundamental issue that is at the heart of the 
question of aniconism, namely, the visual reference to the human figure of a god. 
Mettinger places under a single mibric both the empty throne and the empty 
room or box. While the throne creates a mental frame that is suggestive of an 
anthropomorphic perception of the god, the geometric empty space is far less 
conducive of such a vision. 

The couches laid out for the Dioskouroi are a strong case in point. Even if 
there are no images of the divinities in such domestic rituals, the entire setting 
alludes to the anthropomorphic aspects of the twin gods, who would enjoy a 
banquet just like mortals do. Zeus’ sons were said to come to private houses, 
sometimes incognito to the extent that they were indistinguishable from simple 
strangers.”° In sharp contrast, the standing stele forces no such inferences. In 
place of Mettinger’s formulation, one could draw a distinction within the realm 
of the aniconic between cults that allude to an anthropomorphic nature of 
the divinity but without a figural image, and those that are less specifically 
suggestive. As addressed in the Introduction, in the light of the ways in which 
the phenomenon of aniconism has been previously understood, this book 
focuses on examples that make less reference to the human form of the divinity. 
We will, however, discuss one concrete example of rock-cut empty seats in Ch. 4, 
when we explore the variety of cultic and visual phenomena pertaining to rocks as 
central monuments in cult. 

Our second issue with Mettinger’s definition concerns perception. From a 
modern perspective the contrast between empty space and material solid object 
may be unmistakable, but this juxtaposition could be alien to ancient under- 
standings. In antiquity, not only empty spaces but also material objects were 
viewed as loci of the divine. This is apparent in the use of the term ‘hedos’ (seat) for 
statues of divinities, thus conceived as spaces that could be occupied by a god or a 
goddess.” If both visibly vacant places and solid objects could be thought of as 


6 Herodotos 6. 127; Pausanias 3. 16. 3. Further on the epiphanies of the Dioskouroi, V. Platt, ‘Visae 
Formae Deorum: Envisioning the Dioscuri in Greece and Rome’, in V. Platt and G. Petridou (eds.), 
Epiphany: Envisioning the Divine in the Ancient World (forthcoming). 

7 Scheer, Die Gottheit und ibr Bild, 143-5. 
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spaces, then there is an implicit risk in Mettinger’s classification of the empty 
throne as an empty space. Not only the unoccupied area of a seat, but also the 
material of the chair itself may have been held to be imbued with the divine. 

And a third problem arises when we assess the archaeological record, a prob- 
lem that reveals the pertinence of this divide between our perspective and that of 
the original worshippers. When we turn to material finds in this book, we will be 
confronted with cases that do not fit easily into either of Mettinger’s categories. 
In ancient Thera, for example, outcroppings of bedrock inscribed with names of 
gods may have been perceived as mere frames delineating spaces for the gods, or 
they may themselves have been thought of as imbued with the divine, or indeed 
perhaps both scenarios are correct. Mettinger insists on the distinction between 
the insiders’ perspective (emic) and the outsiders’ perspective (etic) and recog- 
nizes that, as a modern scholar, he remains at the level of the phenomenology of 
religion. In certain cases, however, in order to apply his classification we would 
inevitably need to adopt an emic standpoint. In our example of ancient Thera, for 
instance, we would need to interview ancient Therans in order to establish 
whether our rocks should be classified as material or empty space aniconism. 
Perhaps any such query would in any case have been met with bewilderment, 
because such distinctions neither applied nor mattered in their worldview. We 
may consider how an inscribed bedrock might have signalled the presence of the 
divinity and what its visual effect might have been, but the profound theological 
question of its precise relation to the presence of the divinity is inevitably 
dependent on the adherents of this particular religion. As stated above, Mettin- 
ger’s categories are good to think with, for they hone the complexities of our 
investigation. Insufficiently nuanced and requiring a kind of knowledge that we 
often do not possess, they are, however, unsuitable for adoption as primary 
classifications in our present inquiry. 

Empty spaces are only one challenge; when we look at material objects we are 
faced with further ambiguities. The non-anthropomorphic may seem easily dis- 
cerned, for it is surely something that is neither statue, nor picture, nor figure of 
either a male or female human being or of an animal. But the tradition whose 
hallmark was anthropomorphism challenges this assumption. For example, the 
focal point of the ritual dedicated to Zeus Tropaios, the tropaion, is a manne- 
quin made of the armour of the conquered enemy (see e.g. Fig. 1.2).” 


™ See images on Attic vase paintings in V. Paul-Zinserling and P. Jena, Der Jena-Maler und sein Kreis: 
zur Ikonolagie einer attischen Schalenwerkstatt um 400 v. Chr (Mainz 1994), 77-81. Further on the ¢vepaion, 
K. Woelcke, ‘Beitrage zur Geschichte der Tropaions’, Bonner Jahrbticher 120 (1911), 12-235; P. H. A. 
Wolters and G. Bruns, Das Kabirenheiligtum bei Theben (Berlin 1940), i. 123 with pl. 19.7; W. K. Pritchett, 
The Greek State at War (Berkeley, Calif. 1974), ii. 246-75 (chapter with further bibliography), R. Lonis, 
Guerre et religion en Grice a Vépoque classique: recherches sur les rites, les dieux, Vidéologie de la victoire (Paris 


1979), 130-40. 
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FIGURE 1.2 Attic red-figure pelike 
attributed to the Trophy Painter: Nike 
setting up a trophy; c.4s50-440 Bc. Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


Although this cultic monument is not entirely anthropomorphic for it lacks 
limbs or facial features, its overall form, typically consisting of a helmet crown- 
ing a tree-trunk that has a shield attached to its side, is suggestive of the 
human figure. 

The case of the tropaion is not unique. Greek religious art made partial 
reference to the human figure in other forms that combine both figural and 
non-figural elements, such as herms—a combination of a pillar, typically with 
brackets, a fully anthropomorphic head, and a phallos (see Fig. 1.3) —or the poles 
with the masks of Dionysos.”? The Cyrenean tomb markers (see e.g. Fig. 1.4) 
discussed in Ch. 5 confront their viewer with a blank pillar in place of the 
expected facial features. These monuments are neither fully figural nor fully 
anthropomorphic, yet they make visual reference to the human figure. Such 
examples reveal the complexities of circumscribing the anthropomorphic in 
Greek art. Further challenges emerge in other contexts. Should cults centred 
around phalloi be regarded as aniconic? On the one hand, these foci of ritual do 
not allude to the human figure in its entirety and could be interpreted as fertility 
symbols, suggesting that in theory they should be classified as aniconic.*° On 


” On these combined forms, P. Devambez, ‘Piliers hermaiques et stéles’, RA 1 (1968), 139-54; and 
F. Frontisi-Ducroux, “Les Limites de anthropomorphisme Hermés et Dionysos’, in C. Malamoud and 
Jean-Pierre Vernant (eds.), Corps des dieux (Paris 1986), 193-211. 

“ See Devambez, ‘Piliers hermaiques et stéles’, 148-9. For the visual effect of phalloi once they are 
separate from a human figure, as in the case of the sanctuary of Aphrodite in the Gardens, O. Broneer, 
‘Excavations on the North Slope of the Acropolis in Athens, 1931-1932’, Hesperia 2 (1933), 329-417; and 
R. Rosenzweig, Worshipping Aphrodite: Art and Cult in Classical Athens (Ann Arbor 2004), 37-9. 
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Ficure 1.3 Herm from Siphnos; 
¢.520 BC, marble, H: 66 cm. 
Athens, National 

Archaeological Museum. 


Ficure 1.4 Marble faceless bust 
from Cyrene; ¢. third century 
Bc, marble, H: 89 cm. Cyrene, 
Archaeological Museum. 
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the other hand, no one can deny that a phallos makes a distinctive visual 
reference to the male body and from this perspective such cults are, in fact, 
highly iconic. 

These borderline cases demonstrate the richness of Greek religious art and 
warn us against the notion of a clear distinction between the iconic and the 
aniconic; they enable us to accept vague and yet stimulating areas into our 
classifications. Furthermore, in theory a cult can be classified as fully aniconic 
only when it excludes any type of visual reference to human or animal figures, 
whether allusive or partial, but such referentiality cannot be determined inde- 
pendently of the perception of the viewer, whether modern or ancient. We return 
to the ideas of Alfred Gell as noted in the Introduction, for Gell, inspired by 
Nelson Goodman, argued, ‘Since everything “resembles” everything else in some 
respects, everything can, under some interpretation, be regarded as “depicting” 
anything you like. Consequently an uncarved stone can be an iconic represen- 
tation of a god just as well as a minutely carved stone idol which looks much 
more “realistic” to us.” One could make a case against this extreme relativistic 
position, arguing that visually we can still distinguish between the figural and 
non-figural, between that which resembles the human form and that which does 
not, and that not everything is merely a matter of convention or subjective 
experience. Gell’s Goodmanian position is, however, a useful reminder of the 
challenges of our subject matter and that our project cannot consist of a simple 
process of elimination. We must remain sensitive to issues of degree and per- 
spective when considering visual references to the human figure. 

Thus far I have used the word ‘iconic’ as synonymous with a figural represen- 
tation of a god in human form, in keeping with both Overbeck’s scheme and 
some current approaches. But according to more recent definitions something 
‘iconic’ can also be representative.*? In other words, we can say that the iconic 
functions like a ‘sign’, in accordance with Umberto Eco’s semiotic description of 
a sign as something that ‘on the grounds of previously established social conven- 
tion, can be taken as something standing for something else’.** Greek religious art 


8 A. Gell, Art and Agency: An Anthropological Theory (Oxford 1998), 131. Gell relies here on Goodman’s 
observation in N. Goodman, Languages of Art: An Approach to a Theory of Symbols (znd edn.; Indianapolis 
1976), 34-9. 

* For the response to Goodman’s argument see M. Brinker, ‘Verisimilitude, Conventions, and Beliefs’, 
New Literary History: A Journal of Theory and Interpretation 14 (1983), 253-67; W. J. T. Mitchell, ‘Pictures and 
Paragraphs: Nelson Goodman and the Grammar of Difference’, in W. J. T. Mitchell (ed.), Iconology: Image, 
Text, Ideology (Chicago 1986), 53-74; and W. J. T. Mitchell, ‘Realism, Irrealism, and Ideology: After Nelson 
Goodman’, in his Picture Theory: Essays on Verbal and Visteal Representation (Chicago 1994), 345-62. 

*% See the Oxford English Dictionary, 2010; <http://www.oed.com> (accessed 31 October 2010). 

“ U. Eco,.A Theory of Semiotics (Bloomington, Ind. 1979), 16. See also A. Potts, ‘Sign’, in R. $. Nelson 
and R. Shiff (eds.), Critical Terms for Art History (2nd edn.; Chicago 2003), 2-34. 
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is rich in forms that are not fully figural, but that are equally, if not more, iconic 
than the figural in the sense that they are representative and can be recognized as 
standing for a particular divinity and as distinctive of a particular cult. The herm, 
for example, typically a representation of Hermes, may not be fully iconic in 
Overbeck’s sense, but is more distinctive visually and therefore more iconic, in 
the modern sense of the term, than a figural image of the god of the boundaries 
wearing a travellers hat and winged boots. 

In keeping with the more recent usage of the word ‘iconic’, an aniconic focal 
point in ritual could be defined as something that does not make a visual 
reference to a particular divinity through its form, as an object that without an 
accompanying text or identifying inscription is not indicative of the identity of a 
particular divinity. This proposition reveals, however, one area in which the 
difference between forms that on their own are non-representative and forms 
that on their own are representative is blurred, for the category ‘aniconisnY can 
encompass both. ‘Aniconic’ can describe an unwrought stone whose religious 
meaning cannot be gleaned from its appearance alone, but is established instead 
by the stories and rituals that are attached to it; ‘aniconic’ can also describe an 
easily recognized non-figural form that is not dependent on a specific local 
context, such as the Dioskouroi’s stars, piloi (literally, pointed caps), or dokana. 
The latter, composed of two horizontal lines linked by two shorter verticals, 
sometimes with two snakes along the verticals, will be discussed in detail in Ch. 7. 

Consideration of this type of iconicity, of the degree to which a form was a 
recognizable symbol in antiquity, is desirable but not necessarily feasible. Ancient 
reception of imagery cannot always be reconstructed. There is, however, no 
reason to restrict ourselves to a single understanding of what ‘aniconic? might 
mean. Rather, we need to keep in mind these distinctions between types of 
iconicities as we move on to explore visual effect, for this nurtures our sensitivity 
to possible religious meanings and to the significance of the adoption of one type 
of monument over another. 

We have already encountered a wide range of cults in which the focal point is 
neither anthropomorphic nor theriomorphic that could be classified as aniconic. 
These might centre on petromorphic (stone) or standing non-figural objects, 
such as a pole or a pillar, or on a vacant space, such as the empty throne or the 
empty niche. We can add to this list cults whose focus is a physiomorphic element 
(tree, mountain), as well as cults that include an altar or ritual paraphernalia alone 
with no additional monument. And depending on how we choose to understand 
the term ‘aniconic’, certain cults revolving around non-anthropomorphic objects 
such as military standards or symbols such as the pilot of the Dioskouroi can also 
be deemed aniconic. In the grey areas of this spectrum of the aniconic are cults 
revolving around objects such as tropaia or phalloi, cults that could be termed 
aniconic and, at the same time, be designated highly iconic. 
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ANICONISM IN GREEK ART AND VISUAL CULTURE 


Let us turn finally to aniconism in Greek art. As we have seen throughout this 
chapter, the idea of Greek aniconism has been inherently linked to the recon- 
struction of the history of Greek worship and with cult practice specifically. We 
have considered aniconism in other visual traditions, but need now to set this 
phenomenon in the broader realm of Greek visual culture, independent of its 
possible cultic context. We therefore need to introduce some preliminary foun- 
dations for that discussion. 

First, we are engaged with the relationship between the realm of the visual and 
the divine. Although ‘aniconic’ can be regarded as the equivalent of ‘non-figural’ 
or ‘non-representative’ in a general sense, for our purposes we shall pick up the 
trajectory of the history of this category and will confine the application of the 
term ‘aniconism’ to imagery that is specifically related to divinities. This restric- 
tion rules out of consideration the rich non-figural repertoire found on Iron Age 
pottery, for instance, as however plausible the argument may seem, we cannot 
tell with certainty whether specific forms were related to particular deities." 
Second, we shall assume that the function of the aniconic in relation to the divine 
in visual culture is similar to its purpose in cult. What can we then say of the role 
of the object, whether statue, stele, or empty seat, that is the focal point of a ritual 
and that is addressed as the divinity? We can assume that in the context of 
religious ritual this object functioned as an indicator, signalling to the worshipper 
that a god was present at a particular site, even if only potentially.** The nature of 
this divine presence is a complex theological problem, but for our present inquiry 
we will remain at the level of worshippers’ experience and can assume that the 
physical recipient of acts such as sacrifice, libations, or gestures of salutation 
designated a place of the divinity who was the ultimate recipient of such acts, 

For treatment of the visual role of objects in worship, Alfred Gell’s anthropo- 
logical terminology for artifacts is handy, and we can usefully adopt his ‘index of 


** On the possible meaning of this rich corpus, N. Himmelmann, ‘Uber einige gegenstandliche Bedeu- 
tungsméglichkeiten des frithgriechischen Ornaments’, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur 7 
(1968), 262-345. 

* This approach owes much to long discussion with Fritz Graf, as well as to a variety of insights from 
different perspectives including Jean-Pierre Vernant’s and Richard Gordon’s ideas regarding Graeco- 
Roman antiquity, Burkhardt Gladigow’s work in the field of religion, and Alfred Gell’s anthropological 
theory. See further R. L. Gordon, ‘Real and the Imaginary’, 5-34; J. P. Vernant, ‘De la présentification de 
Pinvisible a Pimitation de Papparence’, in his Mythe et pensée chez les Grees: tudes de psychologic historique (3rd 
edn., Paris 1985), 339-51; B. Gladigow, ‘Prasenz der Bilder, Prisenz der Gétter. Kultbilder und Bilder der 
Gorter in der griechischen Religion’, VR 4-5 (1985-6), 114-33; Gladigow, ‘Anikonische Kulte’; B. Gladi- 
gow, ‘Epiphanic, Statuctte, Kultbild. Griechische Gottesvorstellungen im Wechsel von Kontext und 
Medium’, VR 7 (1990); J. P. Vernant, ‘Figuration de Vinvisible et catégorie psychologique du double: le 
Colossos’, in his Mrthe et pensée chez les Grees, 325-38; Gell, Art and Agency, and F. Graf, ‘Der Eigensinn der 
Gorterbilder in antiken religidsen Diskursen’, in G. Boehm (ed.), Home Pictor (Munich 2001), 227-43. 
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divine presence’? Following Gell’s model, the relationship between the focal 
point of a ritual and the presence of a divinity is analogous to that of smoke and 
fire.** When we see smoke, we assume fire. The causes of smoke can vary —they 
need not necessarily be fire. But since smoke is typically the outcome of fire, on its 
own it indicates the existence of fire. Similarly, an object that is at the centre of 
ritual and addressed as the divinity, whether a statue or a stele, signals to the 
worshipper the existence of a divine presence at a particular location, even if the 
nature of that presence is not unequivocal. 

The notion of an ‘index of divine presence’ is a tool for analysis. It enables us to 
assess the likelihood that a non-figural object such as a stele or a stone, whose 
precise archaeological provenance remains ambiguous, may indicate the possi- 
bility of divine presence. Although this type of examination inevitably involves 
speculation, Gell’s concept is helpful when we analyse the material in its own 
right and permits a degree of flexibility by the interpreter. As we shall see in the 
following chapters, much of our surviving material is incomplete. We are better 
off admitting the problematic nature of a lonely inscription on a mountain-top in 
ancient Thera or the ambiguities of an Arkadian inscribed stele with no clear 
archaeological context when we contemplate the degree to which these may have 
signalled the presence of a particular divinity in antiquity. 

With this approach, we can turn to visual imagery. How might a depicted scene 
imply the presence of a god or goddess without that divinity’s rendition in human 
form? It is striking that in Greek art it is more common for the presence of gods to 
be implied than one might have expected. This repertoire includes images of 
monuments that might be termed ‘aniconi¢ and that I discuss in detail in Ch. 6, 
such as a pillar of Zeus at a sanctuary depicted on an Apulian vase (Fig. 6.14.).*° We 
find, in addition, renditions of rituals or cultic settings where at least the possi- 
bility of divine presence may be suggested even when there is no figural image ofa 
divinity. Consider the sacrifice performed towards an altar and without an image 
of a divinity which appears on the Pitsd tablet (Fig. 1.5).°° Here, the accompanying 
dedicatory inscription indicates that both the object and the depicted sacrificial 


7 ‘Approximately, the aniconic image of the god in the form of a stone is an index of the god’s spatio- 
temporal presence, but not his appearance. But in this case, the spatial location of the stone is not 
“arbitrarily” or “conventionally” associated with the spatial location of the god; the stone functions as a 
“natural sign” of the god’s location just as smokc is a natural sign of the spatial location of fire’ (Gell, Art 
and Agency, 26). 

** For Gell’s ‘index’ and ‘abduction’ sec his Art and Agency, 13-16. 

®° London, British Museum, F 331. 

* The painted wooden Pits tablet is dated 540-520 Bc (Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 
16464). Dimensions: H: 15 cm, W: 30 cm. See further, M. Gaifman, ‘Visualized Rituals and Dedicatory 
Inscriptions on Votive Offerings to the Nymphs’, Opuscula: Annual of the Swedish Institute at Athens and 
Rome 1 (2008), 85-103. 
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Figure 1.5 The Pitsa 
tablet from near Corinth: 
Procession approaching 
an altar; 540-520 BC, 
painted wood, H: 15 cm, 
L: 30 cm. Athens, 
National Archaeological 
Museum. 


procession are intended for the Nymphs. The lack of a figural image of the 
goddesses cannot be interpreted as an indication that the goddesses were not 
meant to receive the offerings and were assumed absent. On the contrary, the 
object and image denote a potential divine presence that is evoked through the 
ritual act of offering. 

We may expand this corpus to include images that are not necessarily cultic, 
yet their iconographic scheme may suggest the presence of a divinity. Take for 
example the well-known scene of Ajax and Achilles playing dice that was 
famously executed by Exekias (Fig. 1.6).°' The theme of this vase painting 
was repeated throughout the second half of the sixth century Bc both with and 
without the figure of Athena between the two playing figures (see e.g. Figs. 
1.7-8).” The different versions share the same basic composition, leading to 
the common assumption that all variants refer to the same mythological 
event,” for which no explicit textual account has survived. Assuming that 


* Vatican, Museo Gregoriano Etrusco, no. 34-4; J. D. Beazley, Attic Black-Figure Vase-Painters (Oxford 
1956), 145 no. 13. 

* On the so-called Brettenspieler, H.-G. Buchholz, ‘Brettspielende Helden’, in L. Siegfried (ed.), Sport 
und Spiel (Gottingen 1987), 126-84, with further bibliography. See also J. Boardman, ‘Exekias’, AJA 82 
(1978), u-2s, at 19-20; S. Woodford, ‘Ajax and Achilles Playing a Game on an Olpe in Oxford’, JHS 102 
(1982), 173-85; and T. Mannack, The Late Mannerists in Athenian Vase-Painting (Oxford 2001), 87-8. 

** e.g. Boardman, ‘Exekias’, 19-20; Mannack, Late Mannerists, 87-8. 

** There may be an allusion to the game in Aristophanes, Frogs 1400-1, which may be a line from 
Eunpides’ lost play Telephos. See K. J. Dover, Aristophanes: Frogs (Oxford 1993), 368; Boardman, ‘Exekias’, 
19-20, with further bibliography. 
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Ficure 1.6 Attic black-figure 
amphora by Exekias: Ajax and Achilles 
playing dice; c.540-s30 Bc. Rome, 
Vatican Museum. 


Figure 1.7 Attic black-figure 

lekythos: Ajax and Achilles playing dice, 
Athena present; ¢.s00 Bc. Boston, 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Ficure 1.8 Attic black- and red-figure 
amphora, black-figure face by the Lysipides 
Painter: Ajax and Achilles playing dice; 
c.§20 BC. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. 


this is the case, and that we may understand this variety in that each variant 
emphasizes a different aspect of the scene, then the ones with the image of 
Athena between the two heroes indicate that the goddess is present, whereas 
those without the goddess emphasize that she is invisible to the heroes. 
Indeed, we may interpret the usual attitude of the heroes (e.g. Fig. 1.7), who 
concentrate on the game and do not respond to Athena’s presence, even when 
she is portrayed, to suggest that they do not see her. A viewer familiar with the 
entire serics looking at a variant in which Athena is not depicted could 
naturally conjecture that the goddess presides over the game, and that she is 
invisible. Here, a particular visual tradition could imply divine presence. There 
are indeed different ways in which a divinity’s presence in an image may be 
suggested without the figural image, not only through the representation of an 
aniconic monument. Given the scale of the present volume, this corpus 
remains outside this book. 

Aniconism in Greek art, as in Greek ritual practice, could take on forms far 
more varied than those envisioned by Overbeck when he introduced the concept 
in the nineteenth century. The phenomenon is manifest in numerous ways; we 
have not only a spectrum of iconicity, but also a spectrum of the aniconic. We 
find side by side not only naturalistic statues, simple wooden images, Dionysiac 
poles with masks, herms, and many other types of figural and semi-figural 
monuments, but also rough rocks, standing stelai in different geometric forms, 
a range of vacant spaces, cultic sites with nothing but an altar, and numerous 
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divine presences that are merely implied visually. Greek religious art, cultic 
experiences, and visual culture were rich and diverse. Overbeck’s postulates 
located aniconism in the very deep past, as the consequence of the non-existence 
of anthropomorphism and as the polar opposite of the figural, but the variety of 
Greek aniconisms that we have already encountered in this brief overview reveals 
a degree of visual sophistication that is not only compatible with, but also 
complementary to the great achievement of mimesis in art. 


TWO 


Pausanias’ Aniconica 


Pausanias, the Greek travel writer of the second century AD, bequeathed to us the 
most detailed surviving account of aniconic monuments. Pausanias’ Greece offers 
a rich variety of venerated non-figural forms, including rocks that were said to 
have fallen from the sky and stelai that were named as gods. In his Periegesis, the 
inartistic and crude are not overshadowed by the sumptuous and artful. Even 
scholars of the text with no specific interest in Greek aniconism cannot ignore the 
periegete’s particular attention to non-figural religious monuments.’ Pausanias’ 
aniconica, such as the rock that cured Orestes’ madness or the pyramid of Apollo, 
have not only captured the imagination of readers, but have also elicited searches 
for their identification in the material record.2 The appeal of Pausanias’ text 
extends even further: his introduction of expressions such as ‘argoi lithot” (trans- 
lated as unwrought stones), and consistent use of terms such as ‘xoanon’ 
to describe wooden images of gods,> makes the Periegesis a particularly rich 
mine for ancient words that can be adopted as modern technical terms for the 


1K. W. Arafat, Pausanias’ Greece: Ancient Artists and Roman Rulers (New York 1996), 48-50; and 
W. K. Pritchett, Pausanias Periegetes (Amsterdam 1998), i. 143-70. 

2 The stone near Gytheion that is said to have cured Orestes and is named Zeus Kappotas in Pausanias’ 
3. 22. T was associated with the rock inscription JG v.1.1154: Moipa Avés Tepaotiw in E. S. Forster, “Laconia 
Topography’, BSA 13 (1906-7), 219-37, at 222-3. This identification was followed by others, as ¢.g. in 
D. Musti and M. Torelli, Pausanias, Guida della Grecia iii. Libro LIT, La Laconia (Rome 1991), 266. Another 
Lakonian inscription, JG v.1.1155, was also associated with Pausanias’ account. This inscription of archaic 
date and disputable meaning, possibly a type of sacred law, was linked to Orestes’ stones in W. M. Leake 
and J. Murray, Travels in the Morea (London 1830) 1. 248. For a summary of the debate and further 
references, Pritchett, Pausanias Periegetes i. 111-12. See further A. B. Cook, Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion, 
3 vols. (Cambridge 1914-40). iii/1. 939-41; J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece (London 1898) iii. 
379-80; and N. D. Papachatzes, ITavoaviov EdAdSos Hepinynars (Athens 1976), ii. 371. Similarly the 
pyramidal Apollo Karinos mentioned in Pausanias 1. 44. 2 was associated with coins from Megara that 
bear an obelisk between two dolphins and that I discuss in Ch. 7, as at Musti and Beschi, Pausanias, Guida 
della Grecia, i. Libro I, La L’Attica (Rome 1982), 437, an identification that was rejected in V. Lambrinou- 
dakis, ‘Apollo’, LIMC (1984), 1i/1. 188-9, where the passage is read as a reference to Apollo Agyieus. Fora 
summary of the debate and further references, see Pritchett, Pausanias Periegetes 1. 152-3. 

> On the term ‘xonaon’ and its use by ancient and modern authors, A. A. Donohue, Xoana and the 
Origins of Greek Sculpture (Atlanta, Ga. 1988); by Pausanias in particular, at 140-6. See also Frazer, 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece ii. 69-70; M. F. Bennett, ‘A Study of the Word Xoanon’, AJA 21 ( 1917), 
8-21; and Pritchett, Pausanias Periegetes 1. 204-94. 
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classification of finds. Pausanian terminology has acquired a central role in the 
way ancient evidence is classified and ultimately understood. 

Unquestionably, the Periegesis is a key-text on Greek aniconism. The scholarly 
attempt to tie this work to the realities of the past—reading its account in 
conjunction with the material remains or using its language in the creation of 
taxonomies — is, however, fraught with difficulties, and no less so than in relation 
to aniconism. The phrase ‘argoi lithor is a good case in point. The best known of 
Pausanias’ aniconica, avgoi lithoi are not defined by their appearance, but by the 
fact that they were not wrought, carved, or shaped. If we follow Pausanias 
literally, argoi lithoi do not have any distinguishable man-made features, whether 
a specific form or an inscribed text, that would enable their identification today. 
As such, argoi lithoi deny the modern urge to seek them out through archaeo- 
logical exploration. It is possible that an unwrought stone described by Pausanias 
was accompanied or marked by an inscription never mentioned in the Periegesis or 
in any other ancient source, but the desire to link, for example, a rock inscription 
found somewhere in Lakonia to an unwrought stone described in Pausanias’ 
account of the same region can inevitably result in no more than highly specu- 
lative propositions.* 

The problem is compounded by the usage of the phrase ‘argos lithor for the 
taxonomy of material finds. Pausanias’ ‘argoi lithor has achieved the status of a 
technical term and appears as a category in reference books on classical antiquity,° 
designating the phenomenon of the sacred stone in general in any Greek context.* 
Although azgot lithoi are by definition unshaped, the modern category encom- 
passes standing stones with some religious significance, including those found by 
archaeological excavation that are typically worked in some fashion and are often 
inscribed. This application of the phrase ‘argoi lithor distorts our vision both 
when examining material finds and when reading Pausanias’ text. Classifying 
square standing stones as argoi lithoi is not only misleading, but also ascribes to 
these monuments meanings that are implied by Pausanias, but that are not 
necessarily applicable to these standing stones in their original and specific 


* On the rock inscriptions in Lakonia (JG v.1.1154, 1155) that were associated with the stone named 
Zeus Kappotas in the description by Pausanias at 3. 22. 1, see n. 2 above. 

> E. Saglio, ‘Apyor AdOov, in C. Daremberg and E. Saglio (eds.), Dictionnaire des antiquites grecques et 
romaines (Paris 1877), 1/1. 413-14; E. Reisch, ‘Apyo: Aé@ov, in RE (Stuttgart 1896), ii. 723-8; More recently, 
in DnP, argoi lithot are listed as a category, although the discussion is included under baitylia, see 
C. Auffarth, ‘Baitylia’, in DwP (Stuttgart 1997), i. 405. 

° D. Adamesteanu, ‘“Apyor A(for” a Metaponto’, in G. Novak et al. (eds.), Adviatica praehistorica 
et antigua (Zagreb 1970), 307-24; G. Boetto, “Ceppi litici “Sacri” e culti aniconici a Metaponto e a 
Lori’, Archeologia Subacquea 2 (1997), 51-64; and D. Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler fiir die Gotter: Weib- 
geschenkgattungen in westgriechischen Stadtheiligttimern (Rome 2002), 87-8. 
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context.’ Additionally, placing all kind of stones under the rubric of argoi lithoi 
creates the impression that the phenomenon was far more prevalent than was the 
case in Pausanias’ Greece. Pausanias’ relatively sparse use of the phrase ‘argoi 
litho? suggests the infrequency of such forms within the second-century AD 
landscape of the Periegests.* 

Pausanias’ particular style in the Periegesis with its enumerations of individual 
monuments, histories, myths, and local practices invites a reading in bits and 
pieces rather than as a whole and as a guide for a traveller to Greece. The text can 
seem dry, but the ever-growing scholarly interest in the Periegesis is revealing of 
the work’s seductiveness, as a rich ancient source on a wide range of topics 
concerning Greek antiquity, including art and architecture, myth and ritual, 
and cultural and political history.? Furthermore, careful reading shows that 
time and time again what is presented as mere fact, myth, or history forms part 
of a sophisticated and implicit rhetoric that asserts Greek identity under Roman 
rule in the second century AD."° The text’s presentation of the aniconic is worthy of 
focused consideration before any attempt is made to connect literary description 


7 e.g. U. Kron, ‘Heilige Steine’, in H. Froning, T. Hélscher, and H. Mielsch (eds.), Kotinos, Festschrift 
fiir Erika Simon (Mainz 1992), 56-69, at 64-9, insists that argoi ithoi are unwrought, vet includes under this 
heading a variety of cases, some of which are inscribed and clearly wrought. Against the identification of 
standing stones in south-Italian sanctuaries as argoi lithoi, as in Adamesteanu, ‘“Apyor Afor” a Metaponto’, 
Bergitta Bergquist’s note that these may represent a patticular western Greek practice further argues against 
their classification under the general rubric of argoi lithoi. See B. Bergquist, ‘A Particular Western Greck 
Cult Practice?’, Opuscula Atheniensia 19:3 (1992), 41-7. 

8 In the Periegesis, the phrase ‘argos lithos appears five times in the plural (1. 28. 5, 1. 37. 7, 2. 25. 8, 7. 22. 4, 
9. 18. 2) and three times in the singular (3. 22. 1, 9. 24. 3, 9. 27. 1); see V. Pirenne-Delforge and G. Purnelle, 
Pausanias Periegesis: index verborum, listes de fréquence, index nominum (Kernos suppl. 5; Liege 1997) i. 124. 
Following its usage in 7. 22. 4, argoi lithoi has been adopted to designate a general phenomenon, as for 
example by Reisch, ‘Apyo: A(#0’; Adamesteanu, ‘“Apyor AiGov” a Metaponto’; Kron, ‘Heilige Steine’, 64-9. 
To be noted, however, is that in two cases (1. 37. 7, 2. 25. 8) the term is used for stones of a wall, and also 
that while usually these stones are somchow associated with the deep past (see my discussion below), in 
I. 37. 7 there is no such connection—the stones are simply worth secing. 

* Recent years have seen a growing interest in Pausanias’ Periegesis on a nearly industrial scale. Recent 
monographs include J. Akujarvi, Researcher, Traveller, Narrator: Studies in Pausanias’ Periegesis (Lund 
2005); W. Hutton, Describing Greece: Landscape and Literature in the Periegesis of Pausanias (Cambridge 
2005); M. Pretzler, Pausanias: Travel Writing in Ancient Greece (London 2007); and V. Pirenne-Delforge, 
Retour a la source: Pausanias et la religion grecque (Liége 2008). Earlier volumes on a variety of aspects 
of Pausanias’ Periegesis include C. Habicht, Pausanias’ Guide to Ancient Greece (Berkeley, Calif. 1985); 
C. Bearzot, Storia e storiografia Ellenistica in Pausania il Periegeta (Venice 1992); D. Musti and J. Bingen 
(eds.), Pausanias historien: huit exposés suivis de discussions (Geneva 1996); Arafat, Pausanias’ Greece; 
S. E. Alcock, J. F. Cherry, and J. Elsner (eds.), Pausanias: Travel and Memory in Roman Greece (Oxford 
2001); D. Knoepfler and M. Piérart, Editer, traduire, commenter Pausanias en Van 2000 (Neuchatel 2001); 
and A. Naso etal., Stranierie non cittadini nei santuarigreci: atti del convegno internazionale (Grassina 2006). 

10 A point made in S. Swain, Hellenism and Empire: Language, Classicism, and Power in the Greek World, 
AD so0-250 (Oxford 1996), particularly 330-56; and J. Elsner, ‘Structuring “Greece”: Pausanias’ Periggesis as a 
Literary Construct’, in Alcock, Cherry, and Elsner (eds.), Pausanias, 3-20. 
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and archaeological evidence. Pausanias was particularly interested in material 
culture and ritual, and stelai and stones that stood out in the landscape he 
described for his reader were clearly deemed deserving of attention in their own 
right."! Interrogation of Pausanias’ account of these monuments will reveal the 
variety of ways in which they rendered the divine and the mythological integral 
to Greek daily experience and demonstrate how their association with the past, 
and also with Greece’s regions and localities, served to articulate second-century AD 
ideas of Hellenicity. 


THE STONES OF ACHAIAN PHARATI 


In the seventh book of the Periegesis, Pausanias noted that in deep antiquity all 
Greeks venerated argo lithoi. This assertion is one of the most often cited 
quotations in modern accounts of Greek art and religion that consider the 
veneration of non-figural objects; notably, it appears in the first chapter of 
Johannes Joachim Winckelmann’s seminal history of Greek art.'? Pausanias’ 
words have probably informed modern perceptions of Greek aniconism more 
than any other remark by a pagan author. 

Given its particular significance and enduring impact, this comment deserves 
to be resituated within its original context, namely, Pausanias’ description of 
Achaian Pharai: 


Pharai, a city of the Achaians, belongs to Patrai, having been given to it by Augustus. The 
road from the city of Patrai to Pharai is a hundred and fifty stades, while Pharai is about 
seventy stades inland from the coast. Near to Pharai runs the river Pieros, which in my 
opinion is the same as the one flowing past the ruins of Olenus, called by the men of the 
coast the Peirus. Near the river is a grove of plane-trees, most of which are hollow 
through age, and so huge that they actually feast in the holes, and those who have a 
mind to do so sleep there as well. The market-place of Pharai is of wide extent after the 
ancient fashion, and in the middle of it is an image of Hermes, made of stone and bearded. 
Standing right on the earth, it is of square shape, and of no great size. On it is an 
inscription, saving that it was dedicated by Simylus the Messenian. It is called Hermes 
of the Market, and by it is established an oracle. In front of the image is placed a hearth, 
which also is of stone, and to the hearth bronze lamps are fastened with lead. Coming at 
eventide, the inquirer of the god, having burnt incense upon the hearth, filled the lamps 


"J. Elsner, Image and Ritual: Reflections on the Religious Appreciation of Classical Art’, CQ 46:2 
(1996), 515~31. 

2 A. H. Borbein et al., Johann Joachim Winckelmann: Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums. Erste Auflage 
Dresden 1764, Zweite Auflage Wien 1776 (Mainz 2002), 8. On the receptions and interpretations of this extracted 
passage, M. Gaitman, ‘Pausanias and Modern Perceptions of Primordial Greeks’, CRJ 2 (2010), 254-86. 
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with oil and lighted them, puts on the altar on the right of the image a local coin, called a 
‘copper,’ and asks in the ear of the god the particular question he wishes to put to him. 
After that he stops his ears and leaves the market-place. On coming outside he takes his 
hands from his ears, and whatever utterance he hears he considers oracular. There is a 
similar method of divination practised at the sanctuary of Apis in Egypt. At Pharai there is 
also a water sacred to Hermes. The name of the spring is Hermes’ stream, and the fish in it 
are not caught, being considered sacred to the god. Quite close to the image stand square 
stones, about thirty in number. These the people of Pharai adore, calling each by the name 
of some god. At a more remote period all the Greeks alike worshipped uncarved stones 
instead of images of the gods. About fifteen stades from Pharai is a grove of the Dioscuri. 
The trees in it are chiefly laurels; I saw in it neither temple nor images, the latter, 
according to the natives, having been carried away to Rome. In the grove at Pharai is 
an altar of unshaped stones. I could not discover whether the founder of Pharai was 
Phares, son of Phylodameia, daughter of Danaiis, or someone else with the same name." 


The context for Pausanias’ comment about the avgoi lithoi is neither a history of 
art and religion, nor a discussion of the age of aniconism. At the heart of this 
passage is a detailed description of the oracle of Hermes Agoraios (7. 22. 3) that 
includes minutiae of ritual, including incense burning, the type of coin to be 
offered and its exact placement on the altar, and the delivery of the oracle.'* The 
comment on the unwrought stones of the deep past is found after the description 


‘3: Pausanias 7. 22. 1-5 (all texts and trans. of Pausanias Periegesis are adapted from W. H. S. Jones, Loeb 
edn.): (1.) Papat dé, Axyatav dds, reAobar pev és [Tatpas Sdvros Adyovarou, ddés S€ és Papas Marpéwv peév éx 
rob darews ar ddiot mevTHKovTd ELat Kai ExaTov, A770 Baddaons S€ dvw mpos HrrEtpov wep EPSopKovTa. ToTapos dé 
fei mAnatov Papav ITiepos. 6 avbros enol Soxeiv ds kai ra ‘Qd€vou wapéLecaw epetma, ind dvOpumwv Trav mpos 
Oadrdcon xadovpevos [Teipos. mpas S€ 7H ToT apap TAaTavwy €aTiv GAgos, xotAal re to madadtyTOS af TOAAal Kat 
Frovaa peyéBous és togotro ware Kai Earidvrar rev ynpapdyv évrds, Kai dmdaos adv KATA yuapnv Fy Kat 
éyxabevdSouar. (2.) mepiBodos S€ dyopds éyas Kata TpdTov Tov dpyatorepdv earw ev Papuis. ‘Eppod dé év 
péon 7h dyopa AlBou memompévov dyaApa €xov Kai yévera- éatnws 5€ mpds ab7y TH yy TapéxeTat per 7d 
rerpdywvov axjua, peyebe dé eorw ob péyas. xal abr@ xai éniypappa Eneorw, dvafeivar advo Mecanvov 
SyAov: xareirat pev 39 Ayopaios, mapa S€ avr Kai xpnorypiov KabdarnKe. Keita 5€ mpd Tod dydAwatos 
éoria, AMGou Kal abry, poriBSm S€é mpds Ti éorlav mpoaéxovrat Avxvor xaAxoi. (3.) ddixdpevos obv TeEpt 
éonépay <6> 1e Bed xpwpevos ABavwrév re emi rhs éorias Buptd Kat euaAyoas tovs Adxvous eAalov Kat 
etdibas rLOnoww emi rov Bwpdy rov dydApatos év Sebi vopiopa émywprov—Kxadeirat € xadots 76 vopicpaK—ai 
pwd mpds 76 obs rév Bedv droidy Te Kal Exdatw 76 épwrnud art. Td dm6 Tovrou b€ dmeow ex THs dyopas 
émdpatdpuevos ra dra- mpocdSww S€ és 76 extds tas xeipas dmécyev dd TaV Srwv, Kai forwos av émakovan 
dwvas, udvrevpa Hyeirac. (4.) rovadry Kai Alyumrion érépu mepi rod Ambos 76 lepov pavreia KabéatynKer- év 
Papais $€ Kai GSwp fepdv eort 706 Eppov- <Eppot> vaya pev 7} myy9 76 dvopa, rods 5€ ixPis ody aipotaw ef 
abris, dvd@nza elvar tot Oot vopilovres. éorixact S€ éyyttata Tob dydAparos reTpdywvor ALBor TpidKovTa 
pddora apudv- rovrous céBovaw of Papeis, éExdarw Geot Twos dvopa emAé€yovres. Ta S€ Er: TaAGGTEpA Kat 
trois méaw “EAAnat tysds Gecov dvri dyadudruw efxov dpyot AiBo«. (5.) Papetar S€ dcov wévre atadious Kai déxa 
dnwrépw Tis TéAEws eorw GAgos Atocxotpuw. Sddvat pddora ev abr meddxuaat, vads 5€ ode Fu ev adr@ ovde 
dydApata: xoprabivat 5€ of émyespiot daaw és ‘Papny 7a dydAuara. ev Papais S€ ev rH GAcer Baxds ACBwv 
RoydSuyv éari. rvb€abat S€ od efyov ef Papys 6 Pudodapetas rijs Aavaot agiaw 7 opavopos exetuy Tes éyeveTo 
olKioTHs- 


* On the centrality of ritual in the Periegesis, Elsner, ‘Image and Ritual’. 
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of the proceedings of divination, an account that is placed between two sections 
that, although not strictly symmetrical, parallel each other thematically. 

The first theme that frames the passage about divination is the problematic 
nature of Roman occupation, an unwelcome, though not ruinous, interference 
with proper Greek custom.’ In the opening sentence we are told that the city of 
Pharai belongs to the Achaians, yet it is not an independent Greek polis but was 
granted by Augustus to Patrai as part of Augustan reorganization of the region 
and as the result of preference given to Patrai.'* In the closing lines (7. 22. 5) local 
explanation of the lack of the anticipated temple and images (agalmata)" in the 
grove of the Dioskouroi is that they had been carried off by Romans.'* Roman 
rule has taken away fundamentals of this Greek polis—its autonomy and its 
agalmata of the gods." 

The second theme framing the description of the oracle is landscape and its 
geography. In both opening and closing sections Pausanias situates the market- 
place: the distance from Pharai and Patrai and from the coast appears at the start, 
and the distance between the forest of the Dioskouroi and the Pharaian agora at 
the end. Similarly, elements within the landscape also correspond to the two 
parts: the river Pieros and the nearby forest of plane trees in the opening parallel 
the sacred waterway and the forest of the Dioskouroi at the end. 

Despite Roman presence within this landscape that creates a homogenous, 
nearly symmetrical frame around the oracle and the image of Hermes Agoraios, 
Greek antiquity is still alive. In the opening section the river Pieros evokes the 
ruins of Olenos; the genuine old age of the plane trees is visible in their hollow- 
ness; and the agora of Pharai is laid out according to ancient custom. Deep 
antiquity has either survived or been revived to be experienced in the natural 


** On Pausanias’ attitude towards Roman rule, Arafat, Pausanias’ Greece, 80-215; Swain, Hellenism and 
Empire, 352-3. 

'* See Pausanias 7. 18. 7 for his account of Augustan reorganization of the region; also Y. Lafond, 
‘Pausanias et Phistoire du Péloponnese depuis la conquéte romaine’, in Musti and Bingen, Pausanias 
historien, 167-98, at 185-7. 

© On the term ‘agalma’, which is most often translated as ‘image’ but could have a variety of meanings, 
see the introduction to H. Bloesch, Agalma: Kleinod, Weihgeschenk, Gotterbild. Ein Beitrag zur frihgrie- 
chischen Kultur- und Religionsgeschichte (Berne 1943); T. S. Scheer, Die Gottheit und ihr Bild: Untersuchungen 
zur Funktion griechischer Kuttbilder in Religion und Politik (Munich 2000), 8-18; C. M. Keesling, The Votive 
Statues of the Athenian Acropolis (Cambridge 2003), 10; and P. Stewart, Statues in Roman Society: Represen- 
tation and Response (Oxford 2003), 25-7. 

‘* On the significance of such displacements of cult objects by the Romans, S. E. Alcock, Graecia Capta: 
The Landscapes of Roman Greece (Cambridge 1993), 175-80. 

*? On Pausanias’ consistent application of the term ‘polis’ for a free autonomous community, Hutton, 
Describing Greece, 131-2. William Hutton’s note (at 132 n. 14) that Pharai is an exception does not disprove 
this usage, but shows rather that this particular polis was affected by Roman intervention and was deprived 
of its autonomy. 
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landscape, where it allows for a pleasant visit, even an overnight shelter. Alter- 
natively, it is present through replication: new streets are laid out according to 
ancient custom, or at least imagined ancient custom. Old Greece is still visible 
under Roman rule. 

Following the same scheme, the comment on the adoration of stones in the 
closing section parallels the theme of the survival of the past in the opening 
section. Just as the Pharaian agora is not truly ancient for only its form is old- 
fashioned, the Pharaian veneration of square-shaped stones is not specifically 
identified as very ancient, although it does prompt the famous comment on the 
worship of unwrought stones. The square form appears as an archaizing type. 
The aniconic stone functions as another means of rendering the Greek past 
tangible and plays a part in the passage’s ideology of the survival of olden times 
within the framework of foreign presence.” Similarly, the image of Hermes 
Agoraios at the heart of the oracle is linked implicitly to the deep past. Pausanias’ 
comment that the oracle resembles the Egyptian divination practised at the 
sanctuary of Apis suggests a connection with the land described by Herodotos, 
one of Pausanias’ main sources,”' as one of the origins of Greek religion.” Even if 
not very ancient in itself, this Greek oracle replicates a very old site of divination. 

Among these monuments of cult that evoke the deep past there is a formal 
gradation that follows an implied chronology. Hermes Agoraios is square-shaped 
and has a beard and ears—it is a herm. Next to this quadrangular agalma we find 
thirty square-shaped stones, tetragonoi lithoi, that are purely geometric. Finally, 
we are told of deep antiquity with its unwrought stones. There is a shift from the 
semi-figural agalma of Hermes to the purely geometric /ithoi of the thirty gods, 
and then to the unwrought. The reverse chronology of these different forms is 
suggested in Pausanias’ final comment that in even greater antiquity the Greeks 
venerated unwrought stones instead of agalmata. The cultic place that in Pau- 
sanias’ time was occupied by the agalma had earlier been held by the unwrought 
stone. We find here a sequential order: first the unwrought stone, then the purely 
geometric form, and then the agalma. 


20 On the role of objects for the preservation of the past, J. I. Porter, ‘Ideals and Ruins: Pausanias, 
Longinus, and the Second Sophistic’, in Alcock, Cherry, and Elsner, Pausanias, 63-92, esp. 70-2. 

21 On Pausanias’ sources and consultation of Herodotos, Habicht, Pausanias’ Guide to Ancient Greece, 
145; F. Chamoux, ‘La Méthode historique de Pausanias d’aprés le livre I de la Periggese’, in Musti and 
Bingen, Pausanias historien, 45-69, at 59; and E. L. Bowie, ‘Inspiration and Aspiration: Date, Genre and 
Readership’, in Alcock, Cherry, and Elsner, Pausanias, 21-32. 

2 In Herodotos 2. 50 we find the claim rhat the names of almost all the gods in Greece originated in 
Egypt and in Herodotos 2. 4. 2 the claim that the Egyptians were the first to set up altars, images, and 
temples to the gods. On Herodotos’ perception of Egypt as the source of Greck religious customs, 
G. Zographou, ‘L’Argumentation d’Hérodote concemant les emprunts faits par les Grecs a la religion 
égyptienne’, Kernos 8 (1995), 187-203; T. Harrison, Divinity and History: The Religion of Herodotus (Oxford 
2000), 182-4; and R. Thomas, Herodotus in Context (Cambridge 2000), 274-7. 
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There is a correlation between form on one hand and recognizability of the 
worshipped divinity on the other. The herm, strongly associated with Hermes 
and therefore the god of the oracle at Pharai, can be identified.» That the identity 
of the god can be determined by non-Pharaians facilitates the consultation and 
veneration of the oracle by outsiders— Pausanias notes the foreigner’s inscription. 
The resemblance between the Pharaian and the Egyptian oracles reinforces the 
herm’s associations well beyond Pharai. The cult at the Pharaian marketplace, its 
title, ‘Hermes of the Agora’ correlating with its location, emerges as a site 
available to those who are not natives.?* By contrast, the thirty stones are 
essentially local. Through a process of naming, the people of Pharai have given 
the otherwise repetitive and anonymous geometric stelai a particular religious 
meaning, linking each one with a specific divinity. Pausanias, coming from 
elsewhere, does not mention which gods are worshipped here. 

The adoration of the uncarved stones is portrayed in hazy terms. The descrip- 
tion lacks the specificities of ritual that are provided for the identifiable Hermes 
Agoraios with its ties to Egypt and Messenia. There is none of the essentially local 
that pervades the named and venerated square stones of Pharai. The reader is told 
nothing of the nature, locality, identity, or particularities of worship of the 
uncarved stones. But all Greeks alike are said to have worshipped the gods with 
uncarved stones in the deep past. Viewed from the realities of the second century 
AD, the veneration of argoi lithoi takes shape as a unifying notion, as an image of 
deep antiquity in which the rocks of Greece untouched by time and by any kind 
of foreign presence furnished the setting for worship. This notion can be shared 
by all Greeks alike, for it provides a common past in which all Hellenes wor- 
shipped the collective of the gods. More than a concrete historical assertion, this 
generalizing comment is an expression of an ideology that asserts direct and 
uninterrupted ties between the Greeks and their land through religion. At 
Achaian Pharai this relationship could be witnessed in these archaizing forms, 
in these thirty square-shaped aniconic stones sited next to the herm that stood 
‘directly on the earth’. 


» The association between the hermaic form and Hermes that is suggested by the term ‘herm’” is 
uncontested, although as we shall sce below, other divinities could be represented in hermaic form. On 
herms, L. Curtius, Die antike Herme (Leipzig 1903); R. Lullies, Die Typen der griechischen Herme 
(KGnigsberg 1931); H. Wrede, Die antike Herme (Mainz 1986); G. Siebert, ‘Hermes’, LIMC (1990), 
v/1. 285-387; and B. Riickert, Die Herme im offentlichen und privaten Leben der Griechen: Untersuchungen 
zum Funktion der griechischen Herme als Grenzmal, Inschrifttriger und Kultbild des Hermes (Regensburg 
1998). 

» On Pausanias as pilgrim, W. Hutton, ‘The Construction of Religious Space in Pausanias’, in J. Elsner 
and I. Rutherford (eds.), Pilgrimage in Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Antiquity: Seeing the Gods 
(Oxford 2005), 291-317. 
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ARGOI LITHOI AND STONES FROM THE DEEP PAST IN THE 
SECOND CENTURY AD 


Some argoi lithoi survived into Pausanias’ lifetime. The argoi lithoi he encountered 
were not necessarily venerated, nor inevitably related to a hero or divinity. In two 
cases they are mentioned as noteworthy wall-stones.?> All do, however, emerge 
from his descriptions first and foremost as relatively rare, unaltered relics of a 
primordial past age. 

One such encounter with a singular argos lithos is recorded in Pausanias’ report 
from Thespiai. 


Of the gods the Thespians have from the beginning honoured Love most, and they have a 
very ancient agalma of him, an unwrought stone. Who established among the Thespians 
the custom of worshipping Love more than any other god I do not know. He is 
worshipped equally by the people of Parium on the Hellespont, who were originally 
colonists from Erythrae in Ionia, but today are subject to the Romans.” 


The description of the Thespian religious landscape begins with the assertion of 
Eros’ unique place at the top of the pantheon from the very beginning. This 
statement is then correlated with the cultic reality in which the very ancient 
agalma of the god is said to be an unwrought stone. The material object, visibly 
very old, physically asserts the antiquity of Eros’ position in Thespiai. Local 
religious ideology is materialized in the landscape of ritual.” 

The importance of the stone becomes even more apparent when considered in 
the broader context of Pausanias’ account of the Thespian cult of Eros (9. 27. 1-5). 
Pausanias’ admission that he is ignorant of the reasons for Eros’ unique status in 
Thespiai leads the way to a general account of the god of love (9. 27. 2-3) in 
which he lists different Greek views of the divinity and poets who wrote about 
love, including Hesiod and Sappho. He then returns to the visual arts and 


25 Pausanias mentions a noteworthy wall of unwrought stones in Attica (1. 37. 7) and in Tiryns he notes 
the wall built of unwrought stones that is said to have becn built by Cyclops (2. 25. 8). In addition he 
explicitly notes the existence of the following argoi lithoi: two stones on the Arcopagos (1. 28. 5), three 
stones that were burial markers in Thebes (9. 18. 2), the stone of Orestes in Lakonia (3. 22. 1), the stone at 
the sanctuary of Herakles in Hyettos (9. 24. 3), and the stone of Eros in Thespiai (9. 27. 1). 

26 Pausanias 9. 27. 1. Becv 5€ of Geomeis ripa@ow "Epwra uddora e& dpyys, kal oprow dyaAna madatdTaTov 
éorw dpyos ALOos. “Oorts 5€ 6 karagTnodpevos Ocometow Epwra bea oéBeobar uadora, avx ofa. o€Bovrar 5€é 
ovdév Tt hocov Kat ‘EdAnonovriov ITapvavoi, TO pev avéxabeyv e& "Twvias Kat "Epvbpay ATMKLOPEVOL, a Crs e¢ 
Yay teAobvres és ‘Puwpaious. 

2 The manner in which ideology is attached to material reality is not discernible from Pausanias’ text. 
Pausanias could have been informed of Eros’ special status in Thespiai and subsequently saw the stone, but 
alternatively, he could have witnessed the ancient unwrought stone of Eros and have concluded that the 
local practice was very ancient. On the process of pinning ideas to objects see further C. Jacob, ‘The Greek 
Traveler’s Areas of Knowledge: Myths and Other Discourses in Pausanias’ Description of Greece’, Yale French 
Studies 59 (1980), 65-85, at 81; and Arafat, Pausanias’ Greece, 65. 
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mentions one statue of Eros made by Lysippos and another by Praxiteles. As a 
result of Roman presence Praxiteles’ work is no longer here: it was carried away, 
returned, and then carried away once more by Nero, only to perish in fire. The 
unwrought stone remained in its place. Once the reader has acquired this grim 
history of the lost statue made by the great master that survived only in replica, 
the unwrought stone of Eros adopts the mantle of the authentic ancient agalma 
of Eros. The argos lithos formed a true, visible, and tangible testament to the 
primordial Thespian tradition of veneration of Eros above all other divinities, a 
testament that had remained intact and constant. 

The correlation between great antiquity and high religious status appears in 
other places. For Orchomenos Pausanias reports: ‘At Orchomenos is a sanctuary 
of Dionysos, but the oldest is one of the Graces. They worship the stones most, 
and say that they fell for Eteokles out of heaven.”* Although the rocks of the 
Graces are not described as argoi lithoi but as petrai, these stones fell for a local 
hero. Greater antiquity goes hand in hand with greater veneration. The story 
about the stones’ heavenly origins and their mythological pedigree bolsters the 
cult’s prestige. A similar idea is known from the more familiar case of Athens: 


Both the city and the whole of the land are alike sacred to Athena, for even those who in 
their parishes have an established worship of other gods nevertheless hold Athena in 
honour. But the most holy symbol, that was so considered by all many years before the 
unification of the parishes, is the image of Athena which is on what is now called the 
Acropolis, but in early days the Polis. A legend concerning it says that it fell from heaven; 
whether this is true or not I shall not discuss.?° 


In Athens, as in Thespiai, the most revered image of the patron deity had purport- 
edly already been venerated in prehistory, before the unification of Attica. As in the 
cases of Eros’ argos lithos and the stones of Orchomenos, the form of the highly 
regarded Athenian relic remains an enigma.*° The object’s significance resides in its 
singular role in religion that correlates with its heavenly origins. In both Athens 


26 Pausatias 9. 38. 1. Opyopeviots d€ menoinzat xai Aioviaon, 76 dé dpxardtatov Xapitwy eoriv lepdy. ras per 
87 wérpas o€Bovol re padcora Kal 7a) Ereoxdet adtas receiv éx Tov ovpavoy daow- ta 5€ dydAuata <Ta> ody 
Kéopm TeTroinpeva avereOn pev én x00, AiBou d€ eort Kal Tatra. 

» Ibid. 1. 26. 6. fepa pev rs AOnvas éorw Fre GAAN wdds Kai} Td0a Gpotws yi—Kai yap dots Beovs 
xabéarynxey GAdous ev Tois Shots aéBeww, oddév Tt Fagor THY AOnvay ayovaw ev Tywi— 70 S€ ayiwTaroy év Kom 
toAdois mpdrepov voptabev Ereow <> oupADov azo Trav Sjpwy éariv Abnvas Gyadna ev 7H viv axpoTroAa. TOTE 
8€ dvopalonery moder. Oyen dé és adro eye receiv €x Tov ovpavoy. Kai roto wév ode eméLerpt cite ovTus etre 
aAdus Exe. 

»” On the stare of Athena Polias and its enigmatic appearance, C. J. Herington, Athena Parthenos and 
Athena Polias: A Study in the Religion of Periclean Athens (Manchester 1955); J. H. Kroll, ‘The Ancient Image 
of Athena Polias’, Studies in Honor of Homer Thompson (Hesperia suppl. 20, 1982), 65-76; J. M. Mansfield, 
‘The Robe of Athena and the Panathenaic Peplos’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of California Berkeley 198s), 
135-88; and I. B. Romano, ‘Early Greek Cult Images and Cult Practices’, in R. Hagg, N. Marinatos, and G. 
Nordquist (eds.), Early Greek Cult Practice (Stockholm 1988), 127-34. 
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and Thespiai the agalma of the divinity that was associated with the deep past had a 
unique religious prestige. 

We have seen Pausanias’ presentation of the stone of Thespiai as a good 
example of a cherished relic from the presumed deep past when all Greeks alike 
worshipped argoi lithoi. The account of Thespiai can, however, seem incompat- 
ible with the assertion that in olden times the argoi litho were venerated in place 
of agalmata. In the account from Pharai, the aniconic stones appear to be 
precedents of the agalmata, but in the description of Thespiai we read that the 
agalma is an argos lithos. If one adopts the common interpretation of the word 
agalma as an adornment for the pleasure and glory of the divinity and as typically 
a work in which artistic skill has been invested, this assertion may be highly 
problematic.*! How could the agalma be a stone neither formed nor shaped, an 
object lacking any kind of craftsmanship? The idea of the agalma as an un- 
wrought stone contradicts the fundamental dichotomy between the figural and 
the aniconic, a dichotomy seen not only in Overbeck’s work, but also to varying 
degrees in more recent literature.*? 

The statement that azgoi lithoi preceded agalmata and the account of an agalma 
that s an unwrought stone may appear incompatible, but need not be contra- 
dictory. In the first claim, Pausanias situates the veneration of unwrought stones 
in relation to the adoration of images, the former as the precedent for the latter. 
In the second claim, what has come to be known by the second century AD as the 
agalma has the form of an unwrought stone. Taken together, the old, unwrought 
objects that historically preceded agalmata have by Pausanias’ time come to be a 
type of agalma. In the second-century aD context there is no fundamental 
opposition between, on the one hand, the artistic and wrought and, on the 
other hand, the unformed and natural. This passage certainly implies that the 
word agalma in its Pausanian sense has much broader resonance than is usually 
ascribed to the term. Whereas most of the agalmata described by Pausanias were 
admired for their artistry and precious materials, the agalma of Thespiai was 
unique in its genuine antiquity, which was visibly attested in the unwrought 
nature of the stone. By the second century AD, inartistic crudeness that was 
perceived as a testament of antiquity had become an ornament, an object of 
delight, a type of agalma in its own right. 

That agalma and argos lithos could occupy the same cultic place, named as the 
divinity and worthy of a traveller’s attention, is further evident in the following 


21 See discussion of agalma in the Introduction and in this chapter above. On the idea of the agalma as 
an adornment and source of pleasure, L. Gernet, Anthropologie de la Gréce antique (Paris 1968), 97-9. 

2 Examples of this assumed dichotomy are seen e.g. in A. F. Stewart, Greek Sculpture: An Exploration 
(New Haven, Conn. 1990), i. 44-5; Kron, ‘Heilige Steine’, 56-7; and N. J. Spivey, Understanding Greek 
Sculpture: Ancient Meanings, Modern Readings (London 1996), 43-5. 
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account from Hyettos: ‘In Olmones they did not show me anything that was in 
the least worth seeing, but in Hyettus is a temple of Herakles, from whom the 
sick may get cures. There is an image not carefully carved, but of unwrought 
stone after the ancient fashion.”* Herakles’ presence, which invites the ill to seek 
the god’s cure in this healing sanctuary, is represented here not by an agalma 
made with techne, but by an unwrought stone ‘after the ancient fashion’, kata to 
archaion>* As Peter Stewart has noted, the iconic, artistic agalma is contrasted 
here with the crude stone.** The structure of the sentence suggests, however, that 
both could be types of ‘Herakles’. Lack of artistry is indeed set against crudeness, 
but not in the sense that one negates the other, but as two different options. The 
particular worth of the old-fashioned, unwrought stone emerges from the rhet- 
oric of the passage: against the background of Olmones where there is nothing 
worth seeing, the sanctuary at Hyettos is the home of a unique rock, whose 
natural form is a visible testament of old ways. The case of Hyettos demonstrates 
that ideals of worth due solely to visual impact are not necessarily unrelated to 
religious values. The stone cannot be understood only as a sacred relic, for it was 
also amonument to be viewed and admired, offering its audience a glimpse of the 
practices of the past. 

We have reached Delphi. ‘Ascending from the tomb you come to a stone of no 
large size. Over it every day they pour olive oil, and at each feast they place on it 
unworked wool. There is also an opinion about this stone, that it was given to 
Kronos instead of his child, and that Kronos vomited it up again.’3¢ At the central 
panhellenic shrine a humble object is being anointed on a daily basis and covered 
with wool at every feast. In contrast to the rectangular blocks at Pharai, this rock 
is not named as a god. Its singular status is suggested, however, by the frequency 
of its veneration. And its import cannot be questioned when the reader learns in 
addition that the stone is said to have been offered by Rhea to Kronos in place of 
the infant Zeus and thereby saved the god from being devoured by his father. In 
the second century AD this stone was perceived as Zeus’ mythological substitute.?” 


% Pausanias 9. 24. 3. Aas Sé dkiov ev pev ‘OApwow oS emi Bpayvrarov mapeixov oddev, ev ‘Yirrw S€ vads 
éorw ‘Hpaxdéous xai idpara evpacba mapa tovrov Trois Kdpvovaw Earw, dvros obx!i dydAparos ov téxvq, AlBou 
5€ dpyob xara 70 dpyaiov. 

% On the term ‘techne’, J. J. Pollitt, The Ancient View of Greek Art: Criticism, History, and Terminology 
(New Haven, Conn. 1974), 32-7. 

36 Stewart, Statues in Roman Society, 67. 

36 Pausanias 10. 24. 6. éravaBdvre 8€ do Tob pytjparos ALOos eotiv ob péyas: ToUTOU Kai EAatov donuepat 
kataxéouat Kal Kara éoprny éxdaryy pia emrPéaat 7a dpyd- Catt b€ kai bdfa és abrdv SoOjvai Kpdouwp tov diBov 
avri rob maidds, Kat ws adOis Gpecev avrov 6 Kpévos. 

»” Further on Zeus’ stone, Cook, Zeus, iii. 927-38; M. Bernard, ‘La Pierre et le foyer. Note sur les 
v. 453-306 de la Théogonie hésiodique’, Metis (1987), 215-20; and J. Davidson, ‘Zeus and the Stone 
Substitute’, Hermes 123 (1995), 363-9. Some scholars have drawn the connection between Zeus” stone 
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Pausanias’ description correlates with Hesiod’s account in the Theagony,>* that 
once Kronos disgorged the stone, Zeus placed it in Delphi to be a sign (sema) and 
marvel (thauma) to human beings.*’ While Hesiod asserted that the rock was 
large,*® Pausanias claimed that it was not big, an incongruity that says more about 
the two texts than about the object’s size, which cannot be reconstructed on the 
basis of either source. In Hesiod the scale of the stone plays to its role as a 
substitute, swaddled to resemble the divinity; the object’s great size is metonymic 
of Zeus’ own enormity.*? Large dimensions confirm the story and befit a me- 
morial at Delphi. Pausanias undermines this idea, however, and shifts the em- 
phasis from the rock itself to the manner in which it was received.* The story he 
terms a doxa, an opinion whose validity is unconfirmed; for Pausanias it is the 
actions around the object and their frequency—every day and at every feast — that 
reveal the stone’s import in the eyes of his contemporaries. 

Although Pausanias does not make an explicit link between the myth and the 
rituals, the connection is implied in his text by the juxtaposition of these two 
elements. The relationship between the story of the stone and the worship of the 
stone articulates the tension between the material object and the divine. In the 
account detailed by Hesiod, the stone is not said to be the divinity or to have 
been originally imbued with supernatural powers, yet it was this very rock that 
enabled Zeus to survive and become the father of gods and men. Pausanias 
provides an analogous description: the stone is not named Zeus, yet it is the 
recipient of constant ritual attention. Furthermore, the ritual act of concealment 
echoes the well-known part of the myth, which Pausanias does not relate, that 


and the omphalos at Delphi, the marker of the centre of the world determined by Zeus, who released two 
eagles who met at Delphi, described in Pindar fr. 54. Although both stones are related to Zeus and the 
confirmation of his power, the omphalos was first and foremost the navel of the world and gains its primary 
meaning and religious significance from its location; the omphalos is not a substitute for a divinity or an 
object that would have been perceived as a god. On the omphalos and its status see further H.-V. Herrmann, 
Omphalos (Minster 1959); C. Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Reading’ Greek Culture: Texts and Images, Rituals and 
Myths (Oxford 1991), 235-6; and Kron, “Heilige Steine’, 62. 

* Hesiod, Theagony 497-500; text and translation adapted from Glenn W. Most, Locb edn., 2006. 
First he vomited up the stone, since he had swallowed it down last of all; Zeus set it fast in the broad- 
pathed earth in sacred Pytho, down in the valleys of Parnassus, to be a sign thereafter, a marvel for mortal 
human beings. aparov § eéjunoe ABov, mdparov xatarivwv- | rev pev Zeds ornpite xara xBoves edpuodecns | 
T1u90t év hyabén, yuddAors bro Hapyncacoio, | ony’ énev eEoricw, Daipa Bvnroicr Bpotoiat. 

3° On the passage in context, M. L. West, Theogony (Oxford 1966), 303. 

” Hesiod, Theogony 485. 

“| The classic ancient passage exemplifying this perception of Zeus is the description of the impact of 
Zeus’ nod in Iiad 1. 528-30. On the role of art in articulating this idea, R. L. Gordon, The Real and the 
Imaginary: Production and Religion in the Graeco-Roman World’, AH 2 (1979), 5-34; and M. Gaifman, 
‘Framing Divine Bodies in Greek Art’, in V. Platt and M. Squire (cds.), Framing the Visual in Greek ana 
Roman Art (forthcoming). 

* On Pausanias’ emphasis on rituals, Elsner, ‘Image and Ritual’. 
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the stone was hidden in swaddling-clothes. The force of false perception is also 
felt. At the time when it was covered, the stone was believed by Kronos to be the 
infant god himself. Once revealed, however, its true appearance confirmed that 
the stone was not Zeus. Its not-being-Zeus was the very quality that enabled the 
god’s ultimate trumph. 

This singular relationship between divinity and object rendered the rock a 
cornerstone of Zeus’ dominion. This idea is articulated in Hesiod’s assertion 
that only once Zeus became powerful, did his father Kronos disgorge the stone 
that his son then placed in Delphi. Zeus’ next action confirmed his supremacy — 
he freed his siblings from Kronos’ bonds.** Placed at the Pythian shrine, the rock 
marked the end of Kronos’ dominance and the beginning of Zeus’ rule. It 
constituted a victory monument and a memorial for the transition from one 
mythological age to another. The rock memorialized a point in time, a point in 
the depths of the past. Unlike Pausanias’ generic argoi lithoi that were associated 
with vague notions of great antiquity, this unique object, the god’s mythological 
substitute, denoted in the second century AD the very beginning of the age of 
Zeus’ reign over gods and men. 

Not all the stones from the past to which Pausanias drew attention were at the 
heart of sanctuaries. At another Boeotian site we are told of three argoi lithoi that 
were not necessarily related to ritual: ‘Quite close to it are three unwrought 
stones. The Theban antiquaries assert that the man lying here is Tydeus, and that 
Maeon carried out his burial. As proof of their assertion they quoted a line of the 
Iliad: “Of Tydeus, who at Thebes is covered by a heap of earth”.’*> The three argoi 
lithoi of Thebes mark the grave of Tydeus, one of the Seven Against Thebes, who 
is said to have been buried by the local Theban Maion. The stones were part of a 
burial complex that included the tomb of Melanippos—a great Theban mytho- 
logical hero, as Pausanias has noted in the preceding section (9. 18. 1)—and 
purportedly also the graves of the children of Oedipus. The unwrought stones, 
the only tomb marker described in this passage, form a memorial to Thebes’ glory 
in the mythological deep past. 

The particular significance of the argoi lithoi lies in the assertion that the 
Homeric myth with its Theban protagonists is localized in this place. The stones 
provide material confirmation of an essentially local ideology. The Thebans’ 
admission in the following section (9. 18. 3) that the nearby grave of Teiresias 
is a cenotaph underscores the role played by these monuments in Theban 


* Hesiod, Theogony 497-500. 

“| Ibid. 500-2. 

** Pausanias 9. 18. 2. Todrou d¢ éyyttata tpeis claw dpyoi Aibot. OnBaiwy S€ of ra dpyaia pynpovetorres 

<r . os he eer 2 a eer rae , 3 , Pee) , 
Tviéa daaiv €tvat TOV évravba KELLLEVOV, tabjvat 5é QuTov vu7To Maiovos, Kat ES BapTuptay TOU Adyou Tape GXOV 


Taw év Thad: Eros ‘Tudéos, dv OnBnat xurn xara yaia Kaddmrec. 
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understanding of their own reality. Authenticity is not the point—whether 
Tydeus had indeed been buried here is not significant. Local perception of these 
crude stones as markers of the grave of a mythological hero allows the stones to 
confirm the myth materially, and in turn renders the story from legend into 
attestable local history. The roughness of the stones facilitates this process by 
testifying to their antiquity. 

The argot lithoi of Thebes may have been revered, possibly in a ritual of the sort 
described by Pausanias at the nearby tomb of Oedipus’ children. The story that 
these stones tell Pausanias, however, is not about their cultic role in his own days, 
but rather about their agency in generating a local history. Their unwrought 
quality is the material synonym for those great and victorious days that renders 
the past literally tangible to the present. 

Stones can also be named. In numerous cases a given name encapsulates the 
specifically local meaning of the aniconic. For instance, in Boeotia once again, we 
read: 


They show also the tomb of the children of Herakles by Megara. Their account of the 
death of these is in no way different from that in the poems of Panyassis and of 
Stesichorus of Himera. But the Thebans add that Herakles in his madness was about to 
kill Amphitryon as well, but before he could do so he was rendered unconscious by the 
blow of the stone. Athena, they say, threw at him this stone, which they name Restorer of 
Reason [sophronistera].* 


Here the stone, which was not necessarily unwrought, validates the Theban 
version of Herakles’ saga. The locals show the object that they claim was thrown 
by the goddess at the hero and saved Amphitryon from death. The name 
‘Restorer of Reason’ ascribed to the stone the power to transform Herakles and 
to restore one of the qualities associated with Athena, the goddess who threw the 
stone. The name captures the link between the goddess, the myth, and the 
material object. 

The power of naming in tying the mythological past to the localized present is 
evident in the case of the axgoi lithoi in Athens: 


There is also the Hill of Ares, so named because Ares was the first to be tried here; my 
narrative has already told that he killed Halirrhothius, and what were his grounds for this 
act. Afterwards, they say, Orestes was tried for killing his mother, and there is an altar to 
Athena Areia (Warlike), which he dedicated on being acquitted. The unhewn stones on 


© Ibid. 9. 11. 2. "Emdecxviovat 5¢ ‘Hpaxrdous trav maldwr tev éx Meydpas prjpa, otdév re aA\Aolws Ta €s TOV 
Odvarov Aeyovres #} Ernaixopos 6 Tpepaios cai [aviacas év trois Exeaw éxoinaav. OnBaior dé Kat Tae 
énAéyovaw, as ‘Hpakdjs ind tis pavias Kai Apditpiwva Epeddev droxrivvivat. apdotepov 5€ dpa Umvos 
érédaBev abrév bd rob Abou THs TAN Hs: AOnvay dé efvar thy énadeiady of tov AiBov TtodTov évTwa 
Sudpovaripa dvoydlovaw. Note that I have followed LSJ in rendering soplronistera as ‘restorer of wisdom’, 
which reflects the root sophron, rather than as ‘chastiser as in W. H. S. Jones’s Loeb translation. 
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which stand the defendants and the prosecutors, they call the stone of Outrage [Avbvis] 
and the stone of Ruthlessness.“’ 


The structure of this passage creates a link between past and present. Ares and 
Orestes were both tried here for murder. Pausanias does not state, however, that 
as defendants they stood on the stone that is named /ybris in the passage; rather, 
this impression is created by the progression from the account of Ares’ and 
Orestes’ crimes, to the altar to Athena dedicated by Orestes, and finally to the 
note on the rocks. The story is embedded in the landscape, and myth and named 
rocks together articulate a perception assigned to the occupant of the space on the 
Areopagos. Each label characterized the projected disposition of the parties 
involved: the act of bybris by the accused; the prosecutor’s lack of forgiveness 
and demand that the full penalty of the law be imposed.*# Names, rocks, and 
legend together turn participation in a trial into an act modelled after mytho- 
logical precedents, their authenticity attested on the hill by the unshaped argoi 
lithot. 

A further significance of naming emerges in the account from Gytheion in 
Lakonia: ‘Just about three stades from Gytheion is an unwrought stone. Legend 
has it that when Orestes sat down upon it his madness left him. For this reason 
the stone was named in the Dorian tongue, Zeus Kappotas.”** We re-encounter 
Orestes, the quintessential local hero in this part of Greece.®° Like the Theban 
stones, the Gytheion rock preserves the idea of Orestes’ particular connection to 
these Dorian lands and renders the hero’s notional presence in these regions part 
of present experience. The stone is said to be the site at which supernatural 
powers were revealed, for having sat upon it, Orestes was cured of his madness. 
The name given to the stone, Zeus Kappotas, expresses the religious meaning of 
the event by specifically associating the mythological miracle with Zeus. The 
epithet kappotas, unattested anywhere else and possibly denoting ‘fallen down’, 
may refer to a local perception of the event in which the god’s powers were 
thought to have come down upon Orestes.> The azgos lithos of Gytheion is 
presented as the locus for the manifestation of divine power, presumably of the 
force of Zeus in curing the hero of his fury. 


* Tbid. 1. 28. 5. dare 5€ Apetos mdyos kadovpevos, Ore mpatos Apys évravOa expiOn, cai por Kai rabra 
dedHAwKer 6 Adyos ws Adtppodcov dvédor cai éf’ Srw Kreivere. kpiOjvat 5€ kai votepov "Opéatny A€youaw em ra 
pore THs unTpds- Kai Bwpos ear Abnvas Apetas, dv avéOnxer aroguyar thy Sixny. rovs 5€ apyous AlBous, ef’ dr 
éardow door Sixas bréxovat Kai of StwKovres, Tov prev “Y Bpews zov b€ Avacdeias adrav dvopydlover. 

4 LSJ s.v. dvatSeca. 

*? Pausanias 3. 22. 1. Du@lou 8€ rpeis pddtora andes atadious dpyds AiBos. 'Opéarnv Aéyovat xabecbévra éx’ 
avrou mavcacba THs pavias, da TovTO 6 ABs Wropaabn Zeds Kannwtas cata yAwacav tHv Aupida. 

5° On the significance of the transfer of Orestes’ bones to the Spartan agora around 560 BC see the 
discussion in I. Malkin, Myth and Territory in the Spartan Mediterranean (Cambridge 1994), 28-32. 

5 According to P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque, histoire des mots (Paris 1968) 
s.v., Kappotas is a form of kata-potas, the equivalent of ‘fallen down’. 
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Naming a stone ‘Zeus Kappotas’ could have further implications. As we saw in 
the case of Pharai, the locals named the square stones and the locals venerated the 
square stones. The connection between naming an object as a divinity and 
worshipping that object is not original to Pausanias and, as we shall see in 
Ch, 3, can be found as early as the fifth century Bc.*? In Gytheion, the name 
could allow for the worship of Zeus at the stone and mark the cult as specifically 
local by means of a Dorian epithet. The roughness serves to confirm this local 
myth and concomitantly enhances the stone’s unique religious status as an object 
preserved in its original state from when Zeus’ powers were made manifest. 


STONES AS SPACES FOR GODS AND HEROES 


The meanings of the stone in Gytheion were manifold and interwoven. The seat 
of Orestes is a site of rest and, at the same time, the location for an exhibition of 
divine power. The stone is a material object revered for its mythology but, at the 
same time, it delineates a space occupied by the mythological hero. Its connota- 
tions are derived not only from its materiality or form, but also from its role in 
creating a mental frame for a mythological event. The stone has embedded the 
myth and the divine in the landscape, and has itself become a visible, tangible 
object that both preserves and generates a sense of locale.® 

In Pausanias’ Greece there are numerous stones, their form—wrought or 
unwrought—unspecified, that are explicitly said to have served as seats and 
resting places for mythological figures. For Salamis Pausanias reports: ‘In Salamis 
is shown a stone not far from the harbour, on which they say that Telamon sat 
when he gazed at the ship in which his children were sailing away to Aulis to take 
part in the joint expedition of the Greeks.’ From his account we can readily 
visualize the residents of Salamis pointing to the stone and recounting the story. 
The stone is the fixed point that enables the legendary past to come to life, 
mediating between remote times and experienced reality, such that the figure 
of a local hero, Telamon, can be pictured within the landscape as he gazes at the 
departing ships. Similarly, in Thebes Pausanias notes: “Here there is a stone, on 
which, they say, used to sit Manto, the daughter of Teiresias. This stone lies 
before the entrance, and they still call it Manto’s chair.” 


52 A primary example is Herodotos, discussed in Ch. 2; see Thomas, Herodotus in Context, 274-82. 

5 On the significance of local mythologies, S. R. F. Price, Religions of the Ancient Greeks (Cambridge 
1999), 19-25; and S. R. F. Price, ‘Local Mythologies in the Greek East’, in C. J. Howgego, V. Heuchert, 
and A. Burnett (eds.), Coinage and Identity in the Roman Provinces (Oxford 2005), 115-24. 

54 Pausanias 1. 35. 3. Sedxvuras S€ ALGos év Larapive ob mdppw tov Aysevos: eri robrov kabypevov TeAapave 
Spay A€yovow és Ti vaby dmomhedvrwy of Tdv waidww és AddiSa emi Tov xowov Tay ‘EdAjvaw arddov. 

55 Ibid. 9. 10. 3. €or: 8 évraiba ABos &¢’ hb Mavres dacr rHv Tepeciov xabéleabat. odros pev mpd THs €oddov 
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The name Manto’s Chair turns the rock into a perceived locus of the blind 
seer’s daughter. The significance of the particular label is even more striking in 
this instance: ‘On the road from Megara there is a spring on the right, and a little 
farther on a rock. It is called the bed of Aktaion, for it is said that he slept thereon 
when weary with hunting, and that into this spring he looked while Artemis was 
bathing in it.’%° Like Manto’s Chair, Aktaion’s Bed renders the landscape a 
mythological space, not only for Aktaion who rested on the rock, but also for 
the goddess who bathed nearby. The designation of the stone as bed (koite) rather 
than as seat, couch, chair, or other piece of furniture, implicitly conveys the 
unfulfilled wish of the mythological hunter to turn his divine mistress into his 
consort and transforms the stone from a vantage point into a nuptial bed.>’ By 
conveying yearning, Aktaion’s ultimate demise, and the current reality of a 
landscape wherein neither hero nor goddess is visible, the name of this rock 
turns this site into a place imbued with the tension between the initial sight of the 
divinity and the ruinous aftermath of that act. 

The ability of stone naming to shape religious experience comes to the fore in 
the temple of Artemis Lykeia in Troizen: ‘The stone in front of the temple, called 
the Sacred Stone, they say is that on which nine men of Troezen once purified 
Orestes from the stain of matricide.*** The Sacred Stone cured Orestes when it 
was the site for his purification after he had killed his mother, Clytemnestra. The 
name ‘Sacred’, fieros, accompanied by the myth of Orestes’ purification, articu- 
lates the idea of the sacred as free of miasma.*° The stone marks the sanctuary as a 
space without pollution that is modelled after the mythological purification of 
the local hero in the past. 

Time is of particular force in Pausanias’ account from Athens. ‘...a smallish 
stone, Just large enough to serve as a seat to a little man. On it legend says Silenus 
rested when Dionysos came to the land.’* Silenus’ stone is associated with the 
mythological arrival of Dionysos at Athens. As a place where one of the god’s 
companions sat, the stone anchors the imagined event that was not merely 
remembered in Athens, but also celebrated regularly at the City Dionysia, a 
festival honouring the god’s arrival.*' Although not a focal point of ritual in itself, 


5¢ Tbid. 9. 2. 3. tots Sé ex Meydpwy lotor mnyy ré dorw ev Seba xai mpoeABovaw bAiyov métpa- Kadovat 8€ rHr 
pev Axtaiwvos KotH, émt Tav™ xabevdew papevoe ™m méTpa Tov Axtaiwva OmOTE Kapot Onpedur. és b€ mH 
myny evideiv A€yovaw adrov Aovpérns Aprépidos ev TH HY]. 

37 R.L. Lamar, ‘Aktaion and a Lost “Bath of Artemis”’, JHS 110 (1990), 26-42. 

38 Pausanias 2. 31. 4. rov dé €umpoaber rob vaod AiBov, xadovpevoy b€ fepdv, efvar A€youow ef’ ob moTE avdpes 
T polnview évvéa Opéarny éxdOnpay eri rh ddvw THs pntpds. 

» See R. Parker, Miasma: Pollution and Purification in Early Greek Religion (Oxford 1983). 
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* On the the City Dionysia, which celebrated Dionysos’ arrival, C. Sourvinou-Inwood, Tragedy and 
Athenian Religion (Lanham, Md. 2003), 67-100; and R. Parker, Polytheism and Society at Athens (Oxford 


2005}, 317-18. 
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the seat of Silenus provided a tangible link that sited the myth in the city. More 
than a memorial, this space, which would fit a small figure, could have still been 
occupied in the second century AD. Sitting on Silenus’ rock constitutes a re- 
enactment of the past event, while the stone on its own constantly anticipates the 
celebration of Dionysos’ coming to Athens. 

Not just mythological figures but also divinities occupied such places of rest. 
For example, at the citadel of the Megarians Pausanias reports: 


Near this hearth is a stone, on which they say Apollo laid his lyre when he was helping 
Alcathous in the building. I am confirmed in my view that the Megarians used to be 
tributary to the Athenians by the fact that Alcathous appears to have sent his daughter 
Periboea with Theseus to Crete in payment of the tribute. On the occasion of his building 
the wall, the Megarians say, Apollo helped him and placed his lyre on the stone; and if you 
happen to hit it with a pebble it sounds just as a lyre does when struck. This made me 
marvel, but the colossus in Egypt made me marvel far more than anything else.” 


The resting place of Apollo’s lyre is a true marvel, comparable to the great 
Egyptian kolossos. The stone provides the space for Apollo’s musical instrument 
and thereby brings to life the imagined scenario in which the god sets aside his 
lyre and lends a hand to the hero’s building efforts. The remarkable sound effect 
provides a resounding validation of the local claim and implies that the rough 
object in itself is imbued with divine music. The pebble hitting the rock literally 
broadcasts this particular stone’s special powers. Its impact on its surroundings 
enables the imagined lyre of the god to perform again, to be present here, in 
Megara of the second century AD. 
Finally, we find a stone whose association with a divinity is immediate: 


In the Town-hall are buried, they say, Euippus the son of Megareus and Ischepolis the son 
of Alcathous. Near the Town-hall is a rock. They name it Anaclethris (Recall), because 
Demeter (if the story be credible) here too called her daughter back when she was 
wandering in search of her. Even in our day the Megarian women hold a performance 
that is a mimic representation of the legend. 


In this account of the Megarian Prytaneion, myth, stone, and naming are 
explicitly related to ritual. As the burial ground of local heroes and as one of 


@ Pausanias I. 42. 2. rIs S€ éorias éyyds radrns éori AiBos, ef’ ob xatabeivar A€yovow Ardddwva TH KiOdpav 
AdndBy 76 relxos ovvepyaldpevov. SnAoi ré por Kai 7d8e cs cuverédowy és AOnvaious Meyapeis: faiveras yap THY 
Ouyarépa AAKxdbous IepiBovav dua Onoet répsbar xara tov Saopdv és Kprirny. rére 5€ abre recxilovrr, ws pacw 
of Meyapeis, ovvepydleral re Anda Kai rH KiOdpav KaréOyner emi tov ALBov- Fv be rdxy Badciv ris YoyPid.. 
Kara rabra obrds Te Aynoe Kai xBdpa Kpovabeiaa. (3) euoi 8é napéaye pev Kal Tobro Oavpdcat, mapéaxe b€ 
OMG pddora Alyumriwyv 6 Kodocads. 

® Ibid. 1. 43. 2. év Sé 7 mpuravetw rebddOar pev Ediinmov Meyapéws maida, reBadbar S€ rov AdxdBov 
Ayovaw "Toxémoduw. €art S€ rob mputavetou wér pa TAnaiov- AvaxdnOpida tiv wérpav dvopalovatv, ws Anunrnp. 
el zw mara, Ore Thy maida énAavaro Cytovca, Kat évraida dvexddccev abriy. €orxd7a 5€ 7H Adyw Spaaw és yas 
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the places where Demeter sought her child, the Megarian Prytaneion is imbued 
with mythological grief for children abducted by Hades. As in other cases, the 
stone confirms a local assertion—that in this particular location Demeter looked 
for her child—and marks the space that the goddess occupied. The name ‘Recall’ 
captures the idea of the site as a locus of remembrance and together with the rock 
demarcates a location both for the myth and for a ritual in which local women 
replicate the experience of grief. The stone named Recall is a material affirmation 
of mythical divine presence that anticipates the re-enactment of lament in reli- 
gious practice in the present and in the future.” 


THE RECTANGULAR AGALMA 


Returning to our starting point, we are back at the Agora of Pharai. Here the 
tetragonon agalma square-shaped Hermes stands next to the geometric stones, 
the semi-figural is associated with the purely geometric, and both are linked with 
deep antiquity. Although not purely non-anthropomorphic, the square-shaped 
agalma appears in the text as akin to Pausanias’ aniconica. The author’s descriptive 
method for the quadrangular image differs, however, from the methods used to 
describe other stones encountered on his travels. As we shall see, in the case of the 
quadrangular image there is no voice other than Pausanias’ own seemingly dry 
observations. 

First, unlike stones with a mythological pedigree, the square-shaped agalma is 
explicitly said to be the invention of the Athenians: ‘At the Arcadian gate leading 
to Megalopolis is a Herm of Attic style; for the square form of Herm is Athenian, 
and the rest adopted it thence.’ The quadrangular shape such as encountered in 
Messenia originates in Attica, whence all other Greeks adopted this form. This 
statement echoes an earlier assertion about the Athenians: ‘I have already stated 
that the Athenians are far more devoted to religion than other men. Thev were 
the first to surname Athena Ergane (Worker); they were the first to set up 
limbless Hermae, and the temple of their goddess is shared by the Spirit of 
Good men.”* Although Pausanias lists here not the tetragonon agalma, but rather 


* Sumilarly, in their commentaries, Papachatzes, [Tavoaviov EdAdSos (Athens 1974), i. 02-3, and Musti 
and Beschi, Pausanias L’Attica, 432, both draw the connection between the ‘Stone of Recall’ and a ritual of 
lament of the Megarian women. 

* Pausanias 4. 33. 3. tdvre 5€ rHy em” Apxadias és MeyddAny nédw éeariv év rais mbAats ‘Epuns réxvns ris 
Arricjs: Abnvatwy yap 76 axfjpae 70 rerpdywvor ear emi rois ‘Epyais. cai mapa rovTwr pepabjyxaaw of GAAoe. 

 Tbid. 1. 24. 3. AdAexrae 5€ por Kai mpotepov ws A€nvaiots mepraadtepdy tt 7} Tots aAAows és Ta Beia éare 
orovdys: mpwTor pev yap AOnvav énwvdpacav "Epydvnv, mpwra 8 axwdovs Epuds < dvéfecav>, spor S€ 
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the limbless Hermes, namely, the herm, he asserts that the Athenians were the 
first to adopt this form and presents this fact as one confirmation of the particular 
piety of Athens. In another instance he specifically describes a square image in 
Attica: ‘Concerning the district called The Gardens, and the temple of Aphrodite, 
there is no story that is told by them, nor yet about the Aphrodite which stands 
near the temple. Now the shape of it is square, like that of the Hermae, and the 
inscription declares that the Heavenly Aphrodite is the oldest of those called 
Fates.’°” Like the Achaian Herm, the square-shaped Heavenly Aphrodite is pre- 
sented as very old, indeed as the oldest of the Fates. 

Pausanias’ assertions regarding the antiquity and Athenian nature of herms 
echo a Greek tradition of the fifth century Bc, if not earlier. In his account of the 
Alkibiades crisis of 415 Bc and the mutilation of the herms, Thucydides includes a 
brief description of these monuments: ‘In the midst of these preparations all the 
stone Hermae in the city of Athens, that is to say the customary square figures so 
common in the doorways of private houses and temples, had in one night most of 
them their faces mutilated.” Thucydides characterizes herms as kata to epichorion, 
as ‘according to the custom of the country’, underscoring the local Athenian 
roots of these monuments.” Similarly, Thucydides’ quadrangular tetragonos erga- 
sia appear as the forerunner of Pausanias’ statement, specifically the use of the 
adjective ‘tetragonos for hermaic images.”" The connection between hermaic 


7 Ibid. 1. 19. 2. és dé 10 ywpiov, 6 Kjos dvopdlovar, xai ris Adpodirns rov vaov ovdeis Aeyopevds ofraiv 
€art Adyos- od pen OvdE es rHv Adpodiryy, 7} TOU vaod mAnoloy Cornxe. TAUTHS yap axa perv TeTPaywvoY KATA 
ravta Kat Tois ‘Eppais, ro b€ émtypappa onpaiver thv Odpaviay Adpoditny rawy xadovpévwv Moipav efvac 
apeoBurarnv. On the square form of Heavenly Aphrodite see Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, li. 191, 
for the theory of its possible derivation from the square or pyramidal stones of Aphrodite in the Orient. 
Papachatzes, Tavaaviov EdAados, 160, 282, and Musti and Beschi, Pausanias L’Attica, 329, note similarities 
with a hermaic female figure found in the Agora, although it has been shown that contrary to carlier 
hypotheses there is no connection between the hermaic figure from the Agora and Aphrodite Ourania. On 
the female herm from the Agora sce J. Travlos, Pictorial Dictionary of Ancient Athens (London 1971), 82; and 
for a more recent discussion with further bibliography see R. Rosenzweig, Worshipping Aphrodite: Art and 
Cult in Classical Athens (Ann Arbor 2004), 125 n. 14. 

*s For the significance of the herm, R. Osborne, ‘The Erection and Mutilation of the Hermai’, PCPhS 
(1985), 45-73. For the Athenian context, R. Parker, Athenian Religion: A History (Oxford 1996), 80-2. 

* Thucydides 6. 27. 1. (Text adapted from H. S. Jones and J. E. Powell, Thucydidis historiae [194.2 repr. 
Oxford i. (1970); ii. (1967)], and trans. from Richard Crawley [1874 rev. edn. Robert Strassler, New York 
1996]). Ev 8€ rodrm, 5001 Eppai joav AiOwor ev rH mdAet 7H ABnvaiwy (elot bé xara 76 emyapiov, 9 TEeTPAywvos 
épyacia, moAAoi Kat ev (Siows mpobdpors Kal év fepots), ped vuxri of mAeiaTor TEprexdmNGAY Ta MpddwTa. 

% I follow A. W. Gomme, A. Andrewes, and K. J. Dover, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, iv. 
Books p. 25-pit (Oxford 1970), 288 ad loc. 

7 The authenticity of this part of the text has been the subject of debate because it is explained in the 
Patmos Scholia, which some scholars have taken to indicate that it was not part of the orginal text. Against 
this objection, Kenneth Dover and Amold Gomme do not see the existence of the scholion’s account as 
reason to suggest that the passage was not part of Thucydides’ text originally. See K. J. Dover, ‘The Patmos 
Scholia and the Text of Thucydides’, CR 69 (1955), 134-7; and Gomme, Andrewes, and Dover, Hi istovical 
Commentary on Thucydides, iv. 288. 
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images and Athens is also encountered in Herodotos’ account of the history of 
Greek religious practice: ‘These customs, then, and others besides, which I shall 
indicate, were taken by the Greeks from the Egyptians. It was not so with the 
ithyphallic images of Hermes; the production of these came from the Pelasgians, 
from whom the Athenians were the first Greeks to take it, and then handed it on 
to others.”? Pausanias’ source, to which we shall return in Ch. 3, explicitly states 
that the Athenians were the first to learn of this particular image of Hermes and 
were the originators of these monuments among the Greeks. Herodotos’ attri- 
bution of the hermaic form to the Pelasgians, whom he describes as the original 
inhabitants of Attica, situates the hermaic form in the distant past.” 

Although Pausanias presents the herm as Attic, Arkadia is the region where 
most herms are to be found in Pausanias’ Greece: ‘There is also an altar of Zeus 
Teleius (Full-grown), with a square image, a shape of which the Arcadians seem 
to me to be exceedingly fond.”’* Indeed most of the square images described by 
Pausanias are listed in Book Eight, which is dedicated to Arkadia.”* For example, 
from Megalopolis he reports: “Here there is a sanctuary of Asclepius, with images 
of the god and of Health, and a little lower down there are gods, also of square 
shape, surnamed Workers, Athena Worker and Apollo (Agyieus) God of 
Streets.”° Most notable is Megalopolis’ sanctuary of the Great Goddesses: 
‘Within the enclosure of the goddesses are the following images, which all have 
a square shape: Hermes, surnamed Agetor, Apollo, Athena, Poseidon, Sun too, 
surnamed Saviour, and Herakles.”” 

Preceding this list of square-shaped agalmata at the heart of Arkadia is a note 
from Pausanias recording that the mystery cult of Megalopolis was copied from 


7 Herodotos 2. 51. 1. Tatra pév vuv xai dAda mpos tovron, ra eyw dpdaw, “EdAnves da’ Atyuntiav 
vevouixagr tou b€ ‘Eppéw ra ayaAuara dpfa éxew ra aidoia zouebvres ovn am Aiyuatiwv peuabyxaci, dAV 
aro ITekacyav mpdrot pev ‘EXAjvwv andvrav APnvaior wapadaBorres. mapa S€ rovTwy dAAat. 

73 In the context of the adoption of the hermaic form, the Pelasgians can be seen as part of an original 
group of inhabitants of Attica, although they appear in Herodotos in different contexts as well. On the 
problematic question of the identity of Pelasgians, C. Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Herodotos (and Others) on 
Pelasgians: Some Perceptions of Ethnicity’, in P. Derow and R. Parker (eds.), Herodotus and His World 
(Oxford 2003), 103-444. 

7 Pausanias 8. 48. 6. meroinrat S€ kai Atos TeAefou Bwpds Kai dyadua terpdywvov- mepioads yap 87} 1 7! 
oxnpart TovTw gpatvovral por xalpew of Apxades. 

7s The term ‘tetragonon’ to describe an image is used in these instances: Pausanias I. 19. 1, 2. 10. 7, 4. 33. 3. 
7. 22. 2, 7. 22. 4, 7. 27. 1, 8. 31. 7, 8. 32. 1, 8. 32. 4, 8. 35. 6, 8. 39. 6, 8. 48. 6, 9. 40. 3, 10. 12. 6. 

7 Thid. 8. 32. 4. évraida Cart peév fepov AoxAnmod wai dydApata autos te xai ‘Yyeia, eva S€ broxataBavre 
dA‘yov Geot—mapéxov rar S€ Kal ob ror oyna TeTpaywvov, Epyara: Sé eorw avbrois éemixAnow—AOnva re 
‘Epyavy Kai AzoAAwv Ayuteds- 
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that at Eleusis.”* The listing of the Attic-style herm in the Arkadian sanctuary 
physically illustrates the ties between Attica and Arkadia that are suggested by the 
replication of the Attic mystery cult at an Arkadian site. We have already seen an 
assertion of the quadrangular form as the connection between Achaia and Mes- 
sene on the Messenian inscription on the herm in the Pharaian agora.” In 
Messene, the Attic-style square image is set at a crossroads, at the Arkadian 
gate® that leads to Megalopolis, where there are numerous herms within a 
sanctuary that is a copy of the great mystery cult of Eleusis. Within Pausanias’ 
narrative the square-shaped agalma forms implicit ties between Achaia, Messene, 
Arkadia, and Attica. 

The abundance of square images in Arkadia in particular correlates with the 
traits of the region’s inhabitants. The Arkadians are portrayed as the direct 
descendants of a primordial people who never migrated and have always occu- 
pied this land.*! In other words, the Arkadians are autochthonous.” Pausanias’ 
characterization recapitulates a strong tradition and he quotes the poet Asius’ 
assertion that the first king of the Arkadians was the earth-born Pelasgos 
(8. 1. 4).8 This mythological ancestry corresponds with the general perception 
of the Arkadians.™ 

The herm, a form strongly associated with the beginnings of Greek religion, 
with great piety, and with the Athenians—Pausanias’ most pious and the autoch- 
thonous people par excellence—corresponds well with the general image of 
Arkadia as the land where ancient customs are preserved. The feetless, square- 
shaped image denies in its form potential movement and visually communicates 
the perennial connection to the earth on which it stands. Hermaic forms allude to 
autochthony in the sense of being native, not immigrant.” It is fitting that this 
type of monument with its strong connotations of the deep past is most popular 
in a region whose inhabitants are indigenous, for it signals visually the preserva- 
tion of ancestral customs. 


** On mystery cults in Pausanias, J. Heer, La Personnalité de Pausanias (Paris 1979). 

7% Pausanias 7. 22. 2. 8 Thid. 4. 33. 3. 

" M. Pretzler, ‘Pausanias’ Arkadia’ (D.Phil. thesis, University of Oxford 1999), 174-7. 

"= On this sense of autochthony, V. J. Rosivach, ‘Autochthony and the Athenians’, CQ Ns 37 (1987), 
294-306. 

® Pretzler, ‘Pausanias’ Arkadia’. 

% K. Dowden, The Uses of Greek Mytholagy (London 1992), 81-3; on autochthony in Pausanias, J. Elsner, 
‘Pausanias: A Greek Pilgrim in the Roman World’, PeP 135 (1992), 3-29, at 16-17; on Athenian auto- 
chthony, N. Loraux, The Children of Athena: Athenian Ideas about Citizenship and the Division Between the 
Sexes (Princeton, NJ 1993), 37-71; and J. M. Hall, Exhnic Identity in Greek Antiquity (Cambridge 1997), $1-6. 

8 Rosivach, ‘Autochthony and the Athenians’, 301 on this opposition between autochthony and 
indigenousness on the one hand and colonists on the other. 
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ARTLESS AND ARTFUL: A LANDSCAPE OF COEXISTING FORMS 


Individual stones at varied localities and the replicated semi-figural quadrangular 
form all have a role to play within their particular setting, be that ritual, historic, 
or mythological. Each form is distinct, but none is entirely detached. As Achaian 
Pharai demonstrates, monuments could coexist such that a purely geometric 
stone and a semi-figural square-shaped agalma were set one next to the other. 
The Thespians had an ancient stone of Eros and a statue of their most venerated 
divinity. An explicit expression of such coexistence appears in Sikyon: 


After the hero-shrine of Aratus is an altar to Isthmian Poseidon, and also a Zeus 
Meilichios (Gracious) and an Artemis named Patroa (Paternal), both of them very 
inartistic works. The Meilichius is like a pyramid, the Artemis like a pillar. Here too 
stand their council-chamber and a portico called Cleisthenean from the name of him who 
built it. It was built from spoils by Cleisthenes, who helped the Amphictyons in the war at 
Cirrha. In the market-place under the open sky is a bronze Zeus, a work of Lysippus, and 
by the side of it a gilded Artemis.** 


The visitor to Sikyon can encounter two pairs of Zeus and Artemis: the pyramidal 
Zeus Meilichios and pillar-like Artemis Patroa; Lysippos’ Zeus made out of 
bronze and a gilded Artemis. The walk through the town leads from the inartistic 
and crude pair that are associated with great antiquity, to the valuable and artistic 
works set under the open sky and appreciated for their material worth and 
association with one of Greece’s greatest artists. The juxtaposition of old and 
new is also found in Megara: 


As you go down from the market-place you see on the right of the street called Straight a 
sanctuary of Apollo Prostaterius (Protecting). You must turn a little aside from the road 
to discover it. In it is a noteworthy Apollo, Artemis also, and Leto, and other statucs, 
made by Praxiteles. In the old gymnasium near the gate called the Gate of the Nymphs is a 
stone of the shape of a small pyramid. This they name Apollo Karinos, and here there is a 
sanctuary of the Eileithyiai.*” 


¢ Pausanias 2. 9. 6. peta 5€ <76> Apdrov ypwov Eart pev Mocedadr Tobpiw Bwpds, fare 5€ Zevds 
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xlovi éarw etxaopevn. évrad@a Kai Bovreurypidy adiot merroinrat Kat oroa Kadovpévyn Kderabéveros amo tov 
oixodopjaavros: wKoddunae S€ amd Aadipwv 6 KAevoOévns aitiy tov mpos Kippa méXepov auproAeunoas 
Apgixrioa. ris 5€ dyopas éotw év rw braiOpw Zeds xadxois. téxvyn Avaimmov, mapa Sé€ adzov Apreuts 
énixpusos. 
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In the first sanctuary there is an Apollo made by the great master Praxiteles and 
with an epithet that is also attested elsewhere, while in the old gymnasium 
another Apollo is a pyramidal stone with a unique epithet. Once again the new 
is next to the old, the great masterpiece next to the inartistic, the interregional 
next to the purely local. Their coexistence is part of a cultic scheme in which two 
sanctuaries share the theme of birth: in the first we find the group of Leto and her 
children and in the second the goddesses of childbirth, the Eileithyiai. Linking 
the two is the figure of Apollo, present in both locations. 

The pyramidal form is present in these last examples for both Zeus Meilichios 
and Apollo Karinos, which raises the question whether the triangular shape has 
particular associations of the sort we saw in the case of the square-shaped agalma. 
Specifically, and given that Pausanias mentions the Egyptian pyramids as a 
subject for great historians,** it would be tempting to find some association 
between the pyramidal form and Egypt, the home of the origins of Greek religion 
in the distant past. Neither example is impressive in either size or skill: the Zeus in 
Sikyon resembles a pyramid, but is an inartistic work; the Apollo is a small, 
pyramidal stone. If there is an implicit reference to the pyramids of Egypt, it may 
be found in the association with deep antiquity. At the same time these examples 
are presented as quite the opposite of the monumentality of the Egyptian 
pyramids.*° 

Coexistence can also be identified from the presence of apparently empty 
furniture, set in the same sanctuary as a statue of a divinity. For example, in the 
Argive Heraion Pausanias reports: 


In the fore-temple are on the one side ancient statues of the Graces, and on the right a 
couch of Hera and a votive offering, the shield which Menelaus once took from Euphor- 
bus at Troy. The statue of Hera is seated on a throne; it is huge, made of gold and ivory, 
and is a work of Polycleitus. She is wearing a crown with Graces and Seasons worked 
upon it, and in one hand she carries a pomegranate and in the other a sceptre.” 


Similarly, in Tegea, following the account of the images in the temple of Athena 
Alea, Pausanias notes a couch, a gift to the goddess (8. 47. 3). Such couches, 
explicitly identified as belonging to the goddesses, are not, however, displayed on 
their own. This furniture appears to be votive and not the focus of ritual. Even if 


8 Thid. 9. 36. 5. 

* Pausanias mentions another pyramidal structure at 2. 25. 7. On the pyramids in Second Sophistic 
writing see J. Elsner, ‘From the Pyramids to Pausanias and Piglet: Monuments, Travel and Writing’, in S. 
Goldhill and R. Osborne (eds.), Art and Text in Ancient Greek Culture (Cambridge 1994), 224-54. 

% Pausanias 2. 17. 3-4. év 8é 7 mpoveep TH ev Xdpires dydAuard earw apyaia, év deka 5€ kAtvy 7s Hpas Kat 
dvdOnua dois iv Mevéduds rote apeirero EbdopBov év Tw. 76 5€ dyaAza THs Hpas emi Opdvov Kabnrat peyeBer 
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left empty, these couches would not seem to qualify as instances of empty space 
aniconism. 

At the same time, the juxtaposition of such vacant furniture and the statue 
nearby is worth noting, for it underscores the contrast between imagined divinity 
and material representation, between the envisioned goddess Hera reclining on 
her couch and her real, fixed statue seated on her throne in her temple.* This 
tension emerges from Pausanias’ own account of the goddess’ image inside the 
temple (2. 17. 4.), in which he relates the locals’ explanation of the cuckoo at the 
top of the statue’s sceptre in the myth that Zeus appeared to Hera in her 
maidenhood in the form of a bird. Similar to Polykleitos’ work, the couch in 
the Heraion’s pronaos evokes nuptial connotations related to Hera’s persona as 
goddess of marriage, underscored by the myth. Like the local story about Zeus’ 
metamorphosis into a bird, which Pausanias doubts and claims not to believe, the 
image is mere representation.” Both empty furniture and figural image empha- 
size the anthropomorphic perception of the divinity, but at the same time the 
empty couch reminds the viewer that the statue is mere representation and not 
the true goddess, who can be imagined occupying its space. 

An explicit juxtaposition of furniture and image is seen in the Phokian Askle- 
Pieon: 


Seventy stades distant from Tithorea is a temple of Asclepius, called Archagetas (Foun- 
der). He receives divine honors from the Tithoreans, and no less from the other Phocians. 
Within the precincts are dwellings for both the suppliants of the god and his servants. In 
the middle is the temple of the god and an image made of stone, having a beard more than 
two feet long. A couch is set on the right of the image. It is usual to sacrifice to the god any 
animal except the goat.” 


In the centre of this temple, next to Asklepios’ statue, there is an apparently 
empty couch. Pausanias does not specify whose couch this is, raising questions 
about its potential occupant and the possible implications of resting upon it. The 
furniture’s association with the divinity is strongly suggested by its location 
directly beside the statue. Pausanias’ comment that suppliants and servants 
dwell within the shrine’s precincts could suggest that the couch is intended for 


* For a helpful reconstruction of the Tegean shrine, which offers an idea about the visual effect of the 
couch next to the goddess’ image, see A. F. Stewart, Classical Greece and the Birth of Western Art 
(Cambridge 2008), 256 fig. 137. 

% Pausanias 2. 17. 4. Further on the meanings of the Hera’s couch, A. Kauffmann-Samaras, ‘Le Lit 
d@’Hera dans /“Héraion” d’Argos’, Ktema 15 (1990), 185-94. 

» Pausanias 10. 32. 12. oradiow 8€ dnwrépw TBopéas éBdourxovra vads éarw AaxAnmod, xareizar 5é 
Apyayéras: tysas 8€ mapa adrav exer Tiopéwy kai ém tons napa Puxéwy rev dddwy. évros peév 59 rot 
meptBédou rots Te ixérats Kat 6aor Tob Geot SovAor, rovTOLs wev evTavOd Efar Kai ofxHoets- év wéaw S€ 6 ze vads 
xat Gyadua Aibou meromnpévor, yévea éxov péyeBos Kal trrép Svo 708as- KAivy b€ ev SeEtG xeitat Tob dydAuaros. 
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worshippers. Set at the heart of a sanctuary of a healing god, the couch is indeed 
likely to have served the curative process that was supposed to have taken place 
here. The furniture provides the space in which divine powers can be manifested, 
much like the stone in Lakonia that cured Orestes of his madness when he sat 
upon it. The couch and the anthropomorphic image of the god are complemen- 
tary, each underscoring a different aspect of Asklepios: the statue conveys a vision 
of the god with a very long beard that connotes great age, seniority, and wisdom, 
the couch reminds the viewer of the god’s unique therapeutic powers. 

Pausanias has been our guide through the variety of the aniconic in second- 
century Greece and has invited us to contemplate its coexistence with semi- 
figural and fully figural works of great masters. One final Theban site presents 
us with an array of forms set side by side. 


The Thebans assert that on the part of their citadel, where to-day stands their market- 
place, was in ancient times the house of Cadmus. They point out the ruins of the bridal- 
chamber of Harmonia, and of one which they say was Semele’s; into the latter they allow 
no man to step even now. Those Greeks who allow that the Muses sang at the wedding of 
Harmonia, can point to the spot in the market-place where it is said that the goddesses 
sang. There is also a story that along with the thunderbolt hurled at the bridal chamber of 
Semele there fell a log from heaven. They say that Polydorus adorned this log with bronze 
and called it Dionysos Kadmos. Near is an image of Dionysos; Onasimedes made it of 
solid bronze. The altar was built by the sons of Praxiteles.”* 


Pausanias describes how Zeus’ presence and his union with Semele are experi- 
enced on the Theban Akropolis. Semele’s bridal chamber, at which Zeus hurled 
his thunderbolt, is kept as an abaton, a place no one can enter. The room was, and 
remains, unattainable. We cannot know what was in the room and whether it was 
empty. Whatever the case may be, for a second-century visitor the confined space, 
reputed to be a location at which Zeus’ powers had been demonstrated, signalled 
the presence of the god on Thebes’ citadel. 

Semele’s room encapsulates the proximity of, and simultaneous gap between, 
the human and the divine, as articulated in the myth of Zeus’ union with Semele. 
The god, like mortals, experiences sexual desire and wishes for union with a young 
woman; unlike human beings his intercourse takes the form of hurling a thunder- 
bolt and results in the eventual birth of another divinity, Dionysos. Similarly, 


%4 Ibid. 9. 12. 3-4. daai S€ of OnBaior, xabdre Tis dxpomdAews dyopd afcaw ep Huay menoinrat, Kddpou ro 
dpyaiov oixiav efvar: Oaddpwy S€ drogaivovat Tou pev Appovias epeima xat dv LepwedAns gaoiv efvar, rovrov de 
kai és Has ére GBarov puddcoovow dvOpwrrors. "EdXijvew 5€ trois drodexopevors doar Movous és rov Appovias 
ydpov 16 xwpiov eariv éni ris dyopas, EvOa dy act ras eds doar. (4) Aéyerat S€ Kai rd5e, ws Spot TH Kepauvp 
BAnbévre és tov LepéAns Oddapoy méaor EvAov é€ ovpavod Todddwpov 8€ 7d EvAov tob70 xadn@ A€yovow 
émxoopnaavra Ardvucoy xadéca Kadpov. mAnotov S€ Atovicov dyadpa. Kal tobT0 ‘Ovacydys éroinae bv 
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the space is identified as the bridal chamber of a woman, yet it is also a space out of 
the reach of mortals. 

The myth of Zeus and Semele is further evoked by the gilded log named 
Dionysos Kadmos that is also found on the Theban Akropolis. Like the stones 
that dropped down for Eteokles and like the Athena Polias, this log is said to have 
fallen from the sky, on the occasion of Zeus’ union with Semele. In a now familiar 
refrain, ‘they’, namely, the local Thebans, confirm their own local version of the 
myth, in this instance with a piece of wood. In contrast to Eteokles’ stones this 
object was not kept in its original form, but instead was adorned with bronze. 
Only after its transformation was it named as the god. The epithet ‘Kadmos’ 
specifically locates the mythological event in Thebes, and appears to confirm 
Theban perceptions that the entire event took place in Kadmos’ house. 

In Pausanias’ account, next to the heavenly log was an agalma of Dionysos, 
made in its entirety out of bronze, a juxtaposition that highlights the significance 
of the log’s strata and suggests that the bronze gilding did not manage to hide the 
wooden interior completely. A single object is associated with the mythical past, 
imbued with divine powers, and redolent with local religious meanings; it is also 
the product of a known artist and made out of precious materials. Coexistence 
has become concurrence. The Dionysos Kadmos contains the two facets that we 
have seen throughout this chapter: the mythological, crude past on one hand and 
the later, artistic, and beautifully adorned on the other. In Thebes a variety of 
forms that relate to the manifestation of the divine coexist, coincide, and com- 
plement each other. 


PAUSANIAS AND ANICONISM 


In the Periegesis there is no fundamental contradiction between the aniconic and 
the fully figural; the two are part and parcel of the same landscape. From a 
modern perspective this coexistence can be too easily dismissed as a Second 
Sophistic appreciation of what were seen as very ancient relics, an attitude that 
was fundamentally different from the admiration of what we today term ‘works 
of art. In response it is worth repeating the observation that although the 
Periegesis is extremely rich in its accounts of statues, temples, and visual monu- 
ments, the text is disappointing for those seeking an art historical account of 
works of art beyond details such as makers, materials, and iconography.” In 
Pausanias’ descriptions it is not so easy to distinguish between what may be 
deemed a work of art within a modern framework and what was merely a relic 


% Tbid. 9. 12. 1-3. 
%° See e.g. Pretzler, Pausanias, 105-17 with further bibliography. 
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from great antiquity or solely a religious object—a simple, unwrought stone 
could be termed an agalma and deemed worth seeing. 

At the same time, the aniconic has its particular traits. Figural statues might be 
made of precious materials, attributed to a recognized artist, and created skilfully 
with techne; aniconic objects are made of either stone or wood and are not a 
product of a particular trained craftsman, but instead have mythical associations 
and/or are related to local tradition. The herm is a compound form that combines 
features of both the figural and the aniconic: as an ancient form, typically made of 
stone, it is associated with neither a local myth nor a particular artist; its ties are to 
a group of people; and it proliferated in different regions through replication. 
Within this variety of forms, the aniconic occupies a distinguished place, for it is 
predominantly associated with the highly cherished ages of primordial Greece. 

The Periegesis’ enumerations constitute part of an ideological strategy, but this 
does not require the complete dismissal of the text as a source for either arch- 
acological realities or attitudes towards aniconism. It is important to restate the 
obvious. Pausanias is an authentic viewer; his descriptions are of the archaeo- 
logical reality of the second century aD.” Moreover, in Pausanias’ work we also 
find a voice (clearly edited by the author) for ideologies of the time. From his 
words we can assess material realities in the period of the Second Sophistic and 
learn of traditions and attitudes current at that time. For Pausanias is not an 
inventor of monuments, nor of tales or myths.” 

All Greeks alike may or may not have worshipped their gods with unwrought 
stones in primordial times. The significance of Pausanias’ well-known statement 
and of his numerous assertions regarding the aniconic that we have encountered 
in such rich variety does not lie in their veracity. Pausanias has told us about a 
fundamental aspect of Greck identity. He has voiced a High Empire view of the 
aniconic whereby its roots in primordial times physically affirm the Greeks’ direct 
and continuous ties to their land through myth and religious practice, locally, 
regionally, and throughout Hellas. 


* Alcock, Graecta Capta, 174. 
* P. Veyne, Did the Greeks Believe in Their Myths?: An Essay on the Constitutive Imagination (Chicago 
1988), 76; Chamoux, ‘La Méthode historique de Pausanias’. 


THREE 


Greek Views of Aniconism: 
The ‘Primitive? Within 


What did the ancient Greeks think of worship with no figural images? In their 
view, was there a fundamental contradiction between the aniconic and the 
figural? Who venerated stones and poles? Were some divinities particularly 
prone to be worshipped without anthropomorphic representation? We have 
already considered some of the answers offered by Pausanias. In the Periegesis, 
aniconism is presented as relatively scarce, but still coexistent with the worship 
of figural images of gods, and litholatry in particular appears as a cherished 
ancient tradition, thought to have been practised by all Greeks alike in great 
antiquity. Pausanias’ description of Greece provides not only depictions of 
monuments of religious art and accounts of cult practices, but also ideas about 
how such religious experiences and objects were perceived in the second century 
AD; other ancient texts are, by contrast, far less voluble. When continuing the 
search for answers to those questions about Greek views of aniconism, we are 
inevitably forced to glean relevant passages from a variety of authors, always 
keeping in mind each text’s particularities and idiosyncrasies. This chapter 
examines aspects of aniconism among a broad variety of authors ranging from 
Presocratic philosophers to early Christian apologists. Despite differences in 
genre and context, overarching themes emerge. And these themes reveal, in 
particular, that alongside the de facto existence of aniconic cults and monuments, 
aniconism was seen as typical of what could be termed ‘primitive’, as a form of 
otherness, not merely without but also within, that implicitly articulated notions 
regarding the self. 


QUESTIONING THE ANTHROPOMORPHIC IMAGE-THE EARLY 
PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOURSE 


Our starting point is a brief overview of the few surviving excerpts attributed to 
Xenophanes that bear directly on the question of figural representations of the 
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divine.' These writings have not entered any of the principal discussions of Greek 
aniconism, apparently because they do not provide an explicit description or 
treatment of its aspects.’ Yet these voices are pertinent as remainders of a mostly 
lost discourse in which the relationship between envisioned divinities and the 
form of their material representation was not taken as a given, but was an issue 
worthy of philosophical commentary.* 

Our examination of the few fragments from the Presocratic corpus that bear 
directly on the question of anthropomorphic images of gods is hindered by the 
loss of the original context. As for the entire Presocratic corpus, Xenophanes’ 
comments on the sacred image have survived only in excerpted form within 
Christian apologetics where they were incorporated as support for an explicit 
theological agenda, as in this instance against idolatry.‘ As the analyses by 
Catherine Osborne and Mark Edwards demonstrate, these fragments should 
from the first be recognized as intrinsically related to the context in which we 
find them today.* Despite the acknowledged gap of centuries between Xen- 
ophanes, who lived in the sixth century Bc, and Clement of Alexandria, who 
wrote in the second century AD, viewing the Presocratics’ statements through a 
Christian lens seems to be inescapable. In their patristic contexts these texts are 
often not seen as the Christian deployment of bits and pieces from a highly 
valued philosophical corpus, but rather as precursors of later Christian attitudes 
towards the divine image.* Despite the suggestion that some of the surviving 


' [treat here only the excerpts that pertain to the question of the form of the image of a divinity and not 
to other related issues, such as the status of the image as a material object, evoked, for instance, by other 
Presocratics, particularly by Heraklitos (notably, Theosophia 68, in H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker: griechisch und deutsch [12th edn., reprint of 6th edn. Zurich 1966], ff. 5), or the questioning 
of the portrayal of the gods by Homer. On the Presocratics’ positions on Greek religion, W. W, Jaeger, The 
Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers: The Gifford Lectures 1936 (London 1967); M. Eisenstadt, ‘Xenopha- 
nes’ Proposed Reform of Greck Religion’, Hermes 102 (1974), 142-50; W. Burkert, Greek Religion: Archaic 
and Classical (Oxford 198s), 305-11; M. Adoménas, ‘Heraclitus on Religion’, Phronesis 44 (1999), 87-113; 
and S. Broadie, ‘Rational Theology, in A. A. Long (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Early Greek 
Philosoplry (Cambridge 1999), 205-24. 

? Sec e.g. J. A. Overbeck, ‘Uber das Cultusobjekt bei den Griechen in seinen altesten Gestalrungen’, 
Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der koniglich stichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig philologisch- 
historische Klasse 16 (1864), 121-72; M. W. De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gotter der Gricchen 
(Leiden 1903); and M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion (3rd edn. Munich 1974), 199-209. 
A notable exception is D. Metzler, ‘Anikonische Darstellungen’, VR 4-5 (1985-6), 96-113, at 99-100, which 
demonstrates the relevance of these texts to the subject of aniconism. 

> For attitudes towards images of gods in antiquity, M. Barasch, Icon: Studies in the History of an Idea 
(New York 1992), 23-62. 

* On the problem of survival in fragments of the Presocratic corpus, C. Osborne, Rethinking Greck 
Philosophy (Ithaca, NY 1987). For the Christian attack on idolatry, P. C. Finney, The Invisible God: The 
Earliest Christians on Art (New York 1994), 15-68. 

* C. Osbome, “The Repudiation of Representation in Plato’s Republic and Its Repercussions’, PCPhS 33 
(1987), 53-73; and M. J. Edwards, ‘Xenophanes Christianus’, GRBS 32 (1991), 219-28. 

* e.g. Jacger, Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 48; and Barasch, Icon, 53. 
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fragments do not really reflect a pagan attitude, but are spurious because they 
have been ‘contaminated’ by the Christian source where they are currently 
found,’ we can still detect in them resonances of Greek contemplation of the 
relationship between art and religion. 

A classic example of this tension between lost original context, Christian 
excerption, and modern interpretation is the well-known assertion attributed 
by Clement of Alexandria to Xenophanes: ‘The Ethiopians say that their gods 
are snub-nosed and black, the Thracians that theirs have light blue eyes and red 
hair.* Although this statement has long been quoted as a rejection of Greek 
anthropomorphic renditions of gods,’ when read outside an anti-idolatrous 
context, it is not necessarily a reproof, but rather an observation on the tendency 
to project one’s own appearance onto the divine.!? The same idea appears in a 
more generalizing statement: ‘But mortals consider that the gods are born, and 
that they have clothes and speech and bodies like their own." This notion is 
taken ad absurdum in another famous quotation of Xenophanes, where the 
philosopher challenges the problem of imaging the divine directly: ‘But if cattle 
and horses or lions had hands, or were able to draw with their hands and do the 
works that men can do, horses would draw the forms of the gods like horses, 
and cattle like cattle, and they would make their bodies such as they each had 
themselves.”? Representations of gods are the inevitable consequence of a 
process in which the worshipper’s own form is mirrored onto his or her object 
of adoration. The portrayal of a divinity is purely subjective and dependent on 
its creator, not on the form of the god. Such depictions reflect their maker 
rather than the subject that they purport to represent. 


” For this argument see Edwards, “Xenophanes Christianus’, but cf. objection in S, R. F. Price, Religions 
of the Ancient Greeks (Cambridge 1999), 128 n. 6. 

* All texts from Xenophanes are adapted from Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker and 
translations from G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical 
History with a Selection of Texts (2nd edn., Cambridge 1983). Xenophanes apud Clement of Alexandria, 
Stromateis 7. 22. 1, in Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, fr. 16; Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, 
Presocvatic Philosophers, no. 168. At@iorés re < Geovs adgerépous > aipovs péAavds re | Opquxés re yAavKods Kai 
muppots <gaat médecba >. 

* Barasch, Icon, 51-4; N. Spivey, Understanding Greek Sculpture (London 1996), 44; Burkert, Greek 
Religion, 308-9; Jaeger, Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 47-8. 

” For a similar interpretation, Eisenstadt, ‘Xenophanes’ Proposed Reform’, 143. 

4! Xenophanes apud Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 5. 109. 2. Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, fr. 14; Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Philosophers, no. 167. aX of Bporot Soxéovar 
yerdobat Geods, | rH aderépny & €abi7a exe dui re d€épas re. 

 Xenophanes apud Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 5. 109. 3; Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, fr. 15; Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Philosophers, no. 169. dAX ef yetpas éxov 
Boes <inmos 1° > He A€ovres | } ypayar xetpeaar Kai épya redeiv Grep avdpes, | Uno: pév O imrovor Boes 5¢é 
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The issues surrounding the imaging of the divine are tackled from a different 
angle in these lines, also attributed to Xenophanes: ‘One god, greatest among 
gods and men, in no way similar to mortals either in body or in thought.» By its 
very essence the divine is unlike the mortal. The consequences in relation to 
images are spelled out in lines ascribed to the student of Socrates Antisthenes: 
‘God is like no one, and on account of this fact no one knows him through an 
eikon.”"* Here the cynic philosopher underscores the problematic relationship 
between the deity, whom he perceives as dissimilar from all else, and the material 
eikon, namely, a likeness or an image. The inherent difference of the divine does 
not allow for any process of representation, for this would entail a prototype- 
image relationship between divinity and material object. Consequently, an etkon 
cannot be a source for knowledge about a particular deity. 

Read out of original context and with the assumption that they are authentic at 
least in their basic content, these fragments certainly question the validity of the 
anthropomorphic image as a loyal representation of a god. As such they are 
natural candidates to serve Christian apologists.'* From the perspective of both 
mortal and immortal, figural images of gods present a problem: those who 
produce such representations are confined to the limitations of their own im- 
agination, while the gods—the subjects which these images purport to repre- 
sent—deny in their very nature the possibility of authentic portrayal. Yet contrary 
to common interpretation,'* these comments do not necessarily imply the rejec- 
tion of figural images as such, nor do they promote an alternative.” The figural 
image is an option rather than a postulate, and a variety of other modes of 


'* Xcenophanes apud Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 5. 109. 1; Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, tr. 23; Kirk, Raven, and Schoficld, Presocratic Philosophers, no. 170. efs Beds. év re Boia Kai 
avOpurrora peéyraros, | obrt Sdpas Ornroiaw dpoitos obSe vena. 

‘* Antisthenes apud Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 6. 71. 2 «Bedv obdevi dorxévai» pnaiv- «Sidnep abror 
ovdets expabeiv é& efxdvos Sivaram. The same quotation is repeated in Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 
5. 14. 108. 4 and also in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 13. 13. 35, 6-16 and Theodoretus, Graecarum 
affectionum curatio 1. 75. For further discussion, Finney, Invisible God, 44. 

‘S For the place of Greck philosophy in the works of the Christian apologist Clement of Alexandna, who 
cites the philosophers discussed here, D. Wyrwa, Die christliche Platonaneignung in den Stromateis des 
Clemens von Alexandrien (Berlin 1983); A. Le Boulluec, ‘Clément d’Alexandrie et la conversion du “parler 
grec” ’, in S. Said (ed.), Hellenismos: quelques jalons pour une histoire de Videntité grecque (Leiden 1991), 
233-50; and E. F. Osborn, Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge 2005), 24-7. 

‘© For examples of this common interpretation, Barasch, Icon, 51-4; Spivey, Understanding Greek 
Sculpture, 44; Burkert, Greek Religion, 308-9; Jaeger, Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 47-8. Notably, 
this modem perception is based only partly on the excerpts that pertain to the figural image of gods 
specifically and is the product of the amalgamation of a broader Presocratic critique of Greek religion. See 
Eisenstadt, “Kenophanes’ Proposed Reform’, 142-3, and for a broader overview, Adomeénas, ‘Heraclitus on 
Religion’. 

7 Similarly, Eisenstadt, ‘Kenophanes’ Proposed Reform’. Along the same lines Mantas Adoménas 
argues that Heraklitos criticized the popular interpretation of religious practices and not the actual practices, 
see Adoménas, ‘Heraclitus on Religion’. 
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worship, such as aniconism, could also have their legitimate place within the 
broader spectrum of religious practice. 

The particular place of these notions within Greek society of the archaic and 
classical periods cannot be easily determined. Such views attributed to these 
philosophers were probably not shared by all Greeks and may have been voiced 
in response to other more dominant ideas regarding the nature of gods and their 
images in Greek society.'* Nonetheless, the intellectual sophistication of the 
philosophers who commented on the nature of images of gods need not under- 
mine the place of these commentators as authentic ancient observers on the 
nature of art and religion. The relationship between an object of worship and 
the envisioned divinity was part of an ongoing ancient discourse on issues of 
artistic representation and religious ritual, which, as we shall see in this chapter, 
finds its resonances not only in Plato’s philosophical writings but also in Her- 
odotos’ Histories.'° 


ANICONISM AND THE DEEP PAST 


In Book 2 of the Histories Herodotos recounts what he has learnt from the 
Egyptian priests: ‘Furthermore, the Egyptians (they said) first used the names 
of twelve gods (which the Greeks afterwards borrowed from them); and it was 
they who first assigned to the several gods their altars and agalmata and temples, 
and first carved figures on stone.’?° Herodotos’ Egypt, its deep past stretching far 
beyond Greece’s history, was the source of two fundamentals of Greek religion: 
the designation of gods by name and the incorporation of altars, agalmata, and 
temples in worship.” In Herodotos’ account the naming of the divine indicated a 
new phase in religion?’ and accompanied the usage of these three elements, which 


* Spivey, Understanding Greek Sculpture, 44. 

‘ For the intellectual affinities of Herodotos with Plato as well as with the Presocratics, R. Thomas, 
Herodotus in Context (Cambridge 2000), 4-17. 

2° Herodotos 2. 4. 2 (for all passages from Herodotos, text and trans. adapted from A. D. Godley, Loeb 
edn., 1920): Avwddexa te beady éerwvupias éAeyov T™pwrtous Alyunrious vopiaa Kal “Ednvas Tapa odéwyr 
dvadafeiv, Bwyovs re xai dydAuata Kal vyovs Beotar droveinar aféas mpwtous Kai laa ev ABorar eyyAvpar. 

21 On Herodotos’ account of Egyptian history, Thomas, Herodotus in Context, 277-8. 

7 On Egypt as the great reservoir of knowledge, particularly in matters of religion, T. Harrison, Divinity 
and History: The Religion of Herodotus (Oxford 2000), 182-9. As we saw in Ch. 2, this Herodotean 
perception impacted Pausanias’ perception of Egypt. 

> For a summary of Herodotos’ ideas about the development of Greek religion, A. B. Lloyd, ‘Book IT’, 
in D. Asheri et al. (eds.), A Commentary on Herodotus Books I-IV (Oxford 2007), 219-378, at 274. The 
meaning of ‘names of divinities’, whether signifying the particular vocable or referring to the practice of 
designation, has been a subject of an ongoing debate; see I. M. Linforth, ‘Greek Gods and Foreign Gods in 
Herodotus’, CPCP 9 (1926), 1-26; R. Lattimore, ‘Herodotus and the Names of Egyptian Gods’, CP 34 
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in the Histories marked a cult as specifically Greek.** Although agalmata consti- 
tuted only one component of Greek settings of worship, Herodotos’ final note 
that the Greeks learned to carve images in stone from the Egyptians implies a link 
between progress in artistic production and a new chapter in religion. Although, 
as we have seen, agalmata is a complex term, mostly, but not necessarily under- 
stood as images, we may take agalmata in this context as referring to artistic 
productions, as visually pleasing objects invested with techne, with skill. 
Major developments in art were concomitant with fundamental changes in reli- 
gious practice. 

Herodotos does not describe cultic realities in primordial umes before the 
arrival of Egyptian knowledge of religion and art. But later in Book 2 he does 
provide further detail about worship in Greece in even earlier days, prior to 
Egyptian influence: 


{st] These customs, then, and others besides, which I shall indicate, were taken by the 
Greeks from the Egyptians. It was not so with the ithyphallic images of Hermes; the 
production of these came from the Pelasgians, from whom the Athenians were the first 
Greeks to take it, and then handed it on to others. [2] For the Athenians were then already 
counted as Greeks when the Pelasgians came to live in the land with them and thereby 
began to be considered as Greeks. Whoever has been initiated into the rites of the Kabeiri, 
which the Samothracians learned from the Pelasgians and now practice, understands 
what my meaning is. [3] Samothrace was formerly inhabited by those Pelasgians who 
came to live among the Athenians, and it is from them that the Samothracians take their 
rites. [4] The Athenians, then, were the first Greeks to make ithyphallic images of 
Hermes, and they did this because the Pelasgians taught them. The Pelasgians told a 
certain sacred tale about this, which is set forth in the Samothracian mysteries. 

[52] Formerly, in all their sacrifices, the Pelasgians called upon gods without giving 
name or appellation to any (I know this, because I was told at Dodona); for as yet thev 
had not heard of such. They called them gods from the fact that, besides setting every- 
thing in order, they maintained all the dispositions. [2] Then, after a long while, first they 
learned the names of the rest of the gods, which came to them from Egypt, and, much 


(1939), 357-65; A. B. Llovd, Herodotus, Book IT. 99-182 (Leiden 1988), 203-5; W. Burkert, ‘Herodot tiber die 
Namen der Gérter: Polytheismus als historisches Problem’, MH 42 (1985), 121-32; R. V. Munson, Black 
Doves Speak: Herodotus and the Languages of Barbarians (Washington, DC 2003), 10-13. For a recent 
summary of these positions, S. Scullion, ‘Herodotus and Religion’, in C. Dewald and J. Marincola 
(eds.), The Cambridge Companion to Herodotus (Cambridge 2006), 192-208, at 198-9. The precise meaning 
of naming gods is of lesser significance to our discussion than the crucial idea suggested by this passage that 
the usage of names marked a new stage in the development of Greek religion. Rosalind Thomas pushed the 
argument further in showing that ‘naming the gods’ is effectively the equivalent of ‘knowing the gods’, and 
suggested that in naming divinities Herodotos scems to imply the adoption not just of custom, but also of 
a greater understanding of the divine; see her Herodotus in Context, 275-8. 


* F. Hartog, The Mtrvor of Herodotus: The Representation of the Other in the Writing of History (Berkeley 
Calif. 1988), 176. 
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later, the name of Dionysos; and presently thev asked the oracle at Dodona about the 
names; for this place of divination, held to be the most ancient in Hellas, was at that time 
the only one. [3] When the Pelasgians, then, asked at Dodona whether they should adopt 
the names that had come from foreign parts, the oracle told them to use the names. From 
that time onwards they used the names of the gods in their sacrifices; and the Greeks 
received these later from the Pelasgians.?° 


The precursors of the Egyptians in shaping Greek religious practice were the 
Pelasgians, a term that primarily designated an ethnic group thought to have 
inhabited Greece in the deep past.?* The Pelasgians did not have individual names 
for gods and it was they who taught the Athenians to set up ithyphallic agalmata 
of Hermes. Herodotos places herms in Athenian prehistory, before the arrival of 
Egyptian influences to Greece, and shrouds their origins with the binding secrecy 
of the Samothracian mysteries.?” The Greek practice of erecting such semi-figural 
monuments is not located within the development of religious art, as a likely 
example of the lack of the artistic skills in primeval ages, but is presented as a local 
and specifically Athenian tradition in its own right, its prestige stemming from its 
indigenous origins in the depths of antiquity and further reinforced by the untold 


explanation. 
One apparent contradiction in Herodotos’ account is the note that the Pelas- 


gians did not know the different names of the gods and yet set up the ithyphallic 
monuments of Hermes. How could they set up herms for a god of whom 
they had no explicit conception? This unresolved problem demonstates that 


25 Herodotos 2. 51-2: [51] Tatra pév vuv xai adda mpds rovro, Ta eyed Ppdow, “EAnves an’ Alyunriwv 
vevouixaar: Tob dé “Eppéw ra dydAuata épba éxew ra atdoia maeivtes odx an’ Alyurtiwy peuabixaot GAN ard 
Tledacyav mparoe pev ‘EXAnvey dravrwv A@nvato: mapadaBevres, apa S€ rovtwv Ado. [2] APnvadorar yap 
Hn tTHviKadra és “Ednvas reAgovar [TeAacyot avvorxa éy€évovto év TH Xwpn, OOev wep Kat “EAAnves Hp£avTo 
vopioOjvat. ‘Ooris 5€ ra KaBeipwr opyra peptnrar, ra Dapobprixes émitreA€ovar mapadaporres rapa ITeAacyav, 
odros aunp of Se 76 Ady - [3] ry yap LapoOpyixny oixeov mpdtepov [leAacyol odrot of rep APnvatorcr avvouxot 
éyévovto, Kal Tapa ToUTwy Lapobpyixes TA Spyta wapadauPavovar. [4] "Opba dv éyew ra atdoia raydApara Tov 
‘Eppéw AOnvaior mpwrot ‘EMyvwv pabdvres rapa [Tedacyav érommaavto. Ot b€ [TeAacyoi ipdv twa Adyov wept 
abrob €Ackav, Ta ev toior ev Lapobpyixn pvornpiow deSyAwrar. [52] "E@vov S€ mdvta mpdtepov of [TeAaoyot 
Geoiar émevxopevot, ws éyw ev Awdann ofSa axovaas, érwvuptny S€ 088 odvopa eotedvTo ovdevi ada: ob yap 
dxnxdeody kw. Qeods 5€ mpoowvdpacav odeas a70 Tob Tovovrou Ort Kdopep Oevres Ta MdvTa MpHypaTa Kal mdoas 
vouas efyov. [2] "Emecre 5€ ypdvov oAdod SieLeABdvros enbOovro éx THs Alybnrou amixdueva ta odvdpata THY 
Gedy tav dAAwv, Atoviaon S€ darepov TAA eT UOovToO- Kai wera ypovov ExpnaTypidlovro TEpi THY obvouaTwy ev 
Awddévy- 76 yap 57 pavrqov tobro vevoprota dpxadratov tw ev "EMnar xpnornpiwy eivar, ai Av Tov xpovov 
rovrov povvov. [3] "Ezei dv expnornpidlovro ev 7 Awddévp of Medaayoi et dvéAwvra ra obvopata Ta dé TH 
BapBdpwv jrovra, aveire TO pavTqov xpaobar. Amd pev 59 rodtov Tod ypdvou EBvov rota obvopact Trav Dewy 
xpedpevor mapa Sé [TeAacyav “EAAnves é5€avro varepov. 

26 On the Greek and particularly Herodotean perception of the Pelasgians, C. Sourvinou-Inwood, 
‘Herodotos (and Others) on Pelasgians: Some Perceptions of Ethnicity’, in P. Derow and R. Parker 
(eds.), Herodotus and His World (Oxford 2003), 103-44. 

27 On the aura of secrecy in Greek religion, A. Henrichs, ‘Hierot Logoi and Hierai Bibloi: The (Un) 
Written Margins of the Sacred in Ancient Greece’, HSCP 101 (2003), 207-66. 
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Herodotos’ account is not primarily concerned with the realia of religion as 
practised by the primordial inhabitants of Greece, but rather with providing 
origins for particular contemporary traditions in the authors own Greece. It is 
in this context that herms are presented as an exemplary remnant from an age-old 
Pelasgian tradition. The upright monuments, whose composite form denies not 
only the idea of a fully articulated figure but also the notion of naturalism, were 
found throughout Athens in the fifth century Bc. In Herodotos’ description 
these herms are the descendants of a long tradition reaching back to the earliest 
strata of religious art. Set against this fifth-century BC perception,”* the mutila- 
tion of Athens” herms in 415 BC as described in Thucydides’ Histories appears as a 
scandalous act of sacrilege and as an attack on a long-lived Athenian tradition 
from time immemorial.”” This was an assault on ubiquitous monuments that 
validated Athenians’ perceptions of their history and identity.*° It is no wonder 
that Pausanias, so invested in the question of Greek ties to the land, inserted 
Herodotean perceptions of herms into his second-century AD text.*! 

While in this passage Herodotos does not offer specific details about the 
actualities of Pelasgian religious practices, he does identify two cultic centres 
that were active in the fifth century BC—Samothracian mysteries and the oracle at 
Dodona—as originally Pelasgian.*? These two cults therefore provide us with an 
access point to fifth-century Bc perceptions of historic Pelasgian practice. The 
former is inherently unhelpful, for the secretive nature of the mysteries of 


* The notions of the great antiquity of herms and their particular association with Athens do not appear 
to be corroborated by the material record. The earliest surviving herms are typically dated at the earliest to 
the first quarter of the sixth century Bc, notably the herm from Sounion (Athens NM 4868). For herms in 
the material record, R. Lullies, Die Typen der griechischen Herme (Kénigsberg 1931); H. Wrede, Die antike 
Herme (Mainz 1986); B. Riickert, Die Herme im offentlichen und privaten Leben der Griechen: Untersu- 
chungen zum Funktion der griechischen Herme als Grenzmal, Inschvifttrager und Kultbild des Hermes (Regens- 
burg 1998), particularly 55-7 on the earliest surviving herms, with further discussion and bibliography. 

» Thucydides 6. 27-9. For a detailed discussion of the passage, with extensive bibliography on the affair, 
S. Hornblower, A Commentary on Thucydides Books s.25-8.109 (Oxford 2009), 367-81. 

* In Histories 6. 27. 3 Thucydides conveys clearly the idea that the act was seen as ominous and a threat 
to Athens’ most cherished political instinition of the time, its democracy. On the crisis, A. W. Gomme, 
K. J. Dover, and A. Andrews, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, iv. Books V 2s-VII (1970), 264-88; and 
R. Parker, Miasma: Pollution and Purification in Early Greek Religion (Oxford 1983), 168-70. The perception 
of herms as originally Pelasgian does not contradict the account that appears in the Platonic dialogue 
Hipparkhos regarding the sixth-century Bc Athenian tyrant Hipparkhos, who is said to have set up herms 
halfway between the city of Athens and the countryside. On the Hipparkhian herms, R. Osborne, ‘The 
Erection and Mutilation of the Hermai’, PCPHS 31 (1985), 45-73. These two perceptions only reinforce 
the general picture of herms as local to Attica specifically, and cach one ties these monuments to specific 
moments in Attic history. 

% See discussion in Ch. 2. 

% The association between Dodona and the Pelasgians can be observed in Achilles’ addressing of Zeus as 
Dodonean and Pelasgian in Iliad 16. 233. Also, H. W. Parke, The Orades of Zeus: Dodona, Olympia, Ammon 
(Oxford 1967), I-19. 
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Samothrace presents an insurmountable problem when we seek to determine 
whether the initiation process involved worship directed towards images. There 
are very few testimonia, particularly from the classical period.** The available 
archaeological evidence from the sanctuary seems to suggest that there was no 
building activity in this area before the middle of the fifth century Bc, while the 
stratigraphic material from the classical period is too meagre to provide any 
indication of the nature of the structures at the site at the time.*‘ Nonetheless, 
there are no clear grounds to suggest that initiation included image worship. 
The archaeological evidence from Dodona is more conclusive. In all likelihood 
the oracle of Zeus at Dodona centred on the oak tree and had no anthropo- 
morphic image of Zeus, at least until the very end of the fifth century Bc.** 


* On the mysteries of Samothrace, S. G. Cole, Theot Megaloi: The Cult of the Great Gods at Samothrace 
(Leiden 1984); W. Burkert, ‘Concordia discory: The Literary and the Archaeological Evidence on the 
Sanctuary of Samothrace’, in R. Hagg and N. Marinatos (eds.), Greek Sanctuaries: New Approaches (London 
1993), 178-91; and for a recent epigraphical overview, N. M. Dimitrova, Theorot and Initiates in Samothrace: 
The Epigvaphical Evidence (Princeton, NJ 2008). 

* Notably, Karl Lehmann argued that originally the cult of Samothrace centred around outcroppings of 
bedrock; see his ‘Samothrace: Third Preliminary Report’, Hesperia 19 (1950), 1-20, at 8-9; K. Lehmann and 
D. Spittle, Samothrace, iv/z. The Altar Court (New York 1964), 109, 115-16, 124; and K. Lehmann, 
Samothrace: A Guide to the Excavations and the Museum (3rd edn.; Locust Valley, NY 1966), 41-2, 53-73. 
Lehmann’s theory, which is based on scanty evidence, has been a subject of ongoing criticism and scems to 
be further challenged by the stratigraphy that, according to James McCredie’s testimony, does not predate 
the middle of the fifth century Bc. On the debate, Cole, Theoi Megaloi, 13-16; A. J. Graham, 
‘The Colonization of Samothrace’, Hesperia 71 (2002), 231-60, at 240-3 with further bibliography. 
The clear evidence of building activity in the sanctuary was dated by McCredie to the fourth century Bc; 
see J. R. McCredie, ‘Samothrace: Supplementary Investigations, 1968-1977’, Hesperia 48 (1979), 1-44. 

> It appears that in Samothrace a central element in the initiation process was the enthronement of 
the initiands, which was accompanied by frenzied dancing. For reconstruction of the initiation process 
in Samothrace, K. Clinton, ‘Stages of Initiation in the Eleusinian and Samothracian Mysteries’, in 
M. B. Cosmopoulos (ed.), Greek Mysteries: The Archaeology and Ritual of Ancient Greek Secret Cults (London 
2003), 50-78, at 61~70. Further on ritual enthronement, R. G. Edmonds III, ‘To Sit in Solemn Silence? 
Thronosts in Ritual, Myth, and Iconography’, AJP 127 (2006), 347-66. 

* According to Sotirios Dakaris’ interpretation, which has been adopted more recently by Martina 
Dieterle, until the end of the fifth century Bc the main site of the oracle of Zeus at Dodona consisted of an 
open-air sanctuary with Zeus’ oak tree surrounded by tripods. This view relies heavily, however, on literary 
evidence, because of the disturbed strata at the site. Nowhere is there any indication that there was a statue 
of the god at this site. Around 400 Bc a small house was built next to the oak, a structure that Dakaris 
claims was only a treasury and not the house of Zeus. Only after 350 BC was a larger temple constructed and 
the sanctuary enclosed by a wall. See $. Dakaris, Dodona (2nd edn.; Athens 1996), particularly at 12-17 and 
38-40; M. Dieterle, Dodona: religionsgeschichtliche und bistorische Untersuchungen zur Entstehung und 
Entwicklung des Zeus-Heiligtums (Hildesheim 2007), 107-17. On the complex question of the relationship 
between the oak tree and Zeus, Herbert William Parke’s note is worth quoting: ‘the oak’s precise 
significance in the theology of Dodona is never clearly stated. Was the tree the home of the god as the 
pagan Prussians believed, or was it even the god himselfin visible form, or more indefinitely was it simply a 
divine object, which acted as the instrument of his prophecies? The god and the tree are nowhere identified 
in Greek literature, but the notion of a supernatural spirit dwelling in a tree, but distinct from it, was very 
early established in Greece’ (Parke, Oracles of Zeus, 26). For a general overview ibid. 1-33. 
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Herodotos’ references to the early stages of Greek religion suggest not only that 
the partial lack of figuration in the hermaic form was associated with deep 
antiquity, but also that worship without agalmata was part of primordial cult. 

The Platonic corpus reiterates that progress in religion goes hand in hand 
with the incorporation of specific accoutrements of worship. The Herodotean 
notion that the introduction of worship with altars, agalmata, and temples 
accompanied the acquisition of knowledge of the divine, as we saw in his 
Egyptian digression, finds resonances in the myth told in Plato’s Protagoras:*’ 
‘And now that man was partaker of a divine portion, he, in the first place, by his 
nearness of kin to deity, was the only creature that worshipped gods, and set 
himself to establish altars and agalmata of the gods.”** This section of the story 
about the creation of man associates human technical progress with worship. 
After Prometheus’ theft of fire and skills from the gods, man was set apart from 
other beings and was the only one to believe in the gods (theous enomisen). 
Consequently, he established altars and agalmata of the gods. The outcome of 
the possession of divine knowledge was belief and its materialization through 
worship that included two of the basic elements of cult noted by Herodotos. In 
the broader context of the myth about the development of mankind, there is 
perhaps an implication that the lack of the elements of cult signals savagery.” 
Yet the Protagoras provides no account of a primeval religion without images 
that might correspond to Herodotos’ description of Pelasgian practices. For 
Plato the lack of altars and agalmata marks a stage in human development in 
which mankind did not believe in the gods and was no different from any other 
creature. This passage articulates with greater precision the idea that with divine 
knowledge and civility comes worship that entails the veneration of a god with 
agalmata. 

The authors of the Second Sophistic are far more explicit in drawing a clear 
connection between lack of images and the early stages of Greek religious 
practice. This notion is clearly set out in the second paragraph of the De Dea 
Syria, probably written by Lucian in the second half of the second century AD,“ in 
the text’s version of the prehistory of religion and cult practice: 


” For a discussion of Protagoras’ myth in the general context of Platonic myth, M. J. Edwards, 
‘Protagorean and Socratic Myth’, Symbolae Osloenses 67 (1992), 89~102. 

** Plato, Protagoras 322 A. (Text adapted from J. Burnet, Platonis opera, iti [1903; repr. Oxford 1968] and 
trans. from W. R. M. Lamb, Loeb edn., 1967): "Ee:54 S€ 6 dvOpwnos betas peréaye poipas, rparov per bea 
Tip T0b Beod avyyéveray Low pdvov Deovs evdurcev, Kai émexeiper Bwyods re Spvecbar Kai dydAuara bear. 

»° Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus, 176. 

*° On Lucian’s probable authorship of the text, J. Elsner, ‘Describing Self in the Language of Other: 
Pseudo(?) Lucian at the Temple of Hierapolis’, in $. Goldhill (ed.), Cultural Identity, the Second Sophistic 
and the Development of Empire (Cambridge 2001), 123-53; and J. L. Lightfoot, Lucian: On the Syrian Goddess 
(Oxford 2003), 184-208. 
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First of the people of whom we know, the Egyptians are said to have formed an awareness 
of the gods, to have established temples and to have set up precincts and festivals. It was 
they who first knew the holy names and told sacred tales. A little later the Assyrians heard 
from the Egyptians the traditions pertaining to the gods, and raised sanctuaries and 
temples, in which they also placed agalmata and erected statues. Onginally, even 
among the Egypuians, temples lacked statues.*! 


The author of the De Dea Syria was familiar with Herodotos’ Histories and overtly 
played against the Herodotean template. His version of the origins of religion 
appears to be a rephrasing of Herodotos’ account, and yet characteristically, 
Herodotean narratives are not simply adopted as they stand; now the Assyrians, 
the author’s own people, and not the Greeks are the first to learn from the 
Egyptians about the gods. This history of religious practice plays up the 
Greek—Assyrian tension that is a running theme throughout the text. According 
to this account, in the fictional competition over who acquired Egyptian know- 
ledge about the divine first, it seems that the Assyrians have the lead. 

The author’s short description of the prehistory of cult practice among the 
peoples of the Mediterranean concludes with a little twist that further under- 
scores the tension between the Assyrians and the Greeks. In the Herodotean 
model agalmata are part of the fundamental three elements for worship that 
were adopted wholesale from Egypt by Greece, but in this Second Sophistic 
narrative the introduction of agalmata is set apart. According to the latter, in 
Egypt, the great source of religion, there existed a time when the gods were 
venerated with temples, but without images. The Egyptians may have preceded 
the Assyrians with respect to the knowledge of the gods, but it was the 
Assyrians who introduced agalmata to their temples. Whereas in the Histories 
only agalmata are mentioned, in this later text any ambiguity entailed in the 
term ‘agalma’ is resolved with the mention that the Egyptians did not have 
xoana, carved statues typically said to be wooden and ancient. In the prehis- 
tory of Egypt the gods were worshipped without images. An idea that was 
merely implied by Herodotos is clearly formulated here: in primeval religions 
worship was imageless; the inclusion of agalmata in worship marked a new 


" De Dea Syria 2 (text and trans. adapted from Lightfoot, Lucian, 248-9): [Tparo: pev dv avOpimwy rav 
tyseis LSper Aiydarriot Néyovtar Gedy re evvoiny AaBeiv ai ipa efcacbar Kai repEvea xai mavnyuptas amrodei Ear. 
mparor Sé xai obvépara ipa éyrwaav Kai Adyous Epods EdeEav. pera 5€ od 7roAAoaTH xpouy Tap’ Alyunriwv Adyov 
Aaodpror és Geods Axovoay, xai ipa kal vnovds Hyetpay ev Tois ai dydAuara €Bevro xai éava éotnoavto. To b€ 
mradadv Kai map Alyunrioaw a€davor vyot éaav. 

* For linguistic analysis of the proximity between the two texts, Lightfoot, Lucian, 291-4. 

* See Elsner, “Describing Self’. 

“ On the meaning of the term ‘xoanon’, A. A. Donohue, Xoana and the Origins of Greek Sculpture 
(Atlanta, Ga. 1988); T. S. Scheer, Die Gottheit und ihr Bild: Untersuchungen zur Funktion griechischer 


Kultbilder in Religion und Politik (Munich 2000), 19-21. 
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stage in religious practice. The author of the De Dea Syria is therefore able to 
attribute the introduction of art into religious practice to the Assyrians, deploy- 
ing this notion within the text’s sophisticated scheme of literary games. 

Not only absence of images was attributed to deep antiquity; the third century’ 
BC witnessed an envisioning of the primeval past in which it was customary to 
venerate unshaped monuments. We encounter this notion in Callimachus’ Aetia, 
the Alexandrian collection of more than six thousand lines that survived in 
fragments, but was reconstructed in large part with the help of numerous ancient 
commentaries and summaries that bear witness to its great popularity and 
influence.** The following lines were transmitted through a circuitous route, 
namely, a passage on ancient images of gods in Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica 
of the fourth century AD that includes a verbatim quotation from Plutarch,** who 
in turn had cited this pair of couplets: 


Not yet the well-carved work of Skelmis, but according to the old custom 
you were a plank not carved by chisels; 

for thus did they then set up the gods. 
In fact Danaus had placed at Lindos the simple bedos of Athena.‘ 


Although the extant poem lacks the opening that would reveal its subject, the 
citation from Plutarch makes the topic clear.** The Hellenistic lines are intro- 
duced with the words: ‘The Samians also had a wooden hedos of Hera, as 
Callimachus says.”° Literally, the term ‘hedos means seat, but it is frequently 
used for statues of gods, in allusion to their role as locations where the divinities 
can take their place.*° Given that the quoted Plutarchian passage is concerned 
with xoana (statues), it is clear that the subject of the Callimachean excerpt is the 
image of Hera in Samos. 


* On Callimachus and the Aefia in general, G. O. Hutchinson, ‘The Aetia: Callimachus’ Poem 
of Knowledge’, Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 145 (2003), 47-59; and M. Fantuzzi and 
R. L. Hunter, Tradition and Innovation in Hellenistic Poetry (Cambridge 2004), 42-9. 

“ For a discussion of the passages whose concern is the ancient images of gods, Donohue, Xoana, 46-9, 
133-9. 

” Callimachus, Actia 4 fr. 100 in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 3. 8 (text of the Callimachus fragment 
adapted from R. Pfeiffer, Cailimachus [Oxford 1949], i, and trans. from C. Trypanis, Loeb edn., 1975): 

otmw DkéApiov épyov evfoov. dav éni reBdv 
Syvatov yAvddvewv a£oos Ha8a aavis- 

de yap (Spvovro Beovs rére- Kai yap ABjvns 
ev Aivi Aavads Arrov COynKev Ebos. 

* T follow Rudolf Pfeiffer, Callimachus, i. 104. 

* Eusebius, Pracparatio evangelica 3. 8 (text adapted from K. Mras, Eusebius Werke: Die Praeparatio 
Evangelica, 2 vols. [Berlin 1954-6]): Hpas b€ cai Ldproe EvAwov efyov €b0s, ds Pyow Kaddipayos. 

5° On the term ‘hedos’, Scheer, Die Gottheit und ihr Bild, 21-3, 121-3, 143-6; and S. Bettinerti, La starma di 
culto nella pratica rituale greca (Bari 2001), §2—4. 
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The words ‘not yet’ that open the fragment anticipate change over time and 
turn the reader’s gaze backwards, to a period before there was a skilful work 
(ergon) by Skilmis. The poet asserts that his addressee, which in the light of the 
fragmentary state of the excerpt we may supply as the hedos of Hera, was 
previously a sanis, a plank. The simple piece of wood is presented as the precedent 
for the creation of a man, whose very name, derived from the word ‘oxdéAu7’ 
(chisel), is embedded with the idea of carving and craftsmanship.*' Removing any 
ambiguity, Callimachus states that this sanis was not carved by chisels. The 
contrast between the artist’s production and the unfashioned timber that is not 
associated with any name is skilfully rendered here. As Gregory Hutchinson has 
pointed out, the position of the adjective ‘well-crafted’ (emxoon) in the first line’s 
hexameter parallels the place of the adjective ‘uncarved’ (axoon) in the pentameter 
of the second line. This difference between the unchiselled predecessor and its 
fashioned successor is not explained in terms of technical progress, however, but 
rather couched with reference to social habits, as is emphasized by the words that 
close the first line, ‘epi tethmon’, according to custom. The past is not techno- 
logically inferior, but rather different in its mores. 

The fragment’s second couplet, with an account of Danaos’ dedication at Lindos 
on the island of Rhodes, enables us to locate these imagined olden days. Danaos, an 
ancestral mythological figure par excellence, was of particular interest to Alexan- 
drian poets.®* He was known as the father of the Danaids and the descendant of Io, 
Hera’s priestess who migrated to Egypt in the form of a cow. Of Egyptian birth, 
Danaos came to Greece along with his fifty daughters and founded the temple of 
Lindian Athena before settling in Argos, where he became king.** In Callimachus’ 
fragment, Danaos’ hedos of Athena at Lindos is a case in point for the third line’s 
broader generalization regarding the customs of the past. Like Hera’s uncarved 
sanis, Athena’s monument was typical of its age. The affinity between these two 
objects is stressed further by the matching positioning of the two adjectives 


5 Pausanias reports that the maker of the ancient image of Hera of Samos was the Aeginitan artist 
Smilis, a contemporary of Daidalos, whereas the scholiast to Pausanias claims that this Smilis is the Skelmis 
mentioned by Callimachus. See Pausanias 7. 4. 4, with Scholia ad Pausaniam 7. 4. 4. The name Smilis is 
also derived from a word for a tool for wood carving, ‘ouiA7’. For later traditions on the artist Skelmis and 
his association with the Telchines and the invention of bronze statues, S. Blakely, Myth, Ritual and 
Metallurgy in Ancient Greece and Recent Africa (New York 2006), 95. 

52 Hutchinson, ‘Aetia’, 57. 

3} On Danaos’ association with the Greek heroic age in the fifth century sc, Sourvinou-Inwood, 
‘Herodotos (and Others) on Pelasgians’, 103-44, 177-18. For Alexandrian interest in Danaos, M. Depew, 
‘Springs, Nymphs, and Rivers: Models of Origination in Third-Century Alexandrian Poetry’, in A. Bierl, 
R. Linimile, and K. Wesselmann (eds.), Literatur und Religion: Wege zu einer mythisch-rituellen Poetik bet 
den Griechen (Berlin 2007), 141-72 at 159-60. 

For the different versions of the myth of Danaos and the Danaids, T. Gantz, Early Greek Myth: 
A Guide to Literary and Artistic Sources (Baltimore 1993), 203-6. 
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uncarved (axoon) and simple (/ites)5> and by the two nouns sais and hedos in the 
second and fourth lines. Although modern readers of our excerpt usually take 
Athena’s hedos to be a very simple statue of the divinity,** given that the term hedos 
does not describe form, but refers to the perception of a cultic object as a potential 
seat of the divine, then we may take Callimachus to imply that Danaos’ hedos was 
non-figural.>7, However we envision the old Lindian monument, the analogy 
drawn here renders the ancient Samian piece of wood as part of the originarv 
mythological stratum of Greek cultic experience. 

The refererice to Danaos’ inauguration of the temple of Athena on Rhodes is a 
reminder of the centrality of the theme of origination within our fragment’s 
primary framework. The Aetia was an aetiological project that sought to explain 
names, customs, and cults. Callimachus’ corpus is characteristic of its Alexandrian 
cultural context, not only in its encyclopaedic learnedness, but also in the de- 
ployment of the past for the sake of a newly fashioned notion of Hellenicity.* 
The figure of Danaos—his geneology goes back to Greece, although he himself 
was born in Egypt, and he returns to his ancestral roots and settles in Argos— 
encapsulates the integration of the Greek and the Egyptian and the deplovment 
of the ideas of roots and origins in Callimachus’ recasting of the Hellenic world.” 
In the Aetia, Hera’s aniconic piece of wood emerges as exemplary of the foun- 
dational elements of Greek religious art, contrasting in its simplicity with sophis- 
ticated images, but ushering in at the same time the rise of highly wrought statues 
of the gods. 

The preserved Callimachean text leaves open the question of the precise rela- 
tionship between the earlier sanis and Skilmis’ craftful exgon. We may read these 
lines as a general statement regarding the contrast between the simple custom of 
the deep past and a later era of innovation unconcerned with the realia of 
transformation. Alternatively, this fragment may be more closely related to 


55 | follow Pfciffer’s emendation of the most frequently attested adjective in this line, Aefov, which like 
Aerév Means smooth or plain, and is rendered in Liddell and Scotts Greek-English Lexicon as ‘unsculpted’. 
One manuscript, however, has A/ov, ‘made of stone’, instead. 

5 See e.g. Bettinetti, La statua di culto nella pratica nituale greca, 54; or K. Schoch, Die doppelte 
Aphrodite—alt und neu bei griechischen Kultbildern (Gottingen 2009), 229. 

57 See LSJ s.v. Acrov. 

58 On the aetiological aspect of the Agtia and aetiology in Ptolemaic Alexandria, S. Goldhill, The Poet’s 
Voice: Essays on Poetics and Greek Literature (Cambridge 1991), 321-33; and D. L. Selden, ‘Alibis’, CA 17 
(1998), 289-412, at 319-54; Fantuzzi and Hunter, Tradition and Innovation in Hellenistic Poetry, 49-51; 
S. A. Stephens, Seeing Double: Intercultural Poetics in Ptolemaic Alexandria (Berkeley, Calif. 2003), 254-7; 
and A. Harder, The Invention of Past, Present and Future in Callimachus’ Aetia’, Hermes 131 (2003), 
290-306 with further bibliography. 

*° T follow here Stephens, Seeing Double: Intercultural Poetics in Ptolemaic Alexandria, 8-9; and Depew, 
‘Springs, Nymphs, and Rivers: Models of Ongination in Third-Century Alexandrian Poetry’, 158-60. 

® This is Alice Donohue’s position; see her Xoana, 195-6. 
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lost actualities of Samos,“ or at least to what was known about the Samian image 
of Hera in the Alexandrian library where Callimachus was an active scholar. 
Could it be that the learned poet alludes to an older sanis that was lost or 
damaged by some misfortune and then replaced by a newer image? Perhaps the 
poem reflects on the two cultic objects documented in the Samian fourth-century 
BC treasury account, both of which are referred to as the goddess? Might the 
Callimachean lines be a poetic meditation on the relationship between those 
pieces, the unwrought and the fashioned?® Or should we take the fragment 
even more literally: is Callimachus referring to the metamorphosis of a singular 
piece of wood into a crafted statue? 

The complex transmission of the Callimachean excerpt conceals a definitive 
answer to any of these questions. The final interpretation is, however, to be 
found in the Diegesis’ commentary on these lines: . . . ‘the wooden image of Hera 
took the form of a statue when Procles was basileus. The wood (xulon) out of 
which it was shaped... they say from Argos... was brought over in old days still 
no more than a plank and unworked, because the art of statuary was not then 
advanced any further.’ If not Callimachus himself, then one of his scholiasts 
writing sometime between the completion of the Aetia and c.100 AD—the date 
of the so-called Milan Diegesis, our source for the commentary®—held the view 
that Hera’s statue in Samos had been first a non-figural plank and was trans- 
formed into a carved image at a particular point in the early history of Samos, 
either during Prokles’ tyranny in the seventh century BC, or at an even earlier but 
obscure period when the island was first settled by the Ionians under a leader 
also known as Prokles.* 

As in the Aetia, in the Diegesis aniconism is originary. The object’s very 
materiality betrays its earliest history—its Argive roots and transportation to its 
current location in Samos. This alleged ancient connection between Argos and 


“| The material evidence from Samos neither suggests nor precludes the possibility of an ancient 
aniconic monument at the site. On the cultic image of Samian Hera, D. Ohly, ‘Die Gértin und thre 
Basis’, MDAI(A) 68 (1953), 25-50; I. B. Romano, ‘Early Greek Cult Images’, (Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1980), 255-61; J. V. O’Brien, The Transformation of Hera: A Study of Ritual, Hero, and the 
Goddess in the Iliad (Lanham, Md. 1993), 8-38; Bettinetti, La statua di cilto nella pratica rituale greca, 
108-16; Schoch, Die doppelte Aphrodite, 202-7. 

* On Callimachus as scholar, Fantuzzi and Hunter, Tradition and Innovation, 42-4. 

* IG X11.6.1.133. The inscription is dated to 346/5 Bc. 

& Diegesis on Aetia 100 (text adapted from Pfeiffer, Callimachus, i; trans. from C. Trypanis, Loeb edn., 1975): 
Iysap[(22) | ..-..- 76 Edalvov ris | “Htpas [dvSpi- | avroedé]s élyé|vero emi Bagrréws | Hpox[Agous- rd] Se 
Eilaoly, é of efpydoOm (25) | ¢.-nf.---]-ap[.Jo-.v, && Apyous 8€ da- | aif... 5... Joras éz: wdAar cavida- | 
des [xopiloOivac xérapyov are pndé- | ww r{poxlexoduias Tis dyadparopixys- 

6 Pfeiffer, Callimachus, ii. pp. xii—xill, xxviii. 

“ For an ancient reference to scttlement of Samos, Pausanias 7. 4. 2, with further discussion in 
Donohue, Xoana, 195-6; and T. J. Figueira, ‘Aeginetan Independence’, CJ 79 (1983), 8-29, particularly at 


17-18. 
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Samos is already implied in Callimachus’ mention of Danaos, the mythological 
king of Argos. The link is also found in Pausanias’ Pertegesis, where we read that 
some believe that the Samian sanctuary was established by the Argonauts who 
brought the goddess’ image (agalma) from Argos.*’ The scholiast to the Aetia 
has, however, an explanation for the ancient adherence to aniconism that differs 
from that of Callimachus. Rather than a consequence of ancient custom, the 
deployment of a simple plank is for the former the result of technical inability. 
Only with the acquisition of techne could a singular piece of wood be transformed 
into a crafted object. This transformation is the physical expression of technical 
development from an age lacking in techne to an era of skilled craftsmen. Whereas 
the very materiality of the object preserves the memory of origins and ancient 
aniconism, its appearance is a testament to the talents of its maker. 

Although we may never be able to verify the historical accuracy of this reading, 
it is central to the broader historiography of the history of Western art, for this 
case furnished an example in the ancient general evolutionary scheme of Greek art 
that is found in Clement of Alexandria’s writings. In a passage to which we will 
return at the end of this chapter, the Christian apologist makes the broader claim 
that the ancient xoana developed from unworked pieces of wood and cites 
Samian Hera as an example. Unlike either Callimachus or the scholiast, how- 
ever, Clement attributes to the Samian historian Aethlios the statement that the 
image of Hera in Samos was an unwrought piece of wood that was transformed 
into an image when Prokles was a ruler. This citation may indicate that this 
notion was in circulation even before the Diegesis was written. Unfortunately, 
however, Clement’s source, which is attested only in a few fragments from the 
second century AD and later, is difficult to date. Felix Jacoby suggested, although 
without strong grounds, that Aethlios may have been the source for Callimachus’ 
text and hence provides a provenance for this interpretation that is earlier than 
the third century Bc.” The Ionian dialect of the remaining excerpts from Aeth- 
lios’ writings led to the assumption, adopted by Robert Fowler among others, 
that the Samian historian was writing in the early fourth or, possibly, late fifth 
century BC.’° 

Clement’s note may not help us locate the period in which the perception of 
Samian Hera held by Callimachus’ scholiast first emerged, but it does shed 


*” Pausanias 7. 4. 4. Pausanias remarks that this perception of Hera’s piece of wood was held by those 
who claimed that Samos was settled by outsiders, whereas others prescribed to autochthon origins of 
Samos. 

*§ Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 4. 40. Further on the impact of Clement of Alexandria's evolu- 
tionary scheme on modern histories of Greek art see Donohue, Xoana, 178-9. 

* Alexis D’Hautcourt, ‘Aethlios of Samos (536)’ in Brill’s New Jacoby, lan Worthington (ed. in chict), 
(Brill 2010), <http://www.brillonline.nl/subscriber/entry?entry=bnj_as36> (accessed 31 October 2010). 

7 R. L. Fowler, “Herodotos and His Contemporaries’, JHS 116 (1996), 62-87, at 68. 
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further light on the contexts in which this interpretation became manifest. 
Alongside the thriving world of literary criticism of the Hellenistic age exempli- 
fied by the Diegesis to the Aetia,”' we may find in the writing of local histories a 
site for the articulation of this model. These two intellectual environments share 
the quest for an explanation of one’s own cherished heritage. Both Hellenistic 
scholarship and history writing encompassed tracing origins and determining 
developments, furnishing fertile ground for a so-compelling perception of the 
development of artistic production that was subsequently incorporated into 
Clement of Alexandria’s model and, in turn, into modern theories of evolution 
in Greek art, notably Johannes Joachim Winckelmann’s Geschichte der Kunst des 
Alterthums.”? 

From aniconism within the Hellenistic search for origins and aetiologies, we 
turn to a Second Sophistic text where the aniconic features as part of an ideology 
seeking to revive the past. In On Brotherly Love, one of the treatises assembled in 
Plutarch’s Moralia, we read: 


[A] The ancient representations of the Dioskouroi are called by the Spartans ‘beam- 
figures’ (dokana); they consist of two parallel wooden beams joined by two other 
transverse beams placed across them; [B] and this common and indivisible character of 
the offering (tou anathematos) appears entirely suitable to the brotherly love of these gods. 
In like manner do I also dedicate this treatise On Brotherly Love to you, Nigrinus and 
Quietus, a joint gift for you both who well deserve it.”’ 


Plutarch’s opening of this moralistic essay is the first textual testimony for the 
dokana, a name apparently derived from the word dokos (beam).” Plutarch’s short 
account was quoted and paraphrased by medieval lexicographers and commen- 
tators.”> Modern scholars have linked the Plutarchian passage to a structure made 


7 On Hellenistic literary criticism, K. J. Gutzwiller, ‘Literary Criticism’, in J. J. Clauss and M. Cuypers 
(eds.),.A Companion to Hellenistic Literature (Chichester 2010), 337-65 with further bibliography. 

7 J. J. Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums (Dresden 1764); further on the evolutionary 
model in studies of Greek art, Donohue, Xoana, 189-94, A. A. Donohue, Greek Sculpture and the Problem of 
Description (Cambridge 2005), 56-62. 

73 Plutarch, On Brotherly Love 478 A—B (text adapted from M. Pohlenz, Plutarchi Moralia [Leipzig 1929], 
ili; trans. from W. C. Helmbold, Loeb edn., 1939): [A] Td madacd rv Atooxdpww ddidptuara Srrapriarat 
‘8dénave’ Kadobow- Cart b€ bb0 EdAa TapdAAnAa Svai mAayiors érelevypéva, [B] xai doxei 1 piradéAdw trav Deady 
otxetov efvar rob dvabiparos TO Kowdv Kai ddcatperov. obtw 8 Kai abrés bpiv. & Neypive xai Kujre, 70 
atyypaypa Toto mepi PidadeAdias dvariOnpe, xowev Agios obar Swpov. 

74 See LSJ s.v. Sdxava. 

75 In his twelfth-century aD commentary on the Iliad 4. 116. 14. Eustathius of Thessalonika cites Plutarch 
nearly verbatim. According to the twelfth-century AD Etymologicum Magnum and the thirteenth-century AD 
lexicographer known as Pseudo Zonaras, the dokana were tombs that the Dioskouroi received in Sparta; 
both works appear to replace Plutarch’s aphidrumata—monuments for the establishment of a cult—with 


tombs. 
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of two sets of parallel lines that is portrayed in Lakonian reliefs, a connection I 
examine in detail in Ch. 7. This short passage by Plutarch offers, however, even 
more than literary evidence that may have an affinity with archaeological material. 
Plutarch’s striking decision to place the description of the dokana at the very 
beginning of a text whose subject is not cult, religion, nor art, but rather moral 
values, reveals that the dokana were selected for the particular qualities he 
attributed to them. This opening passage is valuable for the perception of these 
monuments that it encapsulates. 

Slightly later Pausanias would associate the herms with primordial anuquity, 
Athenian identity and great piety; here Plutarch presents the dokana as the classic 
monuments from ancient Sparta, which saw its revival in a kind of cultural and 
political archaism in Plutarch’s time. Plutarch first characterizes the dokana as old. 
The notion of antiquity is evoked with the words ‘the ancient’ (t# palaia) 
describing the beams of the twin gods and setting the tone for the entire treatise. 
The great esteem with which Plutarch regards the past is made further explicit in 
the first section of the treatise, where he compares olden days with his own times: 
friendship and brotherly love were common in antiquity, whereas now hatred is 
the norm and fraternal devotion a source of astonishment.” Imagined antiquity is 
presented as the golden age of moral behaviour and proper human relations. 
Ancient customs, or what were thought of as practices of the past, saw a 
renaissance among contemporary Spartans, the people who deployed the 
word ‘dokana’.’’ Spartans and their society are generally portrayed in Plutarch’s 
ceuvre as exemplary of the kind of relationships that he promotes in this treatise 
of interdependence and homogeneity among those of equal status.”* Within this 
context the dokana’s antiquity is not a mark of lack of artistic skill, but rather a 
physical manifestation of these posts’ status as monuments that belong to a 
revered but bygone age. 

The form of the dokana that were set up for the Dioskouroi, the cherished twin 
divinities in the Spartan pantheon, conveys visually the notions with which the 
monument is associated.” Unlike elaborate naturalistic statues, their aniconism 
serves to confirm their antiquity, while the indivisible wooden parallel posts that 


76 Plutarch, On Brotherly Love 478 c. 

7 P. Cartledge and A. Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman Sparta: A Tale of Two Cities (London 1989), 
105-14. 

™ This perception is explicit in Plutarch’s Lycuzgus; sec L. De Blois, ‘Plutarch’s Lycurgus: A Platonic 
Biography’, in K. VGssing (ed.), Biggraphie und Prosopographie (Stuttgart 2005), 91-102. For Plutarch’s 
familiarity with Spartan society of the time, Cartledge and Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman Sparta, 
178-80; and for Plutarch’s treatment of his Spartan subjects, C. B. R. Pelling, Plutarch and History: Eightcen 
Studies (Swansea 2002), 292-7. 

7 On the aut of the Dioskouroi in Sparta, Burkert, Greek Religion, 213 with further bibliography. For an 
account of religion in Sparta, R. Parker, ‘Religion in Public Life’, in M. Whitby (ed.), Sparta (Edinburgh 
2002), 161-73, who notes at 161-2 that the Spartan kings held priesthoods of the Dioskouroi. 
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support each other capture in straight geometric lines the ideals of mutual 
interdependence and fraternal kinship. Plutarch’s characterization of the dokana 
as aphidrumata—monuments that enable the establishment of a cult*°—rather 
than as the ornamental agalmata, underscores their foundational function in cult 
and denies a possible role as decorations pleasing to the eye. These are the posts 
that allow for the veneration of the divine twins. The aniconic dokana, the literary 
props for Plutarch’s treatise, constitute the foundations of the worship of the 
Dioskouroi that was central to Spartan society in which the cherished deep past 
was brought back to life in Plutarch’s times when Greece was under Roman rule. 


ANICONISM AND THE NON-GREEK 


In its variety of forms, aniconism was also associated with the non-Greek. This is 
hardly surprising given the general affinity between the primeval and the foreign 
in Greek thought. Herodotos describes the Pelasgians as the primordial inhab- 
itants of Greece, but he also refers to them as barbarians.*' Similarly, in the 
Cratylus Plato has Socrates assert that: ‘[c] I think the earliest men in Greece 
believed only in those gods in whom [d] many foreigners believe today—sun, 
moon, earth, stars, and sky.’*? The contemporary barbarian ‘other appears as the 
kin of the primeval Greek, and as such offers the opportunity to observe one’s 
own long-gone primordial ancestors in the present. Perceptions of aniconism fit 
within this broader dynamic, in which the non-Greek is not merely alien, but 
helps define the ‘self’. Once again, we find that Herodotos and Plato left 
behind open-ended templates which later authors, beginning in the Hellenistic 
period, developed more explicitly and in greater detail. 


Herodotean Accounts of Foreign Imageless Cult 


Herodotos’ descriptions of the Persians and the Scythians include the cult 
practices of each group.® In neither case do the non-Greeks worship their gods 


% T, Malkin, ‘What Is an Aphidruma’, CA 10 (1991), 77-96. 

* e.g. Herodotos 1. 57. 3. For further discussion sec Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Herodotos (and Others) on 
Pelasgians’, particularly 121-31; Munson, Black Doves Speak, 10-13. 

* Plato, Cratylus 397 c-D (text and trans. adapted from H. N. Fowler, Loeb edn., 1921): [c] ZQ. 
daivovral poe of ap@ror trav avOpwsmwy Tav wept tiv “EAAdba tovrous pdvous tovs Veovs Hyeiabat, ovorep [d] 
viv wodAot TH BapBapwy, FAtov Kal ceAnvnY Kat yHv Kal GoTpa Kai ovpavey-. 

® On Herodotos and foreign religions see, among others, Linforth, ‘Greek Gods and Foreign Gods’, 
F. Mora, Religione e religion nelle storie di Erodoto (Milan 1985); J. Gould, Herodotus (Avon 1989), 95-1023 
W. Burkert, ‘Herodot als Historiker fremder Religionen’, in G. Nenci (ed.), Herodote et les peuples non grees 
(Geneva 1990), 1-32; J. Gould, ‘Herodotus and Religion’, in $. Hornblower (ed.), Greek Historiography 
(Oxford 1994), 91-106; and Harrison, Divinity and History, 208-22. 
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with altars, agalmata, and temples, as do the Greeks.* That the lack of these three 
fundamentals of Greek religious practice is a marker of ‘otherness’ is apparent 
from the beginning of Herodotos’ description of Persian religious rituals: 


[131] As to the customs of the Persians, I know them to be these. It is not their custom to 
make and set up statues and temples and altars, but those who do such things they think 
foolish, because, I suppose, they have never believed the gods to be like men, as the 
Greeks do; [2] but they call the whole circuit of heaven Zeus, and to him they sacrifice on 
the highest peaks of the mountains; they sacrifice also to the sun and moon and earth and 
fire and water and winds. [3] From the beginning, these are the only gods to whom they 
have ever sacrificed; they learned later to sacrifice to the ‘heavenly’ Aphrodite from the 
Assyrians and Arabians. She is called by the Assyrians Mylitta, by the Arabians Alilat, by 
the Persians Mitra. 

[132] And this is their method of sacrifice to the aforesaid gods: when about to sacrifice, 
they do not build altars or kindle fire, employ libations, or music, or fillets, or barley meal: 
when a man wishes to sacrifice to one of the gods, he leads a beast to an open space and 
then, wearing a wreath on his tiara, of myrtle usually, calls on the god. [2] To pray for 
blessings for himself alone is not lawful for the sacrificer; rather, he prays that the king and 
all the Persians be well; for he reckons himself among them. He then cuts the victim limb 
from limb into portions, and, after boiling the flesh, spreads the softest grass, trefoil 
usually, and places all of it on this. [3] When he has so arranged it, a Magus comes near 
and chants over it the song of the birth of the gods, as the Persian tradition relates it; for 
no sacrifice can be offered without a Magus. Then after a little while the sacrificer carries 
away the flesh and uses it as he pleases.** 


Like the primeval Pelasgians, the Persians do not set up agalmata for their gods, 
but in contrast to the Pelasgians who had an undifferentiated perception of 


** Similarly, Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus, 175-6. On polarities in Herodotos’ Histories see P. Cartiedge and 
E. Greenwood, ‘Herodotus as a Critic: Truth, Fiction, Polarity’, in E. J. Bakker, H. V. Wees, and I. J. F. de 
Jong (cds.), Brill’s Companion to Herodotus (Leiden 2002), 351-71. 

8 Herodotos 1. 131-2: [131] [Tépoas 8¢ ofSa vdporat roroaide ypewpévous, dydAuara pev Kai vnods Kai 
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supernatural powers and were originally unfamiliar with the Egyptian knowledge 
of gods’ names and artistic skill, the Persians are not ignorant. Herodotos ascribes 
to them a fundamentally different perception of the divine. Their choice to 
exclude the three elements of cult is presented as the consequence of a theological 
position—they, in contrast to the Greeks, do not perceive their gods as having 
human nature (anthropophueis). 

This comment on Persian understanding of the nature of their gods is of 
particular relevance for the issue of artistic representation and, specifically, for 
whether the perception of gods as having human nature necessarily entails an 
anthropomorphism that in turn would be reflected visually in cult. Persian 
exclusion of images, as well as the other main elements of Greek religious ritual, 
could be interpreted as an implicit rejection of anthropomorphism specifically, but 
it does not mecessttate such a notion.* Theoretically, the nature gods of the 
Persians—the Sun, Moon, and the Rivers—could be envisioned anthropo- 
morphically without attributing to them the human characteristics of Homer’s 
Olympian gods, such as envy, sexual desire, or sense of humour. Persian practices 
may have reflected a specific rejection of anthropomorphism, and formed there- 
fore an antithesis to Greek views of the divine, but Herodotos’ explanation of 
Persian perceptions of their gods does not state this with certainty.*” This 
ambiguity, coupled with Herodotos’ relative silence on the precise settings for 
worship and his greater emphasis on the rituals themselves, leaves room for an 
apparent contradiction: Herodotos’ opening remark suggests that Persian reli- 
gion is completely different from that of the Greeks, but we still find some 
arresting overlap. 

Like the Greeks, Herodotos asserts, the Persians worship a divinity by the 
name of Zeus. Given the significance of the naming of divinities in the course of 
his narrative,®° the fact that he does not mention the equivalent Persian name for 
the god implies an affinity between the Greek and the non-Greek in this case.” 
Presumably, the Greeks worship Zeus as the father of the gods, whereas the 
Persians’ Zeus 1s the circle of the heaven, and yet not only among Herodotos’ 


% T). Asheri, ‘Book I’, in Asheri et al., Commentary on Herodotus Books I-IV, 57-218, at 166. 

® Further on the ambiguity of Herodotos’ account, Burkert, “Herodot als Historiker fremder Reli- 
gionen’, 17-18. 

“ This emphasis on the particulars of ritual is not exceptional in Herodotos’ account of foreign 
religions. See J. Z. Smith, Map Is Not Territory: Studies in the History of Religions (Chicago 1993), 247-8; 
Gould, ‘Herodotus and Religion’, 102-6; Harrison, Divinity and History, 220-1. 

8° See my discussion above of naming in Herodotos’ account of the Egyptian origins of Greek religion, 
and Thomas, Herodotus in Context, 275-8. 

* Similarly noted by David Ashen, who expresses surprise at the missing Persian name of the supreme 


god; see his “Book I’, 166-7. 
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Persians, but also among ancient Greeks Zeus was associated with the heaven.’! 
Moreover, Persian worship of Zeus on mountain tops resembles the well- 
attested Greek practice of worshipping Zeus at peak sanctuaries, as attested for 
example on Mt. Lykaion.” According to Herodotos, the Persians worship nat- 
ural phenomena including the Sun and the Moon. Such practices are not entirely 
unknown to the Greeks. We saw that Plato had Socrates assert that the first 
Greeks believed only in these divinities and in the Sky and the Earth.” Hesiod 
and Sophocles refer to these heavenly bodies as holy and as divinities, and 
Socrates is said to have believed in the divinity of the Sun and the Moon, just 
like everyone else, and to have prayed to the Sun. 

Upon closer examination, Herodotos’ ‘other is not in such polar opposition to 
the Greek as one might have assumed. Herodotos’ final note that the Persians 
imported Heavenly Aphrodite from the Assyrians not only sparks a reminder of 
Greek worship of this divinity, but further confirms the tendency of cults and 
practices to migrate from one ethnic group to another.% Although Herodotos’ 
Persians are essentially different from the Greeks in both their practices and their 
views, the two traditions share some similar traits. The implications of these 
resemblances are twofold—the non-Greek becomes more familiar,” and, at the 
same time, specific areas of Greek religion evoke the ‘other’, such as, for example, 
Socrates’ prayers to the Sun or the worship at the ash altar of Zeus on 
Mt. Lykaion. 

The second group declared by Herodotos to abstain from worship with altars, 
agalmata, and temples, is the Scythians: 


“| This aspect of Zeus formed the background for Arthur Bernard Cook’s thesis that Zeus was originally 
conceived as the bright sky, which was the subject of his ceuvre, Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion, 3 vols. 
(Cambridge 1914-40). For the association of Zeus with the sky see in particular i. 1-62. 

” For archacological evidence of Greek worship on mountain tops sec, for the cult of Zeus on Mt. 
Hymettos, M. K. Langdon, A Sanctuary of Zeus on Mount Hymettos (Princeton, NJ 1976), and, for the 
shrine of Zeus on Mt. Lykaion, where the cult revolved around an ash altar alone, D. G. Romano, ‘A New 
Topographical and Architectural Survey of the Sanctuary of Zeus at Mount Lykaion’, in E. Ostby (ed.), 
Ancient Arcadia (Athens 2005), 381-96. 

* Plato, Cratylus 397 C—D quoted above. 

* Hesiod, Works and Days 338-40 with commentary in M. L. West, Hesiod Works Days (Oxtord 1978), 
241; Sophocles, Oedipus Tyranus 660-1. 

5 In the Apolggy 26 D Socrates professes that he believes that the Sun and Moon are gods just like all 
other people and in the Symposium 220 p Socrates is described as praying to the Sun after a long 
meditation. These Platonic descriptions of Socrates fit within Plato’s broader views not only of the divinity 
of the heavenly bodies (e.g. Timaeus 39 E-40 B with F. M. Conford, Plato’s Cosmolegy [London 1937], 
117-19) but also that the heavenly bodies deserve proper cult. See E.R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irvational 
(Berkeley, Calif. tost), 220-1, G. R. Morrow, Plato’s Cretan City: A Historical Interpretation of the Laws 
(Princeton, NJ 1960), 446, and my discussion below on astral worship in Greek religion. 

%* On the cult of Aphrodite Ourania, which is attested in the Athenian agora from the archaic period, see 
R. Rosenzweig, Worshipping Aphrodite: Art and Cult in Classical Athens (Ann Arbor 2004), 59-81. 

*” Smith, Map Is Not Territory, 246-7. 
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[s9] The most important things are thus provided them. It remains now to show the 
customs which are established among them. The only gods whom they propitiate are 
these: Hestia in particular, and secondly Zeus and Earth, whom they believe to be the 
wife of Zeus; after these, Apollo, and the Heavenly Aphrodite, and Heracles, and Ares. 
All the Scythians worship these as gods; the Scythians called Royal sacrifice to 
Poseidon also. [2] In the Scythian tongue, Hestia is called Tabiti; Zeus (in my 
judgment most correctly so called) Papaeus; Earth is Apia; Apollo Goctosyrus; the 
Heavenly Aphrodite Argimpasa; Poseidon Thagimasadas. It is their practice to make 
images and altars and shrines for Ares, but for no other god. 

[60] In all their sacred rites they follow the same method of sacrifice; this is how it is 
offered. The victim stands with its forefeet shackled together; the sacrificer stands behind 
the beast, and throws it down by pulling the end of the rope; [2] as the victim falls, he 
invokes whatever god it is to whom he sacrifices. Then, throwing a noose around the 
beast’s neck, he thrusts in a stick and twists it and so strangles the victim, lighting no fire 
nor offering the first-fruits, nor pouring any libation; and having strangled and skinned 
the beast, he sets about cooking it.” 


In marked contrast to his assessment of the Persians, who had practices depen- 
dent on a specific worldview, and to the primeval Pelasgians, who held under- 
developed ideas regarding the nature of divine powers, Herodotus provides no 
formulated reasoning for the Scythians’ practices. The Scythians are characterized 
as essentially crude and uncivilized. The Scythian pantheon includes only seven 
gods and their sacrificial culture pales in comparison with the ceremonies of the 
Persians, in which their religious authority-figure, the magos, participates while, 
adorned with wreaths, the Persians chant and pray on behalf of the king. The 
Scythian sacrifice, by contrast, boils down to the invocation of the divinity and 
the violent killing of the victim.®® The lack of agalmata and other accoutrements 
of Greek ritual is deemed evidence of the Scythians’ brutishness, rather than a 
consequence of a thought-through religious ideology. 


% Herodotos 4. 59-60: [59] Ta per 89 péyrora otrw adi ebropd éort, Ta Sé Acura vopata xaTa Trade odt 
Sidxerrat. Qeovds pev povvous rovade tAaoxovrat, Toriny pev padtora, éni 8€ Aia re xai Iqy, vopilovres rHv Cqv 
rot Atds efvar yuvaixa, pera d€ rovTous AzddAwvd Te kai Odpavinv Adpodirny Kai ‘Hpaxréa xai Apea- rovTous 
pev mavres Xx vat vevopixaat, of S¢€ xaredpevor BactAjior DxvGat xai 7 [ocecd€éwve Pvovar. [2] Ovopalerac Se 
oxviiori Torin péev Tapiri. Zeds dé, dp8drata xara yvupny ye tH éunv xadedpevos, [lamaios, Pn b€ Ani, 
Arddrwv S€ Fourdoupos, Odvpavin S€ Adpodirn Apyipuraca, TTocedéwv S€ Oaymacddas. Ayadpata bé Kat 
Bwpods Kai vnods ob vopilovar rorew mAn Apec- rovTwW Sé vopilovat. [60] Ovai'n Sé % abr maa KaTéoTHKE TrEpt 
mdvrTa Ta (pa opolws, épdopevy We. Td ev ipjov avdro éumemodtopévor tovs eumpoabious médas €oTnKe. 6 6€ 
Odwv Grice Tob KTiHveos EaTEWws amdoas THY apxTy Tov ozpédov KaTaBdAret putv, [2] wintovros S€ Tob ipniov 
émxadéet Tov Gedy Ta av Gun Kai Emerta Bpdxw rept dv éBare Tov abyéva, oxutadriba dé euparwy mepiayer Kat 
dwomviyer, obre wip dvaxavaas obte katapEdevos ob7’ émoneious. Anonvitas S€ xai drode/pas tpémerat mpos 


epnow. 
» Similarly, Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus, 176-88, with a detailed analysis of the ritual. 
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Among the few gods of the Scythians, Ares stands out as the only divinity 
worshipped with an agalma: 


[62] This is their way of sacrificing to other gods and these are the beasts offered; but 
their sacrifices to Ares are of this sort. Every district in each of the governments has a 
structure sacred to Ares; namely, a pile of bundles of sticks three eighths of a mile wide 
and long, but of a lesser height, on the top of which there is a flattened four-sided 
surface; three of its sides are sheer, but the fourth can be ascended. [2] Every year a 
hundred and fifty wagon-loads of sticks are heaped upon this; for the storms of winter 
always make it sink down. On this sacred pile an ancient scimitar of iron is set for each 
people: their image of Ares. They bring yearly sacrifice of sheep and goats and horses to 
this scimitar, offering to these symbols even more than they do to the other gods. [3] Of 
enemies that they take alive, they sacrifice one man in every hundred, not as they 
sacrifice sheep and goats, but differently. They pour wine on the men’s heads and cut 
their throats over a bowl; then they carry the blood up on to the pile of sticks and pour 
it on the scimitar. [4] They carry the blood up above, but down below by the sacred 
pue they cut off all the slain men’s right arms and hands and throw these into the air, 
and depart when they have sacrificed the rest of the victims; the arm lies where it has 
fallen, and the body apart from it. 


Additionally, Ares is the only divinity worshipped in every district, allotted a 
proper sanctuary, and offered animal sacrifice and libations.‘°* The worship of 
Ares appears to be somewhat closer to Greek custom than the Scythian sacrifice 
to other gods. Herodotos’ detailed description of the structure that supports 
Ares’ agalma is noteworthy as a relatively rare description of the proper setting of 
cult. The impressive grand platform proposes the importance of the cult of Ares 
to the warring Scythians, but the material and construction method—bundles of 
sticks rather than stationary stones — illustrate the overall crudeness of the Scyth- 
lans. Similarly, Ares’ agalma is not a statue or another object evincing artistic skill, 
but rather an iron scimitar. 


% Herodotos 4. 62: [62] Tota: pév 51) dAAotor rebv Oeciv od tw Bsover Kai rabTa Trev xtyvéwr, TH b€ Ape 
. : R ‘ : 

dde. Kata vouovs éxdorous rév dpyéwy iSpural ogi Apeos ipév rordvbe- dpuydvwy ddxeAot avvveréarat aor re 
as P ae Los wp aw » ne: ’ » * Say 
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Tpia TwWV KwAQY €OTL aTroToua, KaTa 5é TO EV émiBarov. [2] "Eveos de €KGOTOU apatas TEVTYKOVTG KQL EXATOR 
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emwéoua dpuydvwr: drovoarée: yap dy alel iad Trav xetmavaw. Ent rovrou 5% rob dyKou dxwvaxns otdnpeos 
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, , Lo Ser eT ae pe ak m 1° een 
mpoodyovat mpoBdtawy Kai (mmwv, xai 84 Kai Todd’ Ere wA€w Ovovar F Toiat dAAotor Beotar- [3] cous dv ran 
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meayv yap otvov émtometawar Kata téw Kedaréwr, droapdlovar tovs avOpwrous és dyyos Kai éneita 
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‘| Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus, 189-90. 
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Herodotos’ use of the word ‘agalma@ to describe a weapon, the akinakes, that 
he qualified on another occasion as an ancient Persian sword,'” reintroduces the 
complexity of the term ‘agalma’, which was discussed in the introduction and 
encountered in the previous chapter in Pausanias’ second-century aD text. The 
standard modern translation of the word agalma into ‘image’ presumes the 
notion of an aesthetically pleasing object, typically endowed with artistic skill, 
and is corroborated by Herodotos’ own description of the importation of Egyp- 
tian image-carving in conjunction with religious practice.’ The term could also, 
however, describe something not initially conceived by its maker as an ornament. 
The passage cited above indicates that in Herodotos’ descriptions of cults, the 
word agalma pertains primarily to the function of an object as something set up 
for the glorification and pleasure of the divinity, as is suggested by the verb agallo, 
to glorify, from which the word is derived.'* The form of an agalma is secondary 
to its function and is ultimately dependent on the worshippers’ subjective per- 
ceptions and choices. The agalma might be a figural and artful image, but it need 
not be so. Modern readers or ancient Greeks may not perceive the akinakes as the 
equivalent of a beautiful statue, yet in the eyes of the Scythians it has the same 
meaning; for such uncivilized people a Persian sword is the object chosen to 
glorify Ares, a genuine adornment erected for their most important god. 

Although the akinakes is non-figural and does not evoke the anthropomorphic 
nature of the god, the scimitar articulated materially certain traits of the divinity. 
First, and to state the obvious, the weapon, a rival’s sword, evokes warfare. 
Second, the worship of spoils of war recalls the Greek practice of setting up a 
trophy made of the enemy’s weapons for worship of Zeus Tropaios in celebration 
of triumph in battle." The Scythian practice may have been a specific marker of 
Ares, as a god of victory in battle. In displaying this agalma for their most 
venerated god, the Scythians may have mirrored the Greeks, but the two peoples 
were fundamentally different. Sacrificial offering of war captives, outrageous 
treatment of their bodies, pouring of human blood as libations, and depriving 


w2 Herodotos 7. 54. 
3 Herodotos 2. 4. 2, discussed above in this chapter. 


g 


Sce LSJ s.v. dyadAw, dyadApa. 

5 On Greek trophies see K. Woelcke, “Beitrage zur Geschichte der Tropaions’, Bonner Jabrbticher 120 
(1911), 12-235; W. K. Pritchett, The Greek State at War (Berkeley, Calif. 1974), ii. 246-75; R. Lonis, Guerre 
et religion en Grece a Pépoque classique: recherches sur les rites, les diewx, Vidéologie de la victoire (Paris 1979), 
130-40; A. H. Jackson, ‘Hoplites and the Gods: The Dedication of Captured Arms and Armour, in 
V. D. Hanson (ed.), Hoplites: The Classical Greek Battle Experience (London 1991), 228-49; V. Paul- 
Zinserling, Der Jena-Maler und sein Kreis: zur Tkonolagie einer attischen Schalenwerkstatt um 400 v. Chr 
(Mainz 1994), 77-81; and A. Chaniotis, War in the Hellenistic World: A Social and Cultural History 


(Malden, Mass. 2005), 233-5. 
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the deceased of burial, do not leave room for much doubt—in Herodotos’ view 
the Scythians were savages, beyond the pale of Greek humanity.'® 

Herodotos’ accounts of barbarian aniconism demonstrate that perception of 
the practice is inseparable from the context in which it was performed. While 
both Persians and Scythians largely diverge from the Greek template, they are in 
turn fundamentally different from each other. Persian practice is couched in 
terms of religious ideology and has its own developed system and rules. The 
Scythians’ religion consists of a limited pantheon, crude rituals, and savage 
customs. While the aniconism of the former is part of a tradition that can be 
perceived as primitive, but can also constitute a legitimate alternative to Greek 
traditions, the latter is primitive in the derogatory meaning of the word. 

Herodotos’ descriptions of non-Greeks are vivid and often read as the 
reports of a first-hand witness. They suggest an authenticity that in the case of 
his Persian digression seems to be corroborated by external textual and material 
evidence.'’? At the same time, his words do not convey the full picture. Her- 
odotos’ account of Persian religion, for instance, suffers from inevitable lacunae: 
was he, for example, describing Zoroastrianism; was this the religon of the 
Achaemenids?'” Pertinent to our discussion is the possible existence of Persian 
figural representations of gods in cults as is suggested by images on seals from the 
Achaemenid court of a sacrificial scene directed towards a bearded male figure 
emerging from a winged sun-disk.'? But in place of a full reflection of the 
actualities of cult practice, Herodotos bequeathed to us a compelling construct. 
He articulates ideas current in Greece of the fifth century Bc, according to 
which worship with agalmata and with altars and temples was the hallmark of 
Greekness and provided material expression of the Greek view that the gods had 
human nature. By contrast, we find the ‘other’, without aga/mata, in ritual that 
is reminiscent to some degree of primeval Pelasgian and some contemporary cult 


‘6 Similarly, Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus, 191. Further on Greek perception of human sacrifice, 
P. Bonnechere, Le Sacrifice humain en Gréce ancienne (Kernos suppl. 3, Athens 1994); S. Georgoudi, ‘A 
propos du sacrifice humain en Grece ancienne: remarques critiques’, ARG 1 (1999), 61-82; J. N. Bremmer, 
‘Myth and Ritual in Greek Human Sacrifice: Lykaon, Polyxena and the Case of the Rhodian Criminal’, in 
J. N. Bremmer (ed.), The Strange World of Human Sacrifice (Leuven, Mass. 2007), $5-79. 

17” W. W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus, with Introduction and Appendixes (Oxtord 
1928), 1. 11-12; D. Asheri and V. Antelami, Herodotus, Le storie (2nd edn., Milan 1989) i. 342-3. 

‘8 For further discussion, Asheri, ‘Book I, 166-7 and further bibliography and Burkert, ‘Herodot als 
Historiker fremder Religionen’, 17-18. 

” Imagery of this bearded male figure, who is also attested in media other than seals, is often identified 
in modern scholarship with Ahura-Mazda, although this identification is controversial. The sacrificial scene 
suggests at the very least that some divinity, possibly Ahura-Mazda, was visualized as having human form. 
See P. Briant, From Cyrus to Alexander: A History of the Persian Empire (Winona Lake, Ind. 2002), 247-8 
with figs. 34-5, which supports this identification of Ahura-Mazda, and for a contrary position, 
S. A. Shahbazi, “New Aspccts of Persepolitan Studies’, Gymnasium 85 (1978), 487-500. 
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sites, and could be either the more sophisticated Persian, or the purely savage 
Scythian. As our guide, Herodotos has deliberately selected for us the religious 
practices of the ‘other’ that we should view, presenting some as particularly repul- 
sive, but others in a more positive light, so that certain aspects of non-Greek 
customis and beliefs may be considered legitimate alternatives to Hellenic norms.'” 


Plato’s Imageless Worship of the Visible Gods 


The association between worship without images and the non-Greek is also 
encountered in the Platonic corpus, but here the link is implied rather than 
explicit. The myth of the Protagoras proposed that knowledge of the divine 
brought about the veneration of the gods with altars and agalmata, suggesting 
that images were markers of human progress.''' In the Laws, Plato’s later text, 
however, the Athenian interlocutor describes the worship of some gods with 
images and others without: 


The ancient laws of all men concerning the gods are two-fold: some of the gods whom we 
honour we see clearly, but of others we set up eikones as agalmata, and we believe that 
when we worship these, lifeless (apsuchous) though they be, the living (empsuchous) gods 
beyond feel great good-will towards us and gratitude. So if any man has a father or a 
mother, or one of their fathers or mothers, in his house laid up bed-ridden with age, let 
him never suppose that, while he has such a figure as this upon his hearth, any statue could 
be more potent, if so be that its owner tends it duly and rightly." 


In the context of Plato’s proposed legislation for an ideal polis, based on the 
theological premise of the existence of the divine, two forms of worship are 
presented.''? Whereas in the Protagoras images had been presented as fundamen- 
tal to religion, here Plato proposes that for some gods they are not necessary 
in cult. For Herodotos, Persian cult practices were the consequence of the 


"0 Notably, Walter Burkert interpreted Herodotos’ account of Persian religion as an implicit expression 
of the Greek historian’s personal endorsement of Persian practices and views. See his “Herodot als 
Historiker fremder Religionen’. 

ut Plato, Protagoras 322 A. 

2 Laws 931 A. (Text adapted from J. Burnet, Platonis opera, v. [1907; repr. Oxford 1967]; trans. adapted 
from R. G. Bury, Loeb edn., 1968): Népot wepi Beovs dpyaiot xeivrar maow bix7. Tos pev yap Tov Dewy 
bpavres adds Tider, trav & eixdvas dydApara iSpvadpevor, obs Hiv dydAdovo: xaimep dybvyous dvras, 
éxeivous Hyodpeba Tovs eubixous Geods ToAARY Sia Tair’ ebvoray Kai yap exe. TaTHp obv 6TwW Kal HATH 7 
Tourer marépes 7 nrépes ev otia Keivrat KeysmAcor drerpyxdres yypa, pndeis Siavondy7w wore GyaAua ai7@, 
rouotrov éféartov fSpuna év oixia éxwv, waaddrov Kuptov Eceabar, edv 59 Kata Tpdmov ye dpHds ab7o Deparretn 6 
KEKTILEVOS. 

43 ©, Reverdin, La Religion de la até platonicienne (Paris 1945); Morrow, Plato’s Cretan City, 3-13, 399-402; 
M. L. Mcpherran, ‘Does Piety Pay? Socrates and Plato on Prayer and Sacrifice’, in N. D. Smith and 
P. Woodruff (eds.), Reason and Religion in Socratic Philosophy (Oxford 2000), 89-114, at 102-6. 
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worshippers’ own ideas regarding the nature of the divine; in Plato’s society the 
mode of worship is dependent on the deity’s physical properties, on whether it 
can be seen or not. In a clear-cut manner Plato’s Athenian offers a picture of 
coexistence of two types of worship, based on the visibility of the deity. Gods 
who can be seen do not require images, whereas those that are invisible are 
worshipped with eikones as agalmata. 

Before addressing the identity of the visible and invisible gods, we should note 
that Plato’s statement is also relevant to our discussion for another reason. While 
one might have expected the great philosopher, reputed for his sharp critique of 
mimesis in art, to make a statement of the sort attributed to Xenophanes, Plato's 
relative silence on the specific question of the representation of gods is striking.'"* 
But here, within a broader argument whose subject is proper honours to be paid 
to parents, we find a formulation of the role of images in religious ritual. The 
Athenian’s assertion regarding the veneration of lifeless agalmata serves a general 
moral point: that one should attend to one’s own ageing parents. The veneration 
of agalmata is introduced as a point of contrast, as part of a broader claim that care 
for the elderly is more important and ultimately more effective for one’s own 
prosperity than the attention paid to lifeless objects. This assertion is grounded in 
pragmatic reasoning: the gods are more likely to accede to curses of parents upon 
their children than to any other curse;''> they would surely respond similarly and 
assent more frequently to the blessings of parents on their children. It would, 
therefore, be more effective to pay proper respects to one’s ancestors than to an 
empty lifeless statue. This pragmatism incorporates a warning against the human 
tendency to pay greater attention to the visually pleasing agalmata than to one’s 
own flesh and blood. Beautiful images risk swaying the human heart in the wrong 
direction, towards tending to the lifeless (apsuchos) object, rather than to the living 
(empsuchos) parent. 

This criticism incorporates a fundamental recognition of a human need for 
images in worship. The main challenge faced by worshippers is the invisibility of 
certain gods, and this complication is resolved by setting up agalmata, here 
specifically described as eikones, likenesses.''* Worshippers venerate agalmata 


"* For Plato’s critique of art, R. Osborne, “The Repudiation of Representation in Plato’s Republic and Its 
Repercussions’, PCPS 33 (1987); and S. Halliwell, The Aesthetics of Mimesis: Ancient Texts and Modern 
Problems (Princeton, NJ 2002), 1-147, with further bibliography. 

"s Mythological precedence is cited in Laws 931 B, where the Athenian mentions Oedipus and his 
children, Amyntor and his child Phoenix, and Theseus and his son Hippolytus, cases in which curses by 
parents upon their own children were granted by the gods. 

ue As we saw in the Introduction, ‘ciken’ could be understood as image more broadly, but given the 
particular Platonic context and the function ascribed to the ekon in cult, as a substitute for the invisible, 
here it appears as an object that will represent the unseen gods by virtue of its resemblance. On the term 
‘cikow sce Halliwell, Aesthetics of Mimesis, 182-4. 
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because they srust that in doing so they will gain the favour of the divine. The 
insistence that the clearly visible gods not be worshipped with agalmata indicates 
that when the divinity is invisible the image serves as a replacement for the 
unseen. In this formulation agalmata are substitutes for the divinities and are 
neither the gods themselves, nor the seats of the divine; they are lifeless objects 
that serve as a means to an end. 

Plato’s Athenian does not identify which gods are visible and which are not, for 
this is not the principal subject of his argument. However, a phrase in Plato’s 
Timaeus helps resolve the problem: ‘Now when all the gods, both those who 
revolve manifestly and those who manifest themselves so far as they choose had 
come’;''? these words make clear that in the Platonic context the stars that 
‘revolve manifestly’ constitute the visible divinities whereas the invisible gods 
are the Olympians who become manifest only upon their own choosing. The 
visible gods who are not worshipped with agalmata are the stars.'"* The Athe- 
nian’s formulation echoes Herodotos’ description of the Persians, who worship 
the Sun and the Moon without agalmata.'”’ Yet, whereas in Herodotos’ ethno- 
graphies imageless worship of the planets is the practice of the non-Grecks, in the 
Laws it is proposed for all citizens of the city. 

The complexity of the relationship between Greek and non-Greek cult prac- 
tices that surfaced in Herodotos’ descriptions of foreign cults with no figural 
images is also evident here. In Plato’s works heavenly bodies are not only 
recognized as divine, but are said to be venerated by Plato’s chief hero, Socra- 
tes.'2° Plato’s position runs contrary to the common Greek perception that while 
the stars could be said to be holy and divine,!' their worship is a barbarian 


“7 Plato, Timaeus 41 A (text and trans. adapted from W. R. M. Lamb, Loeb cdn., 1925): ‘Now when all 
the gods, both those who revolve manifestly and those who manifest themselves so far as they choose, had 
come to birth’, éei & ob mdvres Saou re mepitrodobow gavepas kai door paivovra caf’ daov ay EO€AWaw Geoi 
yéveaw éaxov. We find an antithesis between visible gods and invisible gods in the Platonic or post-Platonic 
work the Epinomis at 984 D3-7. See Reverdin, La Religion de la cité platonicienne, so-2; A. J. Festugierc, La 
Révélation d’Hermes trismégiste, ii. Le Dieu cosmique (Paris 194.9), 205; L. Taran, Academica: Plato, Philip of 
Opus and the Pseudo-Platonic Epinomis (Philadelphia 197s), 85-7, 281. 

118 Similarly, Reverdin, La Religion de la cité platonicienne, 50-2, Morrow, Plato’s Cretan City, 445-6. One 
might suggest that the category of visible gods could theoretically include divinities such as river gods or 
tree gods, yet there is nothing in this passage itself that would point in this direction. 

9 Herodotos 1. 131. 

120 Plato, Cratylus 397 C-D, Apology 26 D, Symposium 220 D. 

21 In Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyranus 660-1 the chorus invokes the sun as the ‘foremost of all gods’. In 
Aristophanes’ Wealth 771, Wealth declares that he makes obeisance (proskynesis) first to the sun. Hesiod’s 
Works and Days 338-40 advises on libations and burnt offerings upon the rising of the holy sun. Notably, 
the advice in Hesiod’s text is somewhat ambiguous, for although the sun is described as holy, in the context 
of the passage, which prescribes the worship of the immortal gods in general, the holy sun indicates the 
times of appropriate worship, but is not a recipient of cult in itself. 
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practice. This latter conviction is apparent not only in Herodotos’ Persian di- 
gression, but also in a dialogue from Aristophanes’ Peace, worth quoting for its 
shrewdness: 


TRYGAEUS: And I’m going to tell you something terribly important, something that’s 
being plotted against all the gods. 

HERMES: By all means, speak up; perhaps you'll convince me. 

TRYGAEUS: Well, the Moon and that nefarious Sun have been plotting against you for 
some time now and mean to betray Greece to the barbarians. 

HERMES: What do they hope to accomplish by that? 

TRYGAEUS: Simple: we sacrifice to you and the barbarians sacrifice to them; so naturally 
they’d want us all annihilated, so they could take over the nites of the gods 
themselves. 

HERMES: So that’s why they’ve long been clipping days and taking bites out of the 
year: pure chicanery.' 


The witty exchange between Hermes and Trygaeus, the main protagonist of the 
play, touches upon a broader theological question regarding the status of the 
heavenly bodies and whether these cosmic powers are to be venerated. On the 
one hand, the Sun and the Moon are recognized as great forces, for they can make 
the days shorter, and yet on the other hand, only the barbarians worship them. 
The Sun and the Moon therefore conspire against the Greeks in order to receive 
the rites of the gods. 

While Aristophanes provides a comic depiction of a dichotomy between Greek 
and barbarian cult practices, in the Laws, Plato presents astral worship as a 
practice shared by Greeks and non-Greeks: ‘And at the rising and setting of the 
sun and moon they heard and saw the prostrations and devotions of all the 
Greeks and barbarians, under all conditions of adversity and prosperity, directed 
to these luminaries, not as though they were not gods, but as though they most 


'2 Aristophanes, Peace 4.03-15 (text and translation adapted from J. Henderson, Loeb ed., 1998): 


{TR.} xai cor Ppdow re mpdypa Server xai péya, 
6 rots Beois draw émPoudeverat. 
{ER.} (6c 84. karen’: Zows yap av melaas eve [405] 
{TR.} a yap Ledyvyn xw mavodpyos HAos 
bpiv émBovaevovre modbv 45y xpdvov 
tois BapBdapora mpodidoror tiv ‘EAAGSa. 
{ER.} fva 84 ré rodro Sparov; 
{tp.} éniy vy dia 
jets nev buiv Bvoper, rovrorat S€ [410] 
oi BapBapor Bvovar, did trod7 etxdtws 
BovdAowr’ av nds mavras eEodwAévat, 
iva ras reAeras AdBotev adbroi Ta Bewv. 
{ER.} ravr’ dpa mdAa trav jpepay mapexrénrerov 


kal Tob xUKAou rapérpwyov bf’ dppatwaAias. [415] 
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certainly were gods beyond the shadow of a doubt.” Plato’s adherence not only 
to the notion of the divinity of the planets, but also to their proper worship 
implies the incorporation within a single religious system of something that is 
seen by his contemporaries as non-Greek: the veneration of the visible stars, that, 
as we have seen, is to be performed be without agalmata. 

Despite Plato’s advocacy of astral worship, he is somewhat vague on the 
specific place of stars in the Laws, for although he states unequivocally that the 
heavenly bodies should be worshipped, they are not mentioned in the Laws? 
general system of worship that includes Olympian gods, daemones, and heroes in 
hierarchical order.'* Nonetheless, while the relationship between the two sets of 
divine powers is not fully articulated, the visible and the invisible gods do coexist. 
In the last book of the Laws, the Athenian prescribes the common worship of 
Apollo and Helios in the same precinct.'* Drawing on familiar precedents that 
associate the two,'” he proposes a sanctuary and priests for the two deities to be 
worshipped side by side, the invisible Olympian next to the visible Sun. Although 
there is no detailed description of the setting of this shrine, in the light of the 
assertion that some gods require images while others do not,'* we can assume 
that Apollo would be worshipped with an agalma while the Sun’s worship would 
be imageless. Typical Greek cult with images and standard non-Greek imageless 
worship are not in opposition, but take their proper place side by side. As we shall 
see further below, this notion of coexistence, only implied here, was picked out 
by the author of the De Dea Syria, who presented Plato’s imagined precinct as a 
living reality. 

Precise prescriptions for the practice of cult are not the main objective of the 
Laws. There is no exact description of imageless cults and there are no detailed 
instructions for appropriate forms of altars, temples, or objects of cult. What the 
text offers is a philosophical framework for these fundamentals of Greek practised 
religion. Within the Laws’ scheme of ritual, the main distinction is not between 
the veneration of figural images and non-figural objects. Rather, ritual conducted 


3 Plato, Laws 887 E: dvaréAAovrdés te WAlov Kai oedjvns Kat mpds Svopas idvrwy mpoxvAicers dua 
Kat Tpoakuvyces dxovovrés TE Kat Opavres ‘EdAjven TE Kat BapBdpwy mavTwy év oupgdopais Tavroiats 
€XopEevwy Kat €V €uTpaytais, OvX WS OUK OVTWY aAX Ws OTe pddtora OVTWVY Kat ovdapy brropiav evotdovrwv ws 
ovx eiaiv Beoi. 

24 Plato, Laws 821 Cp. ‘[c] I now assert that our citizens and our children ought to learn so much 
concerning all these facts about the gods of heaven as to enable them not to blaspheme about them, but 
always to speak piously both at sacrifices and when they pray reverently at prayers.’ [C] viv @ 5% dye detv 
mrepi Gewv Ta Kat’ obpavev Tous ye METEpous TOAITAS TE Kai TOUS VeoUS TO WE XpPL TOGOUTOU pabety TEpi GmdvTWwY 
rovrwr, expt TOU wy PrAaopnpeiv epi adra, eddnueiv Se del Bvovtas Te Kal év edyais ebyonevous edaeBars. 

25 Tn Plato, Laws 717 a-B a hierarchy of worship is laid out: first are the Olympians gods, then daimones, 
and then heroes. 

26 Plato, Laws 945 E-947 A. 

27 Morrow, Plato’s Cretan City, 447-8. 

128 Plato, Laws 931 A. 
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towards a lifeless object is contrasted with the direct worship of a visible god who 
has a soul, who is empsuchos.'?? In both cases, visual experience is at the heart of 
the attempt to bridge the gap between mortals and immortals, for in both, ritual 
is directed towards a visible object of veneration. The experience of veneration, is, 
however, fundamentally different in each case: in one, the rite is directed towards 
an eikon set up by men and functioning as a substitute for the unseen; in the 
other, the rite is offered to the divinity itself, to a heavenly body whose position 
dictates the direction and the time of worship. While the worship of the stars has 
come to be known as a non-Greek practice, the divinity of the heavenly bodies 
has long been known on Greek soil. Even if it were seen as a barbarian practice, 
for the great philosopher critical of the idea of artistic imitation, the worship of 
the stars seems particularly attractive. Here, at least in theory, was the possibility 
of an unmediated bridging of the world of humans and the realm of the divine. 


The Throne of the Sun at Hierapolis 


Herodotos’ accounts of the ‘other’ and Plato’s propositions in the Laws pro- 
vided a general framework for later descriptions of non-Greeks. The relative 
silence of both authors on the setting of cults allowed writers in the centuries 
that followed to insert new details into the vague picture that had been handed 
down to them, while at the same time conforming by and large to a general 
classical model of imageless cult practices among the ‘others’. From the Hel- 
lenistic period onwards, non-Greeks are said not merely to abstain from 
agalmata in worship, or as in the case of Herodotos’ Scythians to use a 
weapon as an object of cult, but also to have adopted the empty throne and 
the stone as central objects of veneration. 

Let us turn to an example of a Near Eastern empty throne. The sophisticated 
Second Sophistic author of the De Dea Syria described the throne of the Sun in 
the shrine at Hierapolis: 


In the temple itself as you go in on the left there is, first, a throne of the Sun, but no 
statue of him there. For the Sun and Moon are the only gods of whom thev display no 
images. I learned the reason for this custom, too. They consider it right to make images 
of the other gods, because their forms are not visible to all. But the Sun and Moon are 
quite plain and everyone sees them; so what reason could there be for making statues of 
things that are manifest in the sky?° 


'» The form of the lifeless object is not described, although the word ‘eikones’ in 931 A is strongly 
associated with figural images. The stress here is much more on the pleasing beauty of the object of cult. 
rather than on its anthropomorphic form. 

%° De Dea Syria 34. 21-5 (text and trans. adapted from Lightfoot, Lucian, 270-1): "Ev adres b€ ra vy 
eacdvtwy ev dpotepy x€arat mpwra pv Opovos HeAiov, avrot d€ Ed05 odx Evt- povou yap "HeXov xat SeAnvains 


Edava ob Seixviovow. orev dé eivexa WSe vouilovaw, eyw Kai robe Enabor. A€yovat roiat pév GAdors Geotour 
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In the description of the Syrian sanctuary, the first monument pointed out to the 
reader as he is led into the temple is the throne of the Sun. Rather than recount- 
ing the appearance of the seat, whether, for example, it is inscribed or adorned, 
the narrator gives an explanation for the missing image of the divinity that echoes 
classical templates. The note about the Sun and the Moon resonates with the 
Herodotean description of Persian worship of natural elements; the reasoning 
for the empty throne, that there is no need to set up images for gods that can be 
seen in the sky, is an explicit variant of Plato’s assertion regarding the worship of 
visible divinities. '* 

The reconfiguration of these earlier distinguished Greek voices into this 
description serves to play up the unresolved Greek—Assyrian tension that we 
also observed in this text’s version of the prehistory of religions.'** On the one 
hand, the account corresponds with classical perceptions of non-Greeks by 
focusing on the Sun and the Moon, the two gods whose worship has particu- 
larly strong barbarian connotations. Furthermore, the empty throne as the 
monument of cult has a long local history in northern Syria and as an exemplary 
monument for a Near Eastern cult would meet the expectations of anyone 
familiar with the Near Eastern cultic landscape.'*? On the other hand, the 
description reverses the Greek and Assyrian at the level of the commentary on 
the cult. The narrator, who in the beginning of the De Dea Syria has declared 
that he is an Assyrian, distances himself, asserting that the custom of not 
imaging the Sun and the Moon is ‘theirs’, not his own. He adopts the position 
of the classical Greek ethnographer of Persian cult, the author in whose dialect 
he speaks. More arrestingly, the theoretical reasoning for the throne that is 
adopted from Plato’s Laws is presented as local knowledge acquired by the 
guide after research at the site. Plato’s ideas regarding the relationship between 
the visibility of the divine and cult are presented as locally conceived Near 
Eastern notions. 

Plato’s relative silence about cultic realia allowed the author of the De Dea Syria 
to attach a notion formulated in the Laws to a Near Eastern monument of cult. 
The result of this literary manoeuvre is a constant tension between ideology and 
reality, and between Greek and non-Greek. The throne is constructed as an 
example and realization of Plato’s prescriptions, and yet it effectively undermines 
the ideology that it is satd to embody. Plato’s pronouncement in the Laws 
suggested implicitly that the visibility of the stars enables direct worship without 


Satov eupevar Edava mrorecobaut, od yap adewy éudavéa mavrecar ra cidea- "Hédos S€ xai LeAqvaiy mayrav 
évapyées Kai afeas mdvres dpéovar. xoin dy aitin foavoupyins roiow év 7a He pe Parvopevorc:. 

81 Similarly, Lightfoot, Lucian, 449-50. 

82 See discussion above in this chapter. 

33 Notably, the empty thrones of Astarte, Mettinger, No Graven Image?, 100-3; Lightfoot, Lucian, 


449-50. 
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any man-made substitute for the divinity. Therefore there is no need for any 
object in place of the agalma in order to worship the Sun. This seat, however, 
constitutes a material substitute for the agalma and defines a space for the divinity 
that is distinct from the location of the Sun. While conforming to Plato’s idea 
that the worship of the visible divinity does not have an ezkon, the throne, in 
effect, undermines its reported rationale. It functions as the focal point of rites 
and hence questions the notion of unmediated worship allowed by the visibility 
of the deity. A monument particularly ubiquitous in the region of Hierapolis, the 
empty seat is a fulfilment of Plato’s ideals that simultaneously proclaims the local 
nature of the cult and calls into question the purported rationale for its very 
presence in that cult. 

The Second Sophistic play against the Platonic model of the Laws is further 
developed in the following section, where we read that next to the throne of the 
Sun stands a fully figural statue of Apollo." In the final book of Plato’s Laws, 
the shrine for the Olympian god and the visible Sun takes its place as part of the 
culmination of the utopian picture;'** in Hierapolis this envisioned ideal is 
realized, for here the two deities are worshipped side by side. The throne with 
no agalma for the visible Sun stands next to the fully figural youthful statue for 
the invisible Apollo. What was left to the imagination in Greece of the fourth 
century BC has become a reality in Roman Syria. The shrine is presented as the 
space in which local, non-Greek traditions and practices enabled Greek cultic 
ideals to become tangible and to be lived. 


Stone-W orshipping Amazons 


The second form of aniconism to be found in the religious landscape of the 
‘other’ is stone worship. There may be no better example of this notion in the 
Greek imagination than the scene of the sacrifice to Ares in Apollonius Rhodius’ 
Argonautica: 


Then they all went together to the temple of Ares to sacrifice sheep. They quickly took 
their places around the altar, which was made of pebbles, outside the roofless temple. 
Inside, a black stone stood fixed, a sacred one, to which all the Amazons once prayed; and 
whenever they came across from the mainland, it was forbidden for them to burn sacrifices 
of sheep or bulls on that altar, but they butchered horses that they fattened for a year.'** 


“6 De Dea Syria 35. 

35 Plato, Laws 945 E-947 A. See discussion above. 

46 Apollonius, Argonautica 2. 1169-76 (text and trans. adapted from William H. Race, Loeb edn., 2008): 
tracavein Syerta Kiov eta vnov Apnos, | pA lepevadpevor- mepi 8 eaxdpn éatnaavro [1170] | écouperws. 7 
éxrds dvnpedos éAe vnob | atedwy: eLow S€ ueAas AlBos Fprperato | kepds. db wore waaat Apaldves ebyetéwvto- 
odd adw Oduus fev, 7 dvrimépyber ixowro, | pjAwy 7° 7S€ Bowy 7Hd' eoydpy fepa Kaew. [1175] | GAN ixvous 
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On the deserted Island of Ares, out east by the southern shores of the Black Sea, 
the Argonauts enter the shrine of Ares, which, as the poet has earlier informed us, 
was built by the queens of the Amazons, the daughters of the god of war.'*7 At 
the heart of the roofless temple stands fixed a black stone, in front of which there 
is a simple and crude altar, an eschara made of pebbles.'3* This is where barbarian 
practices are performed. In place of the Greeks’ burnt offerings of sheep and 
oxen, the Amazons—an exemplary ‘other’ in Greek thought'*’—butcher fat 
horses, like Herodotos’ Scythians who abstain from fire and violently kill horses 
along with other victims as offerings to Ares.'*° 

When the Greck heroes enter this barbarian space they do not change its physical 
setting or introduce a new agalma.'*' They simply keep to their own traditions by 
offering sheep to Ares. They thereby not only honour the local divinity, but also 
transform the sanctuary including its rudimentary structures and black stone into a 
place of Greek custom. They Hellenize the site. The scene fits within the broader 
theme of the Argonautica of Greek confrontation with the ‘other’ and reiterates the 
text’s constant tension between the Greeks and the barbarians, a primary concern in 
the Ptolemaic court where the poem was written.'# 

Apollonius Rhodius, the learned Hellenistic poet and librarian, painted an 
aniconic stone into the Herodotean picture of barbarian imageless shrines. At 
the heart of the temple, at the place where Greeks would typically set up a 
beautiful agalma and where Herodotos’ Scythians would position an ancient 
Persian sword, the Amazons have a black stone. In the narrative, the blackness 
of the object underscores the deathly nature of the bloody god of war, whom 
Aischylos described as Black Ares.'*? Furthermore, the stone is presented as 


87 See description of the Amazons in Apollonius, Argonautica 2. 385. 

8 Gunnel Ekroth has shown that although the eschara is often associated with chthonic rituals in 
modern literature, the literary and epigraphic evidence from the archaic to Hellenistic periods reveals that 
this notion is unsubstantiated. In the early Hellenistic period, the term appears to apply to a simple type of 
altar. See G. Ekroth, The Sacrificial Rituals of Greek Hero-Cults in the Archaic to the Early Hellenistic Periods 
(Kernos suppl. 12; Liege 2002), 25-49. 

3° W. B. Tyrrell, Amazons: A Study in Athenian Mythmaking (Baltimore 1984); K. Dowden, ‘The 
Amazons: Development and Functions’, Rheinisches Museum fiir Philolagie 140 (1997), 97-128; and 
E. J. Baynham, ‘Alexander and the Amazons’, CQ 51 (2001), 115-26. 

© Herodotos 4. 59-60; similarly, in Herodotos 1. 126. 4 the Massagetai are said to sacrifice horses to the 
sun. See further, P. Green, The Argonautika by Apollonius Rhodins (Berkeley, Calif. 1997), 250. 

1 On the significance of spaces of the savage in the Azgonautica, C. Cusset, ‘Les Argonautiques 
dApollonios de Rhodes comme itinéraire a travers la sauvagerie’, in M.-C. Charpentier (ed.), Les Espaces 
du sauvage dans le monde antique: approches et definitions (Besancon 2004), 31-52. 

 R.L. Hunter, ‘Greek and Non-Greek in the Argonautica of Apollonius’, in Said, Hellenismos, 81-99; 
S. Goldhill, The Poet's Voice: Essays on Poetics and Greek Literature (Cambridge 1991), 276; R. L. Hunter, The 
Argonautica of Apollonius: Literary Studies (New York 1993), 159-60; S. A. Stephens, Seeing Double: 
Intercultural Poetics in Ptolemaic Alexandria (Berkeley, Calif. 2003), 173-96. 

‘8 Aischylos, Agamemnon 1509-12 (text and trans. adapted from Allan Sommerstein, Loeb edn., 2008): 
‘Black Ares forces his way, | with further streams of kindred blood, | wherever he can advance to secure | 
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having had a unique status in the imagined local history of the Amazons, as a 
sacred monument to which all Amazons prayed. In the landscape of the ‘other’ 
the stone is a holy relic, marking an earlier time and the shared past of 
all Amazons, who in the fictional present live in disparate groups.'** We find 
here aniconism not only associated with the ‘other’, but also with the barbarians’ 
own deep antiquity. 

The Amazons’ black stone on the deserted Island of Ares is not mentioned in 
Johannes Adolph Overbeck’s seminal article of 1864, or in Willem Marinus De 
Visser’s book on Greek gods with no anthropomorphic representations, nor 
does it appear in other modern treatments of the subject of litholatry in Greek 
antiquity, presumably because it is a figment of the imagination, not a descrip- 
tion of religious practice that purports to present a reality.‘45 This scholarly 
oversight is remarkable given the place of this short account within the broader 
history of ancient perceptions of aniconism, as a testament for an explicit 
Hellenistic view of stone worship as a form of ‘otherness’. 

In the context of Hellenistic Egypt, this vivid portrayal of the shrine and its 
stone raises the question whether the account reflects the actualities of cults in the 
Black Sea in the third century Bc. Apollonius had access to the available infor- 
mation in the Alexandrian library about these areas of continuous Greek colon- 
ization,'** and probably drew upon existing knowledge of these remote regions. 
That his description is related to reality and that litholatry was practised along the 
southern coast of the Black Sea are not impossible. Nonetheless, a quick glance at 
the documented material remains from this region shows that his account does 
not reflect some of the predominant characterisics of this area, such as its well- 
known metalwork.'*’ This is a literary construct in which the stone, as a monu- 
ment of cult of the Amazons, is instrumental in the depiction of the ‘other. The 
shrine of Ares is a concrete example of a barbarian religious site that corresponds 
with pre-existing classical models.'** More than possible evidence for the practice 
of stone worship in the Black Sea during the Hellenistic period, Apollonius’ 


justice for the clotted blood of boys made into a meal.’ | (BudLerar 8 époondpors | émippoaiow aindrur | peas 
Apns. drat dixay mpoPatvew | ndyva xoupoBdpw rapéter.) 

'4 Apollonius, Argonautica 2. 996-7. 

“5 Overbeck, “Uber das Culrusobjekr’; De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gétter; E. Maass, ‘Heilige 
Steine’, Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie 78 (1929), 1-25; Kron, ‘Heilige Steine’. 

“© Sce G. R. Tsetskhladze (ed.), The Greek Colonisation of the Black Sea Area: Historical Interpretation of 
Archaeology (Stuttgart 1998), 9-68; and on the southern coast in particular, A. I. Ivantchik, ‘Die Grindung 
von Sinope und die Probleme der Anfangsphase der griechischen Kolonisation des Schwarzmeergebietes’, 
in Tsetskhladze, Greek Colonisation, 297-330. 

47 On the art and metalwork of the Black Sea, E. Jacobson, The Art of the Scythians: The Interpenetration 
of Cultures at the Edge of the Hellenic World (Leiden 1995); and E. D. Reeder and E. Jacobson, Scythian Gold: 
Treasures from Ancient Ukraine (New York 1999). 

48 This is a central feature of the whole text; see Stephens, Seeing Double, 183-237. 
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fiction signals the existence of a distinct view of the cultic rock as typical of 
barbarian religion and as a locus for engagement with the ‘other’. 

This notion spans beyond Hellenistic Alexandria all the way to Republican and 
Imperial Rome. We find the allure of strangeness surrounding a cultic foreign 
rock in Tacitus’ Histories, where the Roman historian writing in the first decade of 
the second century AD describes Titus’ travels in the east in the year 69 AD, before 
he became emperor.’ Tacitus asserts that during his journeys the young man 
was assailed by a desire to visit the shrine of Aphrodite at Paphos and consult the 
local oracle.'®° Like his protagonist, the narrator himself cannot resist the attrac- 
tion and delivers a short description of the place that, as he says, was renowned 
among locals and foreigners alike.'5! The central cultic monument at this remark- 
able site of pilgrimage was the stone of Aphrodite, which was also portrayed in 
minted images on coins from the period that we shall encounter in Ch. 4. 

Tacitus opens his digression with a short history of the sanctuary and then 
turns to native habits. He notes the local preference for male victims and for kids’ 
entrails for the purposes of divination, but asserts that blood may not be shed 
upon the altar; only pure fire and prayers are allowed. The Paphian ritual diverges 
from typical Roman sacrifices in which animals are burnt at the altar following 
the examination of their entrails.'5* After underscoring the difference between 
Cypriot customs and norms known to Roman readers, he reveals a genuinely 
perplexing curiosity: although the altars stand in the open air they are never wet 
with rain.'®* A variety of logical explanations for this note have been proposed," 
but still the Tacitean rhetoric renders the shrine a place where fundamental rules 
of nature are reversed. 

The account culminates in the description of the main cultic monument, the 
image of the goddess of love: ‘The representation of the goddess is not in human 
form, but it is a circular mass that is broader at the base and rises like a turning-post 
toa small circumference at the top. The reason for this is obscure.” In contrast to 
figural renditions of divinities, familiar to Tacitus’ ancient and modern readers, the 


“9 Tacitus, Histories 2. 2-4. On this passage see H. Heubner, P. Cornelius Tacitus, Die Historien: 


Kommentar (Heidelberg 1963), 30-6. 

0 Tacitus, Histories 2. 2. 

‘81 This perception of the Paphian shrine is apparent in other texts. For instance, in Philostratos’ Life of 
Apollonius 3. 8, Apollonius is said to marvel at the site. For further discussion of ancient perceptions of the 
shrine, F. G. Maier and V. Karageorghis, Paphos: History and Archaeology (Athens 1984), 358-75. 

82M. Beard, J. A. North, and S. R. F. Price, Religions of Rome (Cambridge 1998), ii. 148. 

1 Tacitus Histories 2. 3: ‘though they stand in the open air, they are never wet with rain’ (nec ullis 
imbribus quamquam in aperto madescunt). 

‘+ Tt has been suggested, for example, that the stone was sheltered by some kind of canopy; see Maier 
and Karageorghis, Paphos, 98. 

85 Tacitus, Histories 2. 3 (text and trans. adapted from C. H. Moore, Loeb edn., 1925): Simulacrum deae 
non effigie humana, continuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum metae modo exsurgens; set ratio in 


obscuro. 
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Paphian Aphrodite is not anthropomorphic. Tacitus elaborates that it is of conical 
form that recalls a meta, a turning post. More than simply a literary source that 
accords with numismatic and literary evidence, his detailed description of the 
object and his comparison with the familiar marker of distance has an ekphrastic 
effect—the arresting rock can come to life in the imagination of his readers.'** This 
vivid picture is, however, accompanied by the final words of the passage: ratio in 
obscuro. This short, poignant assertion that the reason for the stone is obscure 
closes the entire description of the shrine with a resounding final chord. There is no 
tale or myth. There is no aura of antiquity or dismissal of some kind of barbarian- 
ism. The Paphian stone of Aphrodite defies any explanation and logic, and as such 
it is a genuine embodiment of ‘otherness’. 

The aspiring Roman leader paid homage to Aphrodite’s rock when he was 
away from home, but the city of Rome itself hosted some notable foreign stones, 
including Kybele’s rock, which was brought to the Roman capital from Pessinous 
in 204 BC,'*” and the stone of Elagabalus, which was imported in 219 AD from 
Heliopolis.'** Although these historic stones lie beyond the scope of this study, 
they are noteworthy for revealing the degree to which the aniconic black stone in 
particular had come to signal ‘otherness’ and to form a physical locus of engage- 
ment with the foreign. In Livy’s narrative, the importation of the Anatolian stone 
into the Roman centre is a response to the threat from an enemy, an act thought 
to impart victory over the barbarians.'*° Kybele’s holy rock was said to have been 
warmly received and to have been kept on the Palatine." Not all stones were 
regarded so favourably. The importation of Elagabalus’ black stone along with 
the overtly Near Eastern cult into the Roman capital was met with disapproval, 
and upon the Syrian emperors untimely death in AD 222, the stone was banished 
from the city.'*! Although the reception of the two stones varied, both 


‘ss A similar idea appears in other sources: Servius ad Aeneidem 1. 720: apud Cyprios Venus in modum 
umbilici, vel ut quidam volunt, metae colitur. Maximus of Tyre, Orationes, 2. 8: TTadiots 4 pév Adpodiry ras 
Tyas Exet- 70 b€ Gyadpa ovx Gv etxdaas dAAw Tw H} mupaytd Aevg. For the numismatic material see discussion 
in Ch. 4 below. 

‘87 On the importation of Kybele’s stone see Cook, Zeus, iii. 893-900; F. Naumann, Die Ikonographie der 
Kybele in der plrygischen und der gricchischen Kunst (Tiibingen 1983), 283-90 with further bibliography; and 
Beard, North, and Price, Religions of Rome, i. 96-8. Kybele’s stone was described as black in the Christian 
apologist Arnobius de Sicca’s Adversus Nationes 7. 49. The resemblance between Apollonius’ description 
of the black rock and this late description of Kybele’s stone is noted in commentaries on Argonautica 
2. 168-76: T. M. Paskiewicz, ‘A Commentary on the Second Book of the Argonautica by Apollonius of 
Rhodes’ (D.Phil. thesis, University of Oxford, 1981); and Green, Argonantika by Apollonius Rhodius, 250. 

‘8 F. Millar, The Roman Near East, 31B.C—A.D.337 (Cambridge, Mass. 1993), 303-9; and Beard, North, 
and Price, Religions of Rome, i. 255-6. 

189 Livy 29.10, 

' According to Ovid, Fasti 4. 335-9 the stone was first washed in the Almo and then brought to the 
Palatine. Livy 29. 14 states that the stone was initially brought by the women of the city to the temple of 
Victory on the Palatine. 

‘1 On the banishment of the stone, see Cassius Dio 80. 21. 2; the stone is described in Herodian, Histories 
5. 3. §-7, quoted in full below. The idea that the cult was purposefully introduced to be scen as quintessential 
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constituted a cultic embodiment of the ‘other’ that recalls the Hellenistic fictional 
stone. The Argonauts Hellenized the Amazons’ black stone; Republican Romans 
engaged with the foreign, overcoming the impending threat by inviting Kybele’s 
rock into their capital; Roman Senators of the Late Empire rejected the presence 
of the quintessential Syrian religious object among them. 


Near Eastern Black Rocks 


Apollonius’ description of the Amazons’ stone for Ares did not go entirely 
unnoticed in modern scholarship. Johannes Joachim Winckelmann, that prolific 
writer who, like Apollonius, held a post asa librarian, stated in the first chapter of 
his Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums that both Amazons and Arabs were stone 
worshippers and he cited Apollonius’ Argonautica in support of his assertion 
regarding the Amazons.’ In lumping together these two entirely different 
groups, Winckelmann effectively put his finger on two related phenomena in 
the history of ancient perception of aniconism: first, the emergence in the 
Hellenistic period of the association of stone worship with the non-Greek, and 
second, the appearance of a narrower version of this notion during the Roman 
Empire with the view that litholatry was the characteristic form of worship by the 
people of the Near East. The latter preception can be witnessed in the second 
source that Winckelmann cited, a second-century AD passage from Maximus of 
Tyre’s Orations: 


The Celts revere Zeus, and the Celtic image of Zeus is a tall oak. The Paconians revere the 
Sun, and the Paeonian image of the Sun is a small disc at the top of a long pole. The 
Arabians revere a god, but which god I know not; their image, which I have seen, was a 


square stone.'* 


This short taxonomy of cult practices of different peoples was written by the 
Platonist rhetorician in support of his broader argument that most people need 
objects in cult as reminders of the gods’ names and reputations.’ The list was 


Near Eastern is suggested by an anecdote in Herodian 5. 5-7 about the emperor’s insistence on having his 
image in oriental priestly garb sent to the senate house. See also, Millar, Roman Near East, 307-8. 

'@ A. H. Borbein et al., Johann Joachim Winckelmann: Geschichte dev Kunst des Alterthums. Erste Auflage 
Dresden 1764, Zweite Auflage Wien 1776 (Mainz 2002), 8. On Winckelmann’s ancient sources for his carly 
history of Greek sculpture, Donohuc, Xoana, 184-9. 

‘© Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 2. 8 (text adapted from M. B. Trapp, Maximus Tyrius Dissertationes 
[Stuttgart 1994], 19, trans. adapted from M. B. Trapp, Maximus of Tyre: The Philosophical Orations [Oxford 
1997], 21-2): KeArot c€Bovow pev dia, dyadpa S€ Aids Kedrixov (b.) tnAy Spds. TTaioves céBovaw prev HAwov, 
ayadua Sé ‘Hilov ITarovixdy Sicxos Bpaxvds trép paxpod Evdov. (c.) ApaBior céBovar pév <bedv>, Svriva 5€ obK 
ofda- 76 S€ dyadpa (d.) efSov, Addos Fv rer pdywvos. 

tot Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 2. 1. Further discussion of Maximus of Tyre’s position about objects 
venerated in cult, Donohue, Xoana, 124-6. 
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designed to show that diverse ethnicities that worship different divinities have in 
common the incorporation of a monument of cult in their worship. In order to 
illustrate the point, Maximus names one divinity and a single monument of cult 
for each group, although obviously none of these peoples is monotheistic. This 
list serves his rhetorical argument regarding the ubiquity of objects in cult and 
does not purport to present a full picture of these different religions. In other 
words, this passage presents us with a representative divinity and corresponding 
monument for each of the named groups. 

This inventory of foreign religions fits the broader classical template, for none 
of these barbarians sets up a beautiful statue for their divinity. The tree is the 
illustrative object of Celtic worship; the pole with a disc for the Sun exemplifies 
the cult practices of the Paionians; and the stone characterizes the religion of the 
‘Arabians’, a generic term used in ancient sources to describe the inhabitants of 
the Near East that could be applied to a variety of ethnic groups living in 
Mesopotamia and the Levant.'** Although Maximus does not know which 
divinity the Arabians worship, his assertion that their central cultic monument 
is a stone that he has seen elevates his account into first-hand testimony.’ That 
stone is presented as the quintessential monument of cult of the Arabians, the 
inhabitants of the vast lands of the Near East. 

Against this backdrop, Elagabalus’ black stone professes materially the Near 
Eastern nature of the Syrian cult. Herodian’s description of the stone echoes this 
perception: 


[4] Both boys were dedicated to the service of the sun god whom the local inhabitants 
worship under its Phoenician name of Elagabalus. There was a huge temple built there, 
richly ornamented with gold and silver and valuable stones. The cult extended not just 
to the local inhabitants cither. Satraps of all the adjacent territories and barbarian 
princes tried to outdo each other in sending costly dedications to the god every year. 
[s] There was no actual man-made statue of the god, the sort Greeks and Romans put 
up, but there was an enormous stone, rounded at the base and coming to a point on 
the top, conical in shape and black. This stone is worshipped as though it were sent 
from heaven; on it there are some small projecting pieces and markings thar are 
pointed out, which the people would like to believe are a rough picture of the sun, 
because this is how they see them.'*7 


“s Millar, Roman Near East, 512-13. 

‘ee As discussed in Trapp, Maximus of Tyre, p. xii, this claim may be more a rhetorical trope than an 
authentic report. 

‘7 Herodian, Histories 5. 3. 4-5 (text adapted from K. Stavenhagen, Herediant ab excess divi Marci libri 
octo [1922; repr. Stuttgart 1967], and trans. from C. R. Whittaker, Loeb edn., 1970): [4] iépawro S€ abroi fem 
WAiqy ToUTov yap of émywpior a¢Bovat, 7 Powixwy dwvyn EAavaydBodov xadowres. vews b€ abr@ péyicTos 
KaTeaKevacro, xpvaw@ TOAMH Kai dpyipm xexoopnpevos AiBwy re moAvTEAcig. OpnoKeverat S€é ov povor mpos Tw 


; , syye ks : i . : se , ; ni ce 
émyupiwv, dAAa Kat mayres of yertucvres caTpamat Te Kai Baaireis BdpBapar diroripws méurovat Tw Oecd 
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The contrast between, on the one hand, the impressive conical black stone and, 
on the other hand, Greek and Roman statues, portrays the former, which was 
venerated in Syria, as quintessentially barbarian. The meaning of the Emesene 
stone for the worship of a god who is addressed by his native Phoenician name is 
determined from a local perspective that contrasts with Herodian’s Graeco- 
Roman point of view.'** The natives claim that the stone fell from the sky, and 
it is they who believe that it represents the Sun. The stone is a Syrian point of 
attraction, a locus of pilgrimage of different satraps and barbarian princes of the 
adjacent regions, It is the dominant monument of cult within its Near Eastern 
landscape. 

A later expression of this perception of the cultic rock as exemplary of cults 
practised by the people of Arabia is present in the account of the Nabatean cult in 
Petra that is found in the tenth-century aD Byzantine lexicon the Suda: 


Theus Ares [i.e. Dusares], that is the god (theus) Ares, in Petra in Arabia. The god Ares 
is revered amongst them; for this one they especially honour. The statue is a black 
stone, square in shape, unchiseled, four feet tall, two wide: it is mounted on a plinth of 
beaten gold. To this [deity] they pour forth the blood of the sacrificial animals on this; 
and this is their libation. And the whole house is rich in gold, and [contains] many votive 


offerings.'° 


Like Elagabalus’ rock, the black stone revered by the indigenous people of Petra 
is the monument for their most cherished god, known under the local name 
Dusares (but often referred to in modern literature as Dushara) and said by the 
lexicographer to be the equivalent of Ares. The golden plinth and house with 
opulent gifts attest to great reverence for the stone and recall the luxuriant setting 


of Elagabalus’ stone. 

The Byzantine lexicographic entry purports to convey a cultic reality and 
may reflect some of the actualities of Dushara’s worship among the inhabitants 
of Petra in the southern regions of today’s Jordan.'”” Herodian’s description is 


éxdatov Tov Erous moduteAy dvabyjpara. [s] dyaApa pev obv, wonep rap’ “EAAnaw F wyalos, oddev EatHKe 
xetpomoinrov, Beobd pépov eixdva- ALBos b€ tes Cate péyroros. KatwHev wepipepys, Anyos és 6€UTHTa: KwvoEdés 
atte oxhpa, péAawd te y xpod. SiomerH TE avrov efvar cemvodoyotaw. eLoxds 7é Twas Bpayeias Kai TUTOUS 
Secxviovar, eixdva te HAlov avépyaarov efvar BéAovaw, obrw Bréwew EbéAovtes. 

‘68 Similarly, Millar, Roman Near East, 305-6. 

‘© Suda entry q 302 (textadapred from A. Adler, Suidae Lexicon [Leipzig 1928], ii. 713; trans. adapted from 
the entry in the Suidac on-line, modified by R. Scaife and D. Whitehead, <hettp:/Avww.stoa.org/sol/> 
[accessed 31 October 2009]): Gets Apns : rouréore Geos Apns, ev [Térpa r#s ApaBias. céBerat 5€ eds Apys nap’ 
abrois: révde yap paAcora Tiwot. 76 5€ dyadwa ALBos ear! pédas. TeTpdywvos, dturwros. dibos TOSaY TEGadpwr, 
ebpos dvo- dvaxerrat dé €mi Bacews xpucnAdrov. rovTw Bvovo: kai 76 aia ray lepeiwy mpoxéovar- Kai TobTS éaTw 
atrois 4 arovd%. 6 5€ ofkos amas €or moAbypucos, Kai dvabhara 7OAAG. 

170 The Byzantine description inspired the scholarly opinion that the Nabatean god was venerated in the 
form of a square stele (e.g. J. F. Healey, The Religion of the Nabateans: A Conspectus [Leiden 2001], 96-7) 
and was often associated with the Petran stelae that are carved in relief (e.g. P. C. Hammond, ‘The 
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similarly of a historical monument located in northern Syria. Notably, the nwo 
accounts share not only common descriptive elements despite the vast geo- 
graphic separation, but also their rhetoric, and their portrayals of a black rock 
recall in turn Apollonius’ literary depiction of the fictional black stone of the 
Amazons. All stones are presented as highly cherished objects among a par- 
ticular group of native barbarians. Like the black stone on the deserted island 
that was venerated by all the warring women, Elagabalus’ rock attracts different 
groups of barbarians. According to the Suda, the black stone of Petra was for 
a local god who was the equivalent of Ares, although the Nabatean Dushara 
is usually understood today to have parallelled other Graeco-Roman gods, 
particularly Dionysos.’ The Szda’s account recalls the Amazons’ rock 
that was set up for Ares. The Byzantine lexicographer further asserts that the 
people of Arabia pour the blood of sacrificial animals on the stone, a gorv 
detail that echoes the Amazons’ butchery of fat horses. Whether real or 
imagined, the aniconic black stone is repeatedly described in similar terms, as 
a quintessential cultic monument of the barbarian in general, and of the Near 
East in particular. 


ANICONISM AMONG US 


From imageless Persian practices and the Syrian throne of the Sun to the ritual 
sacrifices of the Amazons and the Nabatean rock of Dushara, aniconism, in its 
variety of forms was exemplary of the ‘other. How then could the Greeks 
proclaim their own veneration of stones and other forms of aniconism? How 
could Callimachus describe a non-figural Hera at the central Hellenic sanctuary as 
typical of its age? Or, how could Pausanias in the second century AD assert that in 
great antiquity all Greeks alike worshipped unwrought stones and present the 
few stones that were venerated in his time as locally meaningful and highly 
cherished objects?!” How could Greeks be like the barbarian Amazons, or even 
the Arabs, and practise litholatry? Let us recall that notional affinity between the 
primordial past and the contemporary ‘other’, as articulated by Socrates when he 
stated that contemporary barbarians perform the practices of primordial 


Medallion and Block Relief at Petra’, BASOR 192 [1968], 16-21). Whereas the idea that Dushara was 
venerated in the form of a square stone in Petra is quite possible, the problematic nature of the archaco- 
logical finds does not necessarily confirm this idea. For further discussion of the problem, M. Gaifman, 
‘The Aniconic Image of the Roman Near East’, in T. Kaizer (ed.), The Variety of Local Religious Life in the 
Near East in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods (Leiden 2008), 37-72, at 62-7. 


' Healey, Religion of the Nabateans, 100. 
2 Pausanias, 7. 22. 4. 
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Greeks.!”? Indeed Thucydides in the Histories asserts: ‘And there are many other 
points in which a likeness might be shown between the life of the Hellenic world 
of old and the barbarian of today.”'”* 

The realm of the non-Greek offered a window into a lost Hellenic prehistory, 
so that both the ‘other’ and the primeval served to define Greek identity in the 
present. The contrast between the aniconic and the figural articulated the dis- 
tinction between Greeks and their contemporary barbarians as well as their 
primeval ancestors. Aniconism, however, was not only present in primordial 
native antiquity, but also was to be found among contemporary Greeks. 


Individual Piety: Stone Worship as an Expression of Extreme 
Religious Attitude 


Group identity could be articulated in and by aniconism, but so too could 
individual piety be expressed in litholatry. Two fourth-century Bc texts make 
explicit reference to Greek stone worship in which an excessive version of the 
practice is symptomatic of an individual’s exaggerated fear of the divine, beyond 
what is perceived as the norm of mainstream behaviour. 

First, the worship of stones and logs among Greeks is mentioned in the 
apologetic context of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. In this section from Xenophon’s 
defence of Socrates, the great philosopher argues that his philosophical rivals’ 
discussion of the nature of the world is futile, for it is effectively a debate between 
two irreconcilable positions.'7° 


[13] Moreover, he marvelled at their blindness in not seeing that man cannot solve these 
riddles; since even the most conceited talkers on these problems did not agree in their 
theories, but behaved to one another like madmen. [14] As some madmen have no fear of 
danger and others are afraid where there is nothing to be afraid of, as some will do or say 
anything in a crowd with no sense of shame, while others shrink even from going abroad 
among men, some respect neither temple nor altar nor any other sacred thing, others 
worship logs (xwla),'* and stones and beasts, so is it, he held, with those who worry with 
‘Universal Nature.’ Some hold that ‘What is’ is one, others that it is infinite in number: 
some that all things are in perpetual motion, others that nothing can ever be moved at any 


"3 Plato, Cratylus 397 C-D. 
4 Thucydides 1. 6. 6 (text adapted from H. S. Jones and J. E. Powell, Thucydidts historine [1942 repr. 


Oxford i. 1970; ii. 1967], and trans. from Richard Crawley [1874 rev. edn. Robert Strassler, New York 
1996]): woAAd & av Kai dAda ts arobei ere TO raAaiov ‘EdAnuixov Gpotdtporra 7H viv BapBapix@ Scarrwpevov. 
3 On Socrates’ defence in the Memorabilia, A-—H. Chroust, Socrates, Man and Myth: The Two Socratic 
Apologies of Xenophon (London 1957), 44-68; V. J. Gray, ‘Xenophon’s Image of Socrates in the Memora- 
bilia’, Prudentia 27:2 (1995), §0-73; and V. J. Gray, The Framing of Socrates: The Literary Interpretation of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia’ (Stuttgart 1998), particularly 26-59 on the rhetoric of defence. 
6 [ have amended Marchant’s original translation of xula to ‘stocks’. 
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time: some that all life is birch and decay, others that nothing can ever be born 
or ever die.'7” 


Worship of simple pieces of wood and stones appears alongside the veneration of 
animals as an example of extreme behaviour and in illustrating the broader notion 
of incongruent opposites. Section fourteen includes three pairs of contrasting 
modes of behaviour.'” In each instance, the first attitude is bold, arrogant, and 
full of confidence and the second fearful, shy, and lacking in any kind of self- 
assurance. The first pair illustrates two extreme attitudes in the relationship between 
man and the environment. The second exemplifies two opposing modes of behav- 
iour in the relationship between man and his community. Finally, the third pair, 
where we find the mention of litholatry and worship of logs, exemplifies radical 
attitudes in the relationship between man and the divine. Whereas those who do 
not worry about the gods do not even attend to public sanctuaries, those who are 
extremely fearful of the divine would worship any object in their surroundings that 
could potentially signal the presence of a divinity—a stone, a log, an animal. 

Amore explicit association between litholatry and an individual’s excessive fear 
of the divine occurs in a humoristic text, Theophrastus’ Characters: 


[1] Superstitiousness, I need hardly say, would seem to be a sort of cowardice with respect 
to the divine; [2] and your Superstitious Man such as will not sally forth for the day till he 
have washed his hands and sprinkled himself at the Nine Springs, and put a bit of bay-leaf 
from a temple in his mouth. [3] And if a cat cross his path he will not proceed on his wav 
till someone else be gone by, or he have cast three stones across the street. [4] Should he 
espy a snake in his house, if it be one of the red sort he will call upon Sabazius, if of the 
sacred, build a hero-shrine then and there. [5] When he passes one of the smooth stones 
set up at crossroads he anoints it with oil from his flask, and will not go his ways till he 
have knelt down and worshipped it.!7° 


‘7 Xenophon, Memorabilia 1. 1. 13-14 (text adapted from E. C. Marchant, Xenophontis opera omnia 
(Oxford 1921]; trans. adapted from E. C. Marchant, Loeb edn., 1923): [13] €@avpale & ef x davepdv abrois 
éoriy, 67 ravra ob Suvarov éarw avOpwmots edpeiv- eet Kai Tovs weytaTov Ppovobyras emi TH mepi TovTuv A€yeu 
ob rabra Sofdlew dAAjAoss, GAAG Tis pawopevors dpotws Staxeiabat mpos GAAHAOvs. [14] Ta Te yap pawwoperwr 
tous pev bbe Ta Sea deSr€var, rods 5€ xai za py PoPepa PoPeiabat, xai Tois pev oS’ ev dyAw Soxeiv alaypar efvat 
Adyew 7 moetv Groby. Tois 5é o88 eEirnréov ets dvOpusrrous efvar Soxeiv. xai robs ev oUF Lepov obre Buoy ob7 
dAdo ta Gelwy adder Tidy. robs b€ Kai A(Bous Kai EdAa ta TvyovTa Kai Onpia oéBecOat- Tay Te TEpi THS TOE 
mdvraw picews pepysveavrwy Trois pev doxeiv év edvov 70 Ov efvac. Tois 8 azeipa 76 TARGOS, Kai Trois per dei avTa 
xwvetabat, trois 8 obbév dv more kwyOjvar, Kai Tois ev mavta yiyvecbal re Kai dmdAAvobat. Tois 5€ obs’ a¥ 
yevéoba more ovdev ovTE amodeiabat. 

'* For discussion of the structure of this passage, L. Berns, ‘Socratic and Non-Socratic Philosophy: 
A Note on Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 1.1.13 and 14’, Review of Metaphysics 28 (1974-5), 85-8. 

‘9 Theophrastus, Characters 16. 1-5 (text adapted from F. Wimmer, Theophrasti Eresti opera (1866, repr. 
Paris 1964]; trans. from J. M. Edmonds, Loeb edn., 1929): [1] ApéAe: 4 SecorSatpovia Sdkevev <dv> efvar 
SetAla mpas 76 barpdviov, 6 dé deradaipwy rorovrds Tis, [2] of os emruyav expopa amovupdevos Tas xeipas Kai 
meptppavapevos amd fepov Sadvny eis 76 ordpa AaBev obtw THY Hudpav mepimareiv. [3] Kai THY dbov ear 


SmepSpdpn yaAy, ur) Mpdrepoy mopevOjvar, ws SreLEAGy Tis ] AiBous tpeis dwép ris 6500 SeaBddy. [4] xai ear 
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This literary caricature is one in a series of textual sketches of Athenian men of 
good standing whose qualities and behaviour are purposely exaggerated for an 
ironic effect.'*° The Superstitious Man, the character who is overly fearful of the 
gods, is excessively pious, to the degree that his behaviour seems plainly absurd. 
His actions, such as purification with water from a particular spring, are not 
markedly strange or unattested in classical Athens.'*! They are, however, laugh- 
able because of the excessive manner in which they are performed. Stone worship 
fits this general pattern: whenever the Superstitious Man sees one of the 
‘shiny stones’, presumably a stone that had previously been anointed with oil, 
he would perform a full religious ritual including anointing and making obei- 
sance ( proskynesis). 

Here again, litholatry is presented within the sphere of the individual, per- 
formed independently and on a small scale. It entails a single person’s veneration 
of a stone, rather than communal worship within a defined public sacred space. 
This literary depiction, even if a caricature, suggests that some form of litholatry 
was part of the Athenian religious landscape of the fourth century Bc.'*? As 
described in the text, however, litholatry presents a theological conundrum, for 
the identity of the gods who are worshipped through the veneration of stones is 
unknown. Is every shiny stone to be regarded as a marker of divine presence, and 
if so, of which divinity? This ambiguity, which challenges the scholarly urge to 
link this literary description to a particular cult,” is played up both in this literary 
vignette and in Xenophon’s apology. These fourth-century Bc texts situate 


’&n dd ev vy otxla, éav wapeiav, LaBalrov xadeiv, éav be lepdv, evratba Hpwor edbis (Spvoacbar. [5] nai rwy 
Armapw@y ABwy tadv ev tais rpiddors Tapiwv ex THs AnKdbov €datov Katayeiv Kai eri yovara Teawy Kat 
mpooxuryaas aradAdrreabat. 

wo The text is corrupt and has a complex textual tradition that is still partly unresolved; see O. Navarre, 
Caracteres (Paris 1952), 19-29; and R. G. Ussher, The Characters of Theophrastus (1960; rev. edn., London 
1993), 3-31. Its date, typically in 319 BC, is a subject of scholarly debate. Robin Lane Fox argues for 310/9 BC 
for one section and 323 BC or earlier for most of the rest; see his ‘Theophrastus’ Characters and the 
Historian’, PCPhS 42 (1996), 127-70, at 135-42. See further, J. Diggle, Theophrastus, Characters (Cambridge 
2004), 27-36 for date, and 16-19 for the authenticity of the text; and P. Millett, Theophrastus and His World 
(Cambridge 2007), 2-5. Despite the corruptions, there is no reason to doubt the general sense of the 
section discussed here (except for the definition of superstitiousness in Characters 16. 1-2), particularly the 
description of stone worship. 

‘st For purification, Parker, Miasma, 226-7. Further on this caricature, H. Bolkestein, Theophrastos 
Charakter der Deisidaimonia als religionsgeschichtliche Urkunde (Giessen 1929); E. K. Borthwick, ‘Notes on 
the “Superstitious Man” of Theophrastus’, Eranos 64 (1966), 106-19; Diggle, Theophrastus, Characters, 350; 
and Millett, Theophrastus and His World, 39. Lanc Fox notes the general exaggeration of known practices, 
but argues that we cannot recover from the text any kind of ‘normative religion’; see his ‘Theophrastus’ 
Characters and the Historian’, 152-4. 

182 For a general discussion of the Characters as a historical source, Millett, Theophrastus and His World, 
with further bibliography. 

83 Ussher, Characters of Theophrastus, 157 proposes that these stones are Hekateia, although Hekateia are 
typically known as semi-figural forms; see c.g. T. Kraus, Hekate (Heidelberg 1960), 103. 
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individuals’ stone worship in the grey areas of Greek religious practice: on the 
one hand, the shiny stones on Athenian streets proclaim the physical existence of 
litholatry, but on the other hand, there is no expectation that such worship be 
performed frequently, and such excessive action belongs to the eccentric margins 
of normative religious behaviour. 

The unidentified shiny stones prompt an anxiety that causes the Superstitious 
Man not merely to anoint each and every one of them, but to make obcisance, 
namely to perform proskynesis.'** As this gesture entails physical proximity to the 
object and expresses great closeness between the human and the divine, it further 
emphasizes the individual nature of litholatry. This specific response conveys an 
urgency and can be seen here as an expression of religious passion far bevond 
social norms. More strikingly, it is an action strongly associated with women.'** 
When a proper Athenian citizen acts in a way that could be interpreted as 
effeminate, he betrays his vulnerability. Such behaviour fits Theophrastus’ liter- 
ary purposes. The image of a grown man, a legitimate member of Athenian 
citizenry, kneeling, and praying before some stone on one of Athens’ streets 
can certainly give cause for a good laugh. 

It is therefore not surprising also to find a later permutation of the Supersti- 
tious Man, in Lucian’s comic text about the false prophet, known as Alexander: 


When the fame of the oracle travelled to Italy and entered Rome, the only question was, 
who should be first; those who did not come in person sent messages, the powerful and 
respected being the keenest of all. First and foremost among these was Rutilianus; he was 
in most respects an excellent person, and had filled many high offices in Rome; but he 
suffered from religious mania, holding the most extraordinary beliefs on that matter; 
show him a bit of stone smeared with unguents or crowned with flowers, and he would 
incontinently fall down and worship, and linger about it praying and asking for blessings. 
The reports about our oracle nearly induced him to throw up the appointment he then 
held, and fly to Abonutichus; he actually did send messenger upon messenger.’ 


™ This gesture has strong associations with the barbarian, as the Persians would kneel in front of their 
kings, whereas Greeks would kneel in front of their gods. In the Anabasis Xenophon describes the Greek 
mercenaries performing proskynesis to Zeus Soter; see Xenophon, Anabasis 3. 2. 9 with C. Tuplin, ‘The 
Persian Empire’, in R. Lane Fox (ed.), The Long March: Xenophon and the Ten Thousand (New Haven, 
Conn. 2004), 154-83, at 161. Generally on proskynesis, F. T. Van Straten, ‘Did the Greeks Kneel before Their 
Gods?’, BABesch 49 (1974), 1§9-89, particularly, for personal worship, 184. 

5 Van Straten, ‘Did the Grecks Kneel?’, 176. 

Lucian, Alexander 30 (text and trans. adapted from A. M. Harmon, Locb edn., 1925): ws d€ xai efs THY 
"TraXiav d:epolrnoev tot avtetou To KA€os Kai eis THY “Pwpaiwy rodw événecev, oddeis Gattis UK GAAS mpd 
dAXov qretyero, of ev avrot idvres. of b€ méumovres, Kai pdAora of Suvarwrarot Kai péyroroy akiapa ev 7 
mode Exovres: cov mpaitos Kal Kopupaidraros éyévero ‘PoutiAavés. dvyp Ta pév dAAa xados Kai dyafos Kai év 
moAdais ta€eot ‘Pwpaixais e€nracpeévos. ta S5€ epi rovs Beods mdvu voowv Kai adAAdKota mepi abrwr 
memoreukws, ef ovov GAnAmpevov mov Aifov 7 eatepavwpyevov Bedcatro, mpoomintwy EvOds Kai mpogKuran 
Kal €mt moAY mapeaTws Kal evyopevos Kai tdya@a map’ avbrou airwv. Odzos Toivuy axovoas ta mEpi rOv 
xpnoTypion pexpow prev edénoe addeis THv éyxexetpropevyy taéw ets To rou ABwvou Teixos avantivat. émeprve 


& odv aAdous én’ dAAors- 
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Rutilianus, the protagonist in this passage who receives the news about the 
miracle-workings of Alexander, the false prophet, is a distinguished member of 
aristocratic Roman society. The only area in which his behaviour diverges from 
social norms is religion. He is characterized as possessing excessive beliefs, as 
overtly passionate about matters of the gods. To illustrate this point, Lucian 
vividly describes Rutilianus’ response to any stone that has already received some 
form of ritual attention, either through anointing or crowning. Rutilianus’ 
reaction on encountering such a stone replicates that of the Superstitious Man. 
He performs a full ritual, including proskynesis and prayer in which he addresses 
the stone as if it were a divinity, although the identity of the particular god is 
unknown. This description brings to life a similar idea of the individual’s sub- 
jective understanding, or rather misunderstanding, of the divine as the driving 
force behind stone worship. 

Both Lucians’ and Theophrastus’ heroes are legitimate members of society. 
Their eccentricity manifests itself in the realm of religion and could be deemed an 
expression of their underdeveloped, one may say primitive, apprehension of the 
gods. Their actions, however, do not pose a threat to religious norms; each man 
is a vehicle of humour, not sacrilege. As Dale Martin observed with respect to the 
Superstitious Man, these figures break with the religious etiquette of their own 
social class, not with ethics.'*” 


Aniconic Worship at the Porch of the House—Ancient Descriptions 
of the Agyteus 


Theophrastus’ description of the Superstitious Man implies that relatively small- 
scale litholatry in the form of anointing of stones was performed on the streets of 
classical Athens, and yet this ritual remains allusive. We are, however, in posses- 
sion Of a series of relatively late references to the ‘agyieus’, a particular type of non- 
figural monument that, according to these sources, signalled the presence of a 
specific divinity and formed part of the Greek urban scenery.'* The word ‘agyieus’ 
is derived from agyia (street) and is known from Attic drama as an epithet of 
Apollo.'* The agyieus as a type of monument is attested in lexicographic entries 
and scholia, where it is generally defined as a pillar that stood at the porch of a 
house and was most often associated with Apollo. These sources imply that some 
form of cult centred on a non-figural object populated Greek streets. 


‘e7 D. B. Martin, Inventing Superstition: From the Hippocratics to the Christians (Cambridge, Mass. 2004), 
26-29. 

‘se Further on the agyieus, De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gorter, 65; Cook, Zeus, ii. 161-6; 
Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 203; E. D. F. Balestrazzi, ‘Apollon Agyicus’, LIMC (1984), ii/1. 
327-32; and V. Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyieus’, JdI 108 (1993), 123-96. 

189 Aischylos, Agamemnon 1081. 
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A close examination of these testimonia reveals, however, some notable in- 
consistencies. In Photius’ ninth-century AD lexicon, the agyieus is defined as a 
conical pillar (&2om).'% A scholiast of Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae claims that 
the agyieus is a name of a square (tetragonos) Apollo.'*! The scholiast of Aris- 
tophanes’ Wasps reproduces the description of the agyieus that recurs most 
frequently: the agyieus is a pillar ending in a point, like an obelisk.’ And while 
it is plausible to assume that the agyieus was conceived as a type of pointed pillar, 
a number of sources define this term as a bomos, an altar. The scholiast to 
Euripides’ Jon asserts, for example, that the agyieus is an altar for the worship of 
Apollo Agyieus that stands at the doorway in order to ward off evil.'? For 
Hesychius, the agyzeus is an altar in the form ofa pillar.'** Another, if less frequent 
strand specifically associates the agyteus with Dorian antiquity: two scholias to 
Aristophanes’ Wasps link Dorian colonization in the past with the erection of 
pointed pillars for Apollo.'% The divergence in opinions about the precise 
definition of the agyieus was already noted in the second century AD by Harpok- 
ration,'®* who defines the agyieus as a pillar ending with a point, but records that 
some believe that the agyieus belongs to Apollo, others to Dionysos, and a third 
group would associate it with both gods. Harpokration also makes reference to 
the association with the Dorians, and says that for the Athenians the agyieus was 
an altar that stood at a door. 

Despite these variances, in modern literature the agyieus has been linked to a 
specific type of monument that I discuss in detail in Ch. 7, namely, a pointed 
column associated with Apollo.'*” This connection is problematic as the only 
point on which most of these divergent sources agree—the location of the 
agyieus at the entrance to a house—is not reflected in the material record. The 
columns for which there is archaeological evidence or that are portrayed on 
images from the Hellenistic and Roman periods are not associated with the 


‘% Photius a277: Ayureds: 6 2p6 rev abrAdciwy Oupay xwvoedys Kiwr. tepos AmddAwvos, xai adtos <6 > Geos. 

'" Scholia ad Thesmophoriazusas 489: dyvieds ob rw xadotpevos AndAdwy retpdywvos. 

‘2. Scholia ad Vespas 875b: mpo rev Oupav €Bos efyov xiovas els 6&0 Apyovras. cbs 6BeALaxous. (Spver ets TYLA 
Azoduwvos dyutéws fepods atrov évras. 

‘> Scholia ad Ionem 186: of mp6 ré&v Bupa Buxsoi, of mrpds xadpw Ayuéws ArddAwyvos USpuvro Tyeupevov zps 
muddy ws dAckikaKou. 

™ Hesychius a856: dyusevs: 6 mpd ray Oupdy €arws Buds év oxjpar xlovos. 

‘8 Scholia ad Vespas 875c: Bos iv mpd rév Bupdy xiovas eis 6&0 Ajyovtas [Sptew Kai éxdvw rovTwW dyaAua 
Arédduwos dyuréws dvopalopevov. Awpreis 5 more Tov TOz0v MpwTor oiKHGavTes Eis TYAWY TOU A7dAAwvos TObTO 
nemojxaaw, ofuat 5a 16 mpdtov émeAeiv tov HAov UracHpias odons. Scholia ad Vespas 8754: ...dyueds ras 
Aupiéewy <tav> olkyodvrwy év tH tommy avdbnpa. 

© Harpokration a22. 

” E. Di Filippo Balestrazzi, L. Gasperini, and M. Balestrazzi, ‘L’emicolo di Pratomedes a Cirenc: 
Ja testimonianza di un culto aniconico di tradizione dorica’, Quaderni di archeologia della Libia 8 (1976), 
109-91, V. Fehrentz, ‘Der “Baitylos” in der rémischen Wandmalere?, Kélner Jabrbuch fiir Vor- und 
Frithgeschichte 24. (1991), 85-90; and Fehrentz, “Der Antike Agyieus’. 
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entrance to a private house. In Ch. 7 the possible religious meaning of the 
pointed column that was specifically associated with Apollo will be explored 
independently of these relatively late testimonia. As we shall see in greater 
detail, in one respect the textual testimonia may be linked to some of the 
archaeological evidence, in the association of the agyieus with the Dorians of 
great antiquity.' 

Setting to one side the material evidence, the strongest impression made by 
ancient comments is that the agyiezs was non-figural, and that it marked a locus of 
veneration of a divinity at the doorway; yet our textual sources leave its specific 
cultic function rather opaque. As we saw, according to one scholiast the pillar is a 
square Apollo, others refer only to form, a third group of commentators provides 
a specific definition as an altar. Given such disparities, any proposed interpret- 
ation is ultimately speculative. These sources are helpful, however, in so far as 
they are indicative of the association between, on the one hand, a standing 
monument with a distinctive geometric form and located at the entrance to 
houses, and, on the other hand, the cult of Apollo Agyieus. As such, a standing 
monument could have been a recipient of minor rituals—a kiss, anointing, 
wreathing. When possible, it may have even served as a support for kindling 
fire. Its presence does not preclude the existence of a figural statue or other cultic 
structure such as an altar of the more familiar quadrangular form as part of the 
same cult of Apollo Agyieus. 

The impression conveyed by these sources is of a particular type of pillar that 
constituted the distinctive, one may even say iconic, feature of the cult of Apollo 
Agyieus. If this is the case, such pillars that, like herms, populated the Athenian 
landscape formed part of daily experience. Set between the polis and the house, 
they were not the recipients of grand civic rituals, but rather received the 
attention of individuals as distinctive markers of the presence of Apollo of the 
Streets and were held by some to be guardians, warding off evil. 


The Kadiskos of Zeus Ktestos—Imageless Worship in the House 


Not only on the street, but also within the house some cults appear to have 
centred around a non-figural object.'*° This is suggested by a text not previously 
discussed in any study of Greek aniconism, namely, a passage from Athenaeus’ 
Deipnosophistae: 

[b] Kadiskos. Philemon in the treatise before-mentioned defines the kadiskos as a kind of 
drinking-cup. It is also a vessel people use when they establish a cult of Zeus, god of 


198 Scholia ad Vespas 875a and c; Harpokration a22. 
1 See R. Parker, Polytheism and Society at Athens (Oxford 2005), 16-18. 
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property (K¢esios), as Antikleides” says in his Expositor, writing thus: [c] “The semeia of 
Zeus, god of property, are to be consecrated in the following manner: a new, two-handled 
kadiskos, furnished with a lid, should have its handles wreathed with white wool, while 
from the right shoulder and the forehead ...the fillet, and into the vessel you place 
whatever you find, and pour in ambrosia. This “ambrosia” consists of pure water, olive- 
oil, and all kinds of fruit; these things put in.’ The kadiskos is mentioned by the comic poet 
Strattis in Lemmnomeda in these words: “The Hermes-potion’, which they drain, some from 
a jug, others from a kadiskos, mixing thee half-and-half." 


This is an excerpt from the catalogue of cups in Book 11 of the Deipnosophistae, 
the Second-Sophistic fictional dialogue offering a rich mosaic of thousands of 
quotations.” This fragment includes one precious specimen, an exegete’s in- 
structions for the establishment of the cult of Zeus Ktesios— Zeus of Property — 
which apparently takes place in the home and whose central monument, accord- 
ing to this text, is a jar.?” From the available evidence it appears that, as has been 
recognized in recent scholarship, the cult of Zeus Ktesios in all likelihood did not 
require a figural image of the god.?"* 

Despite their major lacunae and corrupt textual tradition, the exegete’s instruc- 
tions for the consecration of the semeia of Zeus of Property have caught the 
attention of scholars interested in Greek domestic cults, and as such have typically 
been read on their own, as a remarkable excerpt from the mostly lost Athenian 
exegetical literature.”°° The missing original may have been written in the third 
century BC by Autokleides, attested as the author of a text titled Exegetikon. 


™ T follow here Kaibel’s text, and emend Gulick’s translation to ‘Antikleides’. See similarly, Douglas 
Olson’s rendition of the same passage in Loeb’s 2009 edition of the passage. 

™ Athenacus, Deipnosophistac 11.473b—< (text adapted from G. Kaibel, Athenaei Naucratitae deipnosophis- 
tarum libri xy, iti [1890; repr. Leipzig 1966]; trans. adapted from C. B. Gulick, Loeb edn., 1933): [b| 
KAAIZKOL. Pirjpwr ev rH mpoeipnuevw ovyypappare morypiou efdos. dyyeiov & €ariv &v hrovs xryaious 
Alas éycaddpvovaw, ws Avrixdreldns dnatv ev 7) EEnyntixg ypaduw ovrus [c] ‘Atos «rnotov onpeia iSpiecta 
xp7 hide kadioxov xawvév Sivstov émOnparotryra aorépar 7a ra epiw Aeunw Kai €x TOU dou Tov Sektou Kai ek Tot 
peTw@mou.... TOU KpoKtov, Kal éabeivar 6 Tt Gv evpys Kai eiayéar duBpociav. 4 8 duBpoaia tdwp dxpardpves. 
€Aatov, tayxapmia- drep éupare. pvnuovever rov xadiaxou Kai Lrpdrris 6 xwpixos ev Anuvopeda A€ywr odrws- 
‘Eppijs, dv €Axovo’ of prev €x mpoxordiov, of 8 ex xadiaxov <a’> faov low xexpapévor. 

22 On Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae, D. Braund and J. Wilkins, Athenaeus and His World: Reading Greck 
Culture in The Roman Empire (Exeter 2000); on his deployment of fragments, C. Jacob, ‘La Citation 
comme performance dans les Deipnosophistes d’Athénée’, in C. Darbo-Peschanski (ed.), La Citation dans 
Vantiquite: actes du colloque du PARSA Lyon, ENS LSH, 6-8 novembre 2002 (Grenoble 2004), 147-74; and 
C. B. R. Pelling, “Fun with Fragments: Athenaeus and the Historians’, in Braund and Wilkins, Athenacus 
and His World, 171-90. 

5 e.g. De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gétter. 

2 J), Jaillard, ‘ “Images” des dieux et pratiques rituelles dans les maisons grecques’, Melanges de lécole 
frangaise de Rome 116:2 (2004), 871-93; Parker, Polytheism, 16-18. 

6 Hi. Sjdvall, Zeus im altgriechischen Hauskult (Lund 1931); and Parker, Polytheism, 16. On classical 
exegetical literature, F. Jacoby, Asthis: The Local Chronicles of Ancient Athens (Oxford 1949), 8-51; and 
J. H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral Law (Baltimore 1950). 
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Alternatively, and following George Kaibel’s edition, the work may have been 
penned by Antikleides in the late fourth or early third century Bc, although the 
latter author is not known to have written a treatise by this name.?°* 

Leaving authorship to one side, a reading of the exegete’s directions in the 
context of Book 11 of the Deipnosophistae is particularly instructive for exploring 
perceptions of the jar. The minutiae of the ritual for Zeus Ktesios are found 
under the entry for kadiskos, a type of vessel that is listed in the lengthy catalogue 
of cups, the implements of Athenaeus’ happy symposiasts. His sympotic context, 
specifically the alphabetically ordered pots, underscores the basic status of the 
kadiskos of Zeus Ktesios. The instrument that enables Zeus’ worship at home is 
first and foremost a vessel with no inherent traits that would render it particularly 
suitable for serving the cult of Zeus. Athenaeus’ entry for the kadiskos begins with 
a note that according to Philemon the kadiskos is a kind of drinking cup.?°” 
Immediately thereafter we are reminded that the same vessel can mark the cult 
of Zeus Ktesios, followed by a quote from the Exegetikon. This juxtaposition 
underscores the idea that the status of the object is dependent on context. For an 
author whose concern is Greek language, the kadiskos is a plain implement for 
drinking; in an exegetical framework the same pot is used to establish the cult. It 
is in ritual that the container becomes meaningful, as a fundamental crutch for the 
worship of Zeus, whose sphere of influence is the household’s assets. 

When introducing the excerpt, Athenaeus explains that these are instructions 
for setting up (hidrueshtai) the semeia, signs, of the cults of Zeus Ktesios. 
Athenaeus handed down to us a set of procedures of a type that we are hardly 
ever privileged to find in Greek literature: here is the sequence of actions that 
transforms a mere container into the semeion, sign, of a god. The jar is not a 
representation or image, nor is it an agalma of the divinity, but rather it is the 
marker of the presence of Zeus of Property. Selecting a new kadiskos, covering it 
with wool, and then filling it with a liquid named ambrosia, establishes Zeus’ 
marker. Once these actions are performed, the vase signals the presence of Zeus 
Ktesios and enables his veneration within the house. 

As the marker of the presence of Zeus, the vase’s particular elements could be 
related to the god himself. In the name of the mixture inside the pot—ambrosia — 
may be an allusion to the god’s sphere of influence;?* the reference to the vessel’s 
shoulder may be anthropomorphizing. Such interpretations are, however, under- 


20¢ The view that the text was written by Autokleides has led to its emendation; see ¢.g. Burton Gulick, 
Loeb edn., 1933. On this authorship, A. Tresp, Die Fragmente der griechischen Kultschniftsteller (Giessen 
1914), 45; and Sj6vall, Zeus im altgriechischen Hauskult. Dominique Jaillard summarizes the history of the 
debate in his ‘ “Images” des dieux et pratiques rituelles dans les maisons grecques’, 874. On the evidence for 
the Exegetikon, Jacoby, Atthis, 252 no. 69. 

207 Philemon is mentioned earlier in Book 1, in 469a. 

208 As suggested in Jaillard, “Images” des dieux et pratiques rituelles’. 
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mined by Athenaeus’ final quote from a comic poet that frames the exegetic 
description in a humoristic tone. The mixture poured im for the establishment of 
Zeus Ktesios was nothing less than ambrosia, but when a mixture is poured out of 
the same vessel it is called Hermes-potion. It is not the individual components of 
the ritual—whether the wool, the liquids, or the vessel—that serve to establish 
the marker for the presence of the god of property, but rather the particular 
setting and specific combination of elements. 

The veneration of Zeus Ktesios with a jar does not preclude the presence of a 
small statue or figurine of Zeus, and yet this text suggests that the essential 
element in the cult is the kadiskos, an object that on its own does not refer to 
the god in either its particular form or its innate property, but whose meaning is 
derived from ritual. This text implies that some form of aniconism was practised 
in the domestic sphere, ubiquitously, we may presume. Imageless domestic 
worship and litholatry on the streets together suggest that some forms of anicon- 
ism were part of the Greek religious landscape. Such worship, practised in small- 
scale rituals and carried out by individuals, must be understood in context, as an 
integral part of daily experience, but it also holds its own as essential to the 
demarcation of space and protection of the well-being of the individual house- 
hold. 


The Christian Perspective—Clement of Alexandria’s Apologetics 


Our perspective on aniconism thus far has been pagan. Our final step in this 
chapter is to take a brief look at a passage from the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria, the Christian apologist who provided us with the quotations from 
the Presocratic corpus with which this chapter began, and with the word aneiko- 
niston, the Greek predecessor for the modern term Anikonismus.2” Clement of 
Alexandria’s version of the history of religion reintroduces us to ideas with which 
we are now well-acquainted: 


If, in addition to this, I bring the statues themselves and place them by your side for 
inspection, you will find on going through them that custom is truly nonsense, when it 
leads you to adore senseless things, ‘the works of men’s hands.’ In ancient times, then, the 
Scythians used to worship the dagger, the Arabians their stone, the Persians their river. 
Other peoples still more ancient erected conspicuous wooden poles and set up pillars of 
stones, to which they gave the name xoana, meaning scraped objects, because the rough 
surface of the material had been scraped off. Certainly the statue of Artemis in Ikaros was a 
piece of unwrought timber, and that of Kithaeronian Hera in Thespiae was a felled tree- 
trunk. The statue of Samian Hera, as Aéthlius says, was at first a wooden beam, but 
afterwards, when Procles was ruler, it was made into human form. When these rude 


209 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1. 24. 163. 6. See also further discussion in Ch. 1. 
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images began to be shaped to the likeness of men, they acquired the additional name breté, 
from brotei meaning mortals. In Rome, of old ume, according to Varro the prose writer, 
the object that represented Ares was a spear, since craftsmen had not yet entered upon the 
fair-seeming but mischievous art of sculpture. But the moment art flourished, error 


increased.?!° 


The objective of this history of religious art is apparent from the beginning: the 
pagan precedents are used to show the absurdity of the image in worship.?"' 
Clement then conflates two notions—the non-Greek and the ancient—and sets 
out a taxonomy of barbarian religions that resembles the list of Maximus of Tyre, 
and even Herodotos’ earlier model. We reconnect with the Arabians’ stone, and 
with the Scythians’ sword. In pagan writings the objects of cult were described as 
erected for the veneration of a particular divinity, so that, for example, the 
Scythian scimitar was set up for Ares; in Clements Christian account the object 
is no longer presented as part of the scheme of ritual. He suggests that just as the 
Persians worship the river god with no material intermediary, the sword is the 
Scythian god and the stone is the deity of the Arabians. This portrayal renders 
barbarian practices as worship of the object itself and serves Clement’s Christian 
anti-idolatrous agenda. 

Clement turns from ‘others’ to the Greeks and moves further back in time, into 
greater depths of antiquity. Here pillars and poles are part of the landscape of 
primeval Greece. According to Clement these simple forms evolved over time 
into statues in anthropomorphic form. Among his examples is Samian Hera, 
which was described by Callimachus. Whereas for the Hellenistic poet the 
unwrought plank was characteristic of the past, and for Clement’s second-century 
AD contemporaries Pausanias and Plutarch ancient cultic pillars and poles were 
highly valued objects, for the Christian apologist such forms serve only an 
evolutionary model that proves the error of idolatry. When Pausanias describes 
Dionysos’ log on the Theban citadel, said to have fallen from the sky and later 
gilded, he conveys a sense of a continuous history reaching from mythical 


210 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 4. 40 (text adapted from C. Mondésert, Clément d’Alexandrie. Le 
protreptique [Paris 1949]; trans. adapted from G. W. Butterworth, Loeb edn., 1919). Ei 8 ér: mpés rovrors 
d¢épwr tuiv ra dydéApara atta émoxoreiv napabeiny, émodvres ws ddnflas Anpov edpHoere THy cuvyABecav, «epya 
xecpa@y dvOpwrwv» dvaicbnra mpootpendpevor. TT dAat pev obv of ZxvOar rov dxwaxny, ot Apapes tov ALGov, ot 
ITépoat rév rotapov mpocextvour, Kai ray GAAwy avOpdmwy of étt madardrepor Evra (Sptovto mepipavy Kat 
xiovas iorwy éx AiOwv- & 51 kai Ldava mpooyyopevero dia 76 diet obar THs UAns. Apére ev Ixapw tis Aprépidos 
76 dyadua EbAov Ww ob« eipyacuévoy, xai tHs KiBatpwrias Hpas ev Oeame’a. mpépvov exxexoupevor: kal 76 THs 
Zapulas Hpas, ws dnow A€bdos, mpdrepov pév Fv cavis, Jorepov Sé émi [1 poxr€ous dpxovtos dvdpiavroedes 
éyévero. Emet 5€ dvOpurors drexovilecBat ra Edava. Hptaro, Bpéry ray éx Bporav énuvupiav éxapnwaaro. Ev 
‘Paipn d€ 76 wadacov Sdpu pyoi yeyovévat 706 Apews 76 Edavov Otdppww 6 ovyypadeds, obSémw ray rexvitay ei 
riy edrpdownov tabrny Kaxotexviay wppnxdtwy. "Emesdy 5€ yvOnoe i réxvy, HvEqow 4H TAdvy. 

211 Generally, on early Christian attitudes to images, Finney, Invisible God, and for further discussion of 
Clement of Alexandria’s position on image worship, Donohue, Xoana, 127-33, 202-4. 
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antiquity through the development of art into the Roman present.?”? By contrast, 
for the Christian apologist the deep past serves to reduce the anthropomorphic 
statue to purely a material object. Where Herodotos associates cult practice with 
a particular perception of the divine, and art with progress in religious thought, 
here human form is deemed misleading for it hides the true nature of statues. 

For pagan authors aniconism is associated with the cherished moment of 
origin, and the introduction of sophisticated imagery with development in 
religion and culture. For Clement, the introduction of art is a true calamity, 
leading to error. The veneration of stones and logs is symptomatic of an un- 
sophisticated and purer stage, when the true materiality of the object was not 
hidden by artistic representation. In place of the pagan scheme in which the 
aniconic and the figural coexisted, one form providing a point of contrast with 
the other, within a Christian framework, figural representation serves to conceal, 
or in other words, to counter the visual effect of the aniconic. The Christian 
interpretation sees the aniconic and figural not as complementary elements of the 
same story, but as opposites. 

In pagan sources the aniconic and forms that are not fully figural can be 
recognized as markers of limit, from within and from without, in time and in 
space. They signal the very beginnings, as points of reference for the great figural 
achievements of the present. As a quintessential marker of the non-Greek, the 
aniconic designates cultural and ethnic boundaries, both beyond and within 
Greek landscape. In the immediate environment the aniconic is associated with 
the demarcation of space, but in religious attitude too the aniconic demarks the 
limits of norms through its association with extremes of religious behaviour by 
individuals. Some form of aniconism is distinctive of a central cult practised in the 
confines of domestic space and as such, contrasts with the realm of the polis, a 
counterpoint within individuals’ households to the city’s distinctive agalmata. 
The coexistent aniconic sets in sharper relief one of the hallmarks of Greekness, 
the great achievement of Greek figural art. 


212, Pausanias 9. 12. 3-4. 


FOUR 


Rough Rocks 


This chapter considers a range of cases where rough rocks appear to have been the 
focus of attention in cult practice. We shall examine instances in which a rock was 
singled out through epigraphy, architectural structure, or the carving of a seat, 
but also retained at least some of its original roughness. The ancient decision to 
preserve such stones, at least partially, as found in nature, but also to mark them 
apart, reveals that, in contrast to other aniconic monuments that were shaped by 
human hands, it was these rocks’ inherent qualities—their unique location, their 
specific form, their very materiality—that invited the act of distinguishing. In 
other words, the stones themselves were perceived as inherently related to the 
divine. In the final part of this chapter we will turn from tangible cultic stones to 
their representation in minted images and consider the implications of the act of 
replication. The exploration of the Greek visual and cultic culture of rocks reveals 
aspects of aniconism that we also encounter elsewhere, in particular the liminality 
of the aniconic and the prominence of Zeus. In contrast to other forms of 
aniconism, however, rough rocks bring to the fore an unresolved tension be- 
tween the human acts of designation, presentation, and representation and the 
singular natural object that was thought to have a unique connection with the 
divine. 

Rough rocks are one element of the challenging material record of aniconism. 
In order to appreciate both the problems and the potential of that material 
evidence, let us first consider the relationship between the aniconic and the 
figural, and particularly whether we find any evidence that aniconism preceded 
the creation of anthropomorphic images in ancient Greece. The apparent absence 
of large-scale statues of divinities from the sub-Mycenaean period to the eighth 
century BC may indicate that figural representations of divinities did not form a 
focal point of ritual in this period.' Our understanding of Dark Age Greece has 
been shifting, however, over the last forty years in light of various new scholarly 


' For evidence, C. Morgan, ‘The Early Iron Age’, in K. A. Raaflaub and H. Van Wees (eds.), 
A Companion to Archaic Greece (Chichester 2009), 43-63, at 53. See e.g. the argument for the absence of 
images that is based on the material record in W. A. P. Childs, ‘Le Réle de chypre dans Ia naissance de la 
plastique monumentale en Grece’, Cahier du Centre d'Etudes Chypriotes 31 (2001), 15-27. 
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insights that do not fit a single model.? The material culture of this period and the 
growing evidence of purposely structured sanctuaries where dedications made 
from costly materials such as gold and ivory as well as simpler materials were 
displayed may perhaps point to some type of coexistence; possibly the veneration 
of relatively small-scale figural images was practised alongside some kind of 
aniconism.? 

Although our picture of Dark Age Greece remains somewhat murky, from 
¢.700 BC onwards the record is clearer. The three sphyrelata found in the temple in 
Dreros on the island of Crete and the Heraion of Samos demonstrate, for 
example, that in the late eighth century Bc, at the time of the rise of the polis, 
images of gods were already being made and venerated.* The evidence is suffi- 
cient to establish the coexistence of different modes of worship; cults that centred 
on images appear to have been contemporaneous with places of worship that had 
no focal figural representation. Worship did not, however, necessitate an image of 
a particular divinity. As we saw in the previous chapter, the oracle at Dodona 
does not appear to have had a cult statue of Zeus before the late fifth century Bc.? 
In addition, a number of archaic-era peak sanctuaries dedicated to Zeus seem to 
have centred on an altar alone.® 


2 A.M. Snodgrass, The Dark Age of Greece: An Archaeological Survey of the Eleventh to the Eighth Centuries 
BC (Edinburgh 1971); A. Mazarakis Ainian, From Rulers’ Divellings to Temples: Architecture, Religion and 
Sactety in Early Ivon Age Greece (1100-700 B.C.) (Jonsered 1997); A. M. Snodgrass, Homer and the Artists: Text 
and Picture in Early Greek Art (Cambridge 1998); 1. S. Lemos, The Protogeometric Aegean: The Archneology of 
the Late Eleventh and Tenth Centuries BC (Oxford 2002); S. Deger-Jalkotzy and I. S. Lemos, Ancient Greece: 
From the Mycenaean Palaces to the Age of Homer (Edinburgh 2006); $. H. Langdon, Art and Identity in Dark 
Age Greece, 1100-700 B.C.E (Cambridge 2008). For a comprehensive overview of the different positions, 
A. Schnapp-Gourbeillon, Aux origines de la Gréce: XTITe-VIIIe siécles avant notre ere, la genese dts politique 
(Paris 2002), 183-253; and for a brief account, F. De Polignac, ‘Sanctuaries and Festivals’, in Raaflaub and 
Van Wees, Companion to Archaic Greece, 427-43, at 427-9. 

> See e.g. evidence of dedications in Samos, H. Kyrieleis ‘Offerings of the “Common Man” in the 
Heraion at Samos’, in R. Hagg, N. Marinatos and G. Nordquist (eds.), Early Greek Cult Practice 
(Stockholm 1988), 215-21; for an overview of sanctuaries in Iron Age Greece including among others, 
Olympia, the Amyklaion in Lakonia, and the sanctuary at Isthmia in the Corinthia, C. Morgan, Early Greek 
States beyond the Polis (London 2003), 107-62. 

* On the Cretan sphyrelata, I. Beyer, Die Tempel von Dreros und Prinias A: und die Chronologie der 
kretischen Kunst des 8. und 7. Jhs. v. Chr (Freiburg 1976); and C. C. Mattusch, Greek Bronze Statuary: From 
the Beginnings Through the Fifth Century B.C. (Ithaca, NY 1988), 41-3; and for a proposed reconstruction 
of the sphyrelata in their living context, A. F. Stewart, Greek Sculpture: An Exploration (New Haven, 
Conn. 1990), il. fig. 16. For the eighth-century Bc Samian Heraion, E. Buschor, ‘Heraion von Samos: 
friihe Bauten’, ALDAI(A) 55 (1930), 1-99, at 10-20 and E. Buschor and H. Schleif, ‘Heraion von Samos: der 
Altarplatz der Frithzeir’, MMDAI(A) 58 (1933), 46-173; for an overview of the site with further bibliography, 
H. Kyrieleis, ‘The Heraion at Samos’, in Marinatos and Hagg, Greek Sanctuaries, 99-122. 

° M. Dieterle, Dodona: religionsgeschichtliche und historische Untersuchungen zur Entstehung und 
Ennwicklung des Zeus-Heiligtums (Hildesheim 2007). 

¢ M.K. Langdon, A Sanctuary of Zeus on Mount Hymettos (Princeton, NJ 1976); D. G. Romano, ‘A New 
Topographical and Architectural Survey of the Sanctuary of Zeus at Mount Lykaion’, in E. Ostby (ed.), 
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We may witness a similar situation at Olympia, although here the evidence is 
more complex. Until the construction of the temple known as the Heraion in 
the early sixth century BC, it is apparent that the cult of Zeus at Olympia centred 
around a grand ash altar alone.? What is unclear however, is what was the 
original cult housed in this archaic temple. Following Pausanias’ account of 
the cella of the Heraion, which mentions first the ancient statues of Zeus and 
Hera among many other images and dedications, it is often assumed that 
originally this temple housed a joint cult of Zeus and Hera.* In this case, 
Zeus, the most important divinity of this panhellenic centre, had no separate 
house of his own until the construction of the fifth-century Bc temple which 
eventually housed Pheidias’ chryselephantine statue of the god.’ This scenario 
would suggest that at least during the archaic period the ash altar remained a 
central focus of the cult of Olympian Zeus. We may also consider the possibility 
that the Heraion was originally dedicated to a single divinity; if that god was 
Zeus, then we may envision an important shift in the cult of the god taking 
place in the early sixth century BC, namely, the introduction of a new temple 
with the divinity’s statue. Alternatively, if the Heraion was from the outset 
dedicated to Hera alone, recalling other archaic Heraia such as that at Argos,'® 
then until the fifth century Bc, at this grand sanctuary, an altar served as the focal 
point for the most important divinity, while Hera received worship in a built 
temple. At Olympia, not only Olympian Zeus had only an ash altar in certain 
periods; other cults such as that of the Unknown Gods had only altars even in 


the post-classical era." 


Ancient Arcadia: Papers from the Third International Seminar on Ancient Arcadia Held at the Norwegian 
Institute at Athens, 7-10 May 2002 (Athens 2005), 381-96. 

? On the temple of Hera at Olympia, A. Moustaka, “Zeus und Hera im Heiligrum von Olympia: und dic 
Kulttopographie von Elis und Triphylien’, in H. Kyrieleis (ed.), Olympia 1875-2000 (Mainc 2002), 301-15, 
with further bibliography. On the ash altar of Zeus sec H. Schleif, ‘Der Zeusaltar in Olympia’, Jal 49 
(1934), 139-56; A. Mallwitz, Olympia und setne Bauten (Munich 1971), 82-8; C. G. Yavis, Greek Altars: 
Origins and Typology, Including the Minoan-Mycenaean Offertory Apparatus; An Archaeological Study in the 
History of Religion (St Louis, Mo. 1949), 208-13; M. ©. Sahin, ‘Die Entwicklung der griechischen 
Monumentalaltare’ (Bonn 1972), 30~5; H. Kyrieleis, ‘Zu den Anfingen des Heiligtums von Olympia’, in 
Kyrieleis, Olympia 1875-2000, 213-20. 

* Pausanias 5. 17. 1. On this account and its implications, K. W. Arafat, ‘Pausanias and the Temple of 
Hera at Olympia’, BSA 90 (1995), 461-73, particularly 467-8, on the scholarship about the original function 
of the temple. 

® Similarly on the centrality of Zeus’ ash altar at Olympia, J. Larson, Ancient Greek Cults: A Guide 
(New York 2007), 35-6; Arafat, ‘Pausanias and the Temple of Hera’, 467. 

%© On this analogy, Larson, Ancient Greek Cults, 36; and Moustaka, ‘Zeus und Hera’ with further 
bibliography. 

11 Pausanias 5. 13. 8-15. 7. See the discussion in J. Elsner, ‘Structuring “Greece”: Pausanias’ Pertegesis as a 
Literary Construct’, in S. E. Alcock, J. F. Cherry, and J. Elsner (eds.), Pausanias: Travel and Memory in 
Roman Greece (Oxford 2001), 3-20; also T. Hélscher, ‘Rituelle Raume und politische Denkmaler im 
Heiligtum von Olympia’, in Kyricleis, Olympia 1875-2000, 331-45. Further on the altars at Olympia, 
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Perhaps we can discern a pattern taking shape within this picture of coexisting 
modes of worship in Greek cult practice whereby the absence of an image of the 
divinity as the central monument of veneration is more likely in certain sanctu- 
aries or spheres of religion, as these examples of worship of Zeus suggest. Cults 
of Demeter are possible candidates for inclusion in this list, for many sanctuaries 
of this divinity do not conform to the more familiar layout of the Greek temenos 
that includes a prostyle or peristyle temple that usually houses a cultic image. Yet 
even if the familiar home for the goddess’ statue is lacking, already in the archaic 
period we find sanctuaries of Demeter—in Eretria and Corinth, for instance — 
that included a single room that could theoretically have hosted an image.'? 
Ancient authors refer to ancient xoana of Demeter, and her cult statues are 
attested in later periods. There is room to consider whether there was an image 
of the goddess in each of Demeter’s sanctuaries, but the evidence provides no 
definitive pattern. 

With less hesitation we can assert the apparent absence of figural representa- 
tions of the three principal divinities venerated in the domestic sphere. 
Archaeological excavations have revealed discrepancies between literary descrip- 
tions and material record for the three prominent cults of the house, but for none 
of the three are images in animal or human form that were worshipped in the 
domestic sphere attested.” Let us first consider Hestia. Although Hestia 1s 
described as the hearth and fixed centre of the Greek home," excavations of 
residential areas from the classical and Hellenistic periods have revealed numer- 
ous houses without fixed hearths, and ancient Thera has yielded portable altars 
inscribed with her name."* Hestia’s image is attested relatively rarely. The goddess 


R Etienne, ‘Autels et sacrifices’, in J. Bingen and A. Schachter (eds.), Le Sanctuaire grec: huit exposes suivis de 
discussions par A. Schachter et al. (Geneva 1992), 291-319. 


2 On the irregularity of sanctuaries of Demeter, H. A. Thompson, ‘Pnyx and Thesmophorion’, Hesperia 
§:2 (1936), 151-200, at 186; for Eretria and Corinth, I. R. Metzger, Das Thesmophorion von Eretria: Punde 
und Befunde eines Heiligtums (Eretria 1985), who notes the problem of irregularity at p. 49; further on 
Corinth, C. A. Pfaff, ‘Archaic Corinthian Architecture ca. 600 to 400 BC’, in C. K. Williams and 
N. Bookidis (eds.), Corinth: The Centenary, 1896-1996 (Athens 2003), 95-156, at 124-5; and for cult statues 
of Demeter, L. Beschi, ‘Demeter’, LIMC (1986), iii/1. 844-92, at 850-2. 

® R. Parker, Polytheism and Society at Athens (Oxford 2005), 19; and on the discrepancies between ancient 
descriptions and material reality, M. H. Jameson, ‘Private Space and the Greek City’, in O. Murray and 
S. R. F. Price (eds.), The Greek City: From Homer to Alexander (Oxford 1990), 171-95; M. H. McAllister, 
The Excavations at Ancient Halieis Bloomington, Ind. 2005), ii. 75-7 with further bibliography. 

See the classic discussion of Hestia, J. P. Vernant, Mythe et pensée chez les Grees: études de psychologic 
historique (rev. edn., Paris 1985), 155-201. 

s For house altars and hearths in Olynthos, D. M. Robinson and W. J. Graham, Excavations at Olynthus, 
Part 8 The Hellenic House: A Study of the Houses Found at Olynthus with a Detailed Account of Those Excavated 
in 1931 and 1934 (Baltimore 1938), 321-5 (with discussion of Zeus Herkeios); N. Cahill, Household and City 
Organization at Olynthus (New Haven, Conn. 2002); for Priene, W. Hoepfner et al., Haus und Stadt im 
hlassischen Griechenland (Munich 1986), 219; and in general, Yavis, Greek Altars. For examples of Hellenistic 
house altars from ancient Thera, see Gaertringen, Thera iii:153-54, 174. For three altars inscribed with 
‘Eorias see IG X11.3.1353, 1354, 1355. 
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appears as a female figure in Greck vase paintings and reliefs, and Pausanias 
reports that her agalma stood at the Athenian Prytaneion.** Second, we consider 
Zeus Herkeios, the guardian of the household and of the family’s social ties.!” His 
name is derived from the Greek word herkos, tence, a reference to the courtyard 
of a house, where, it is known, altars were erected to Zeus Herkeios.'* As a result, 
altars found in courtyards are often identified as belonging to the cult of Zeus 
Herkeios even though his image is not evident within the home.'? Finally 
Zeus Ktesios, Zeus of Property, whose kadiskes we encountered in the previous 
chapter—we struggle to identify the vessel that may have served for his worship, 
although we are in possession of portable house altars that bear his name.?° Zeus 
Ktesios may have been represented as a snake, recalling Zeus Meilichios, for a 
third-century BC votive relief dedicated to him bears an image of the reptile.?! 
There is, however, no evidence of worship of Zeus Ktesios in Greek households 
in either human or animal form, a repetition of the pattern for Hestia and Zeus 
Herkeios. Inevitably, we are concerned here with plausibilities and probabilities 
rather than indisputable certainties. Worship of household divinities may, for 
example, appear to have been performed without images, but the temporary 
introduction of a statue or a picture of a divinity cannot be ruled out. 

The challenges of classification are encountered again when we try to identify 
in the material record stones or other non-figural objects that were venerated in 
antiquity. How can we tell that a rough rock was regarded as a locus of divine 
presence? Without an explicit signal, an inscription, for example, or a clearly 
delineated cultic context, it is impossible to identify an aniconic monument or a 
cult. When found on its own, without any external pointers from antiquity that 
would suggest otherwise, a rock is just a rock. Even with the greatest effort and 
most buoyant optimism, we may never be able to locate all the stones that were 
venerated in the past.”? Furthermore, in cases in which a rock seems to have been 


‘6 Pausanias I. 18. 3; see further, H. Sarian, ‘Hestia’, LIMC (1990), v/t. 407-12. 

7 T follow here Parker, Polytheism, 16-18, which stresses the complexities of this cult and offers further 
bibliography. 

8 e.g. Homer, Iliad 16. 231 and Odyssey 22. 334-5. 

‘*? On the apparent lack of images of Zeus Herkcios in the home, Parker, Polytheism, 16-19, and further 
bibliography on house altars cited in n. 15 above. 


2” IG X11.3.1361, Zebs Kry(avos). 
21 See for Hestia, Sarian, ‘Hestia’; on the relicf of Kresios, M. P. Nilsson, ‘Schlangenstele des Zeus 


Ktesios’, Opuscula selecta linguis Anglica, Francogallica, Germanica conscripta (Lund 1951), i. 25-34 (repr. of 
Athenische Mitteilungen 33 [1908], 279-88); to compare with snakes of Zeus Meilichios see C. Picard, 
‘Sanctuaires et représentations et symboles de Zeus Meilichios’, RHR 126 (1943), 97-127. 

22 Jt is worth recalling that the evidence for cults that centred around figural monuments is also poor; 
the vast majority of statues that served as the focal point of worship have not survived, with the result that 
many of our reconstructions are based on the combination of a wide range of evidence drawn from 
archaeological finds, images, and texts; see I. B. Romano, ‘Early Greek Cult Images’, (Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1980); and I. B. Romano, ‘Early Greek Cult Images and Cult Practices’, in 
Hagg, Marinatos, and Nordquist (eds.), Early Greek Cult Practice, 127-34. 
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the central cultic object, how can we tell that this feature was not a platform for 
offerings or an altar??? Rocks could have been meaningful and conceived as 
essential for religious experience and, at the same time, of practical use in ritual 
activities. 

Rather than become frustrated with the difficulties presented by the investiga- 
tion of aniconism in the material record, we must adjust our lenses of inquiry. We 
do not need to abandon altogether fundamental questions regarding the phe- 
nomenon’s likelihood in certain instances, its frequency in particular locations 
and cults, or its dominant traits, but we must acknowledge our limitations. More 
than that, these challenges invite us to shift our attention from issues of classifi- 
cation and quantification that are difficult to assess,?4 to the manner in which 
simple rocks were set apart in antiquity, so much so that they still attract our 
attention today. We can focus on visual tactics that rendered natural objects into 
identifiable monuments of cults while maintaining some of their original fea- 
tures. For while we may not be able to know why a particular rock was deemed 
unique in the past, we can consider how that rock was treated, its possible impact 
on ancient worshippers, and the acts of devotion it could have engendered. Even 
if we cannot exclude the temporary introduction of a figural statue or the 
possibility that a rock had instrumental purposes, we can explore how certain 
non-figural markers of divine presence may have been experienced and appre- 
hended in antiquity. 


THE INSCRIBED ROCKS OF THE AGORA OF THE GODS 
OF ANCIENT THERA 


The so-called ‘Agora of the Gods of Ancient Thera’ is one of the earliest attesta- 
tions of what appears to have been a site of aniconic worship, as a place where 
inscribed rocks signalled the presence of divinities.2* The site is located at the 


*s This problem pertains not only to rough rocks but also to standing stelai; see e.g. H. Cassimatis, ‘Les 
Autels dans la ceramique italiote’, in M.-T. Dinaher and R. Etienne (eds.), L’Espace sacrificiel dans les 
civilisations méditerranéennes de Vantiquite: actes du colloque tenu ala Maison de l’Orient, Lyon, 4-7 juin 1988 
(Paris 1991), 33-43; G. Ekroth, ‘Theseus and the Stone: The Iconographic and Ritual Contexts of a Greek 
Votive Relicfin the Louvre’, in J. Mylonopoulos (ed.), Divine Images and Human Imaginations in Ancient 
Greece and Rome (Leiden 2010), 143-70. 

* Effectively, twentieth-century studies of Greek aniconism were guided primarily by the wish to 
classify the phenomenon according to divinities and localities, notably, in M. W. De Visser, Die nicht 
menschengestaltigen Gétter der Griechen (Leiden 1903); and M. P. Nilsson, Gesehichte der griechischen Religion 
(3rd edn., Munich 1974), 199-209. 

5 Generally on the site at Thera, W. Reichel, Uber rorhellenische Gétterculte (Vienna 1897), 30-1; F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen, Die archaische Kultur der Insel Thera, Vortrag gehalten am 30. September 1897 auf der 44. 
Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner zu Dresden (Berkub 1897), 17-31; Hiller von Gaertringen, 


FIGURE 4.1 General 
view of the Agora of 
the Gods in Ancient 

Thera. 
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south-eastern end of the Dorian city of Thera (Fig. 4.1),?° which was known in 
antiquity as a Spartan settlement and as the mother-city of Cyrene in North 
Africa.?’ Inhabited continuously from the early archaic period until late antiquity, 
the city owes its relatively good preservation to its abandonment ever since. The 
site was excavated by a nineteenth-century German archaeological expedition led 
by Friedrich Hiller von Gaertringen, who published the findings of their work. 
The early date of the Agora of the Gods, the continuity of a tradition that 
remained active at least until the Hellenistic period, and the multiplicity of 
cults evident here, all command a close examination. 


Thera, i. 149-51, 283-9, iii. 62-3; A. B. Cook, Zeus:.A Study in Ancient Religion (Cambridge 1914), 1. 142-5; 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘Theraische Studien’, AEph (1937), 48-6o, at 56-7; M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion (3rd edn., Munich 1967), 206; J. W. Sperling, Thera and Therasia (Athens 1973), 83-5; 
and A. Inglese, Thera arcaica: le iscrizioni nepestri delagora deglide: (Rome 2008). 

26 Gaertringen, Thera, i. 64. 

2 Herodotos 4. 145-8, 150-9; Pindar, Pythian Odes 4. 1-8, 259-62, 5. 55-69, 85-93. Further on the ties 
between Sparta, Thera, and Cyrene, I. Malkin, Myth and Territory in the Spartan Mediterrancan 
(Cambridge 1994). 
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Figure 4.2 Plan showing the distribution of inscriptions in the Agora of the Gods in Ancient Thera. Underlined numbers designate inscriptions of 
names of gods; numbers that are not underlined designate names of individuals. 
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Inspired by Pausanias’ description of Achaian Pharai,?* Hiller von Gaertringe 
gave the name the ‘Agora of the Gods’ to an area where more than one hundre 
and fifty rock inscriptions had been discovered, south-east of the temple « 
Apollo Karneios.” The majority of these inscriptions were in the form 
personal names, but more than twenty-five spelled out the names of gods i 
both the nominative and the genitive (see Figs. 4.2-3).*° Their script suggests th: 
these latter inscriptions date from between the late eighth and third centuric 
Bc.*' Many of the names of divinities are clearly associated with irreguk 
cuttings or rectangular small niches that do not exceed about thirty-five cent 
metres in width (see, for example, Fig. 4.4). This combination of recess an 
inscribed names of divinities indicates that this location was specifically a place ¢ 
worship. 

Although the wnting on the rough rocks and the multiplicity of names « 
divinities recall Pausanias’ argot lithot and the thirty stones in Achaian Pharai, th 
site is also characterized by its own distinctive features.?? The identification by th 
German archaeological team of the Agora of the Gods as a place of some form 
aniconic worship is supported by the lack of any identifiable feature that coul 
have housed and/or supported an image permanently.*? At the same time, an 
attempt to reconstruct the particularities of the cult of this site is fraught wit 
difficulties, as Hiller von Gaertringen’s discussion acknowledged. While he an 


»* In his account Hiller von Gaertringen (Thera, iii. 64) makes specific reference to Pausanias. The tit 
‘Agora of the Gods’ has also been linked with the fifth-century Bc inscribed epigram by Agloteles, 7G x11 
suppl. 1324, which includes the line: ATOPA HIKA4I KAPNEIA OEON; sce c.g. Nilsson, Geschichte d. 
griechischen Religion, 206. Given that the interpretation of this epigram is debatable, this connection seen 
unlikely. On Agloteles’ inscription, F. Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘Eine Karmeenfeier in Thera’, Hermes : 
(1901), 134-9; Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘Theraische Studien’, 51-4; further on the expression ‘agora of th 
gods’, Inglese, Thera, 374. 

»» On the temple of Apollo Karncios, the most vencrated deity of ancient Thera, Gaertringen, Thera, 
u1-3; and M. Efstathiou and I. Bitis, ‘To lepé rov Andd\Awva Kapveiou oryv apyaia Oypa’, i 
N. C. Stabbolides (ed.), FeveOdiov: [Spdpa NIT. Tovdavdpy, Movaeiou Kundadicys Téxvys (Athens 2006 
117-26. For the festival of the Karneia in ancient Thera and elsewhere, Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘Eir 
Kameenfeier in Thera’; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste von religiiser Bedeutung: mit Ausschluss der attische 
(Leipzig 1906), 118-29; and M. Pettersson, Cults of Apollo at Sparta: The Hyakinthia, the Gymnopaidiai an 
the Karneia (Stockholm 1992). 

>> For the original publication see IG x11.3.536-693; IG x11.3 suppl. 1307-18, 1411-1536. Given th 
abundance of inscriptions and the difficulty in reading them, no single account can be exhaustive. Man 
inscriptions remain enigmatic and others probably unknown. For the most recent thorough account of th 
archaic inscriptions see Inglese, Thera. 

* For discussion of the script, particularly of the archaic period, LSAG, 318-19; M. Guarducc 
L’epigrafia Greca dalle origini al tardo impero (Rome 1987), 79-80; and Inglese, Thera, 53-82. 

32 Pausanias 7. 22. 4. See discussion in Ch. 2. 

3 Notably, Hiller von Gaertringen does not use the term anikonisch although his discussion an: 
reference to Pausanias’ description of Achaian Pharai make clear that he did not envision any images a 
recipients of worship at this place; see his Thera, iii. 64. 
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his colleagues were confident that the cults in the Theran Agora of the Gods di 
not centre around images, they could not agree on whether the cuttings in th 
rocks served as altars,** as small thrones of gods, or for the placement of stones. 
The Theran example reiterates a general methodological problem that we als: 
noted in Ch. 1: theoretical distinctions are not necessarily observable on th 


ground. 


** The interpretation of the later niches, discussed below, as types of altars is supported by inscriptic 
IG x11.3.378, of the fifth century Bc, which instructs worshippers not to remove offerings. Significantly, in 
later publication Hiller von Gaertringen refers to the niches as escharas, types of altars. See his ‘Theraisct 
Studien’, 55-6. 

38 Gaertringen, Thera, iii. 64. Although cach proposed scenario is plausible, the idea that the niche 
served for offerings can be confirmed at least in the case of the five niches next to inscription IG x113.37 
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Although we cannot reconstruct in any detail the worship that took place 
in the Theran Agora of the Gods, the site is testament to the force of 
epigraphy in transforming anonymous rocks into loci of divine presence. The 
centrality of writing in Thera becomes even more conspicuous when we also 
take into consideration contemporary inscriptions of personal names that 
are found in this area of the city. More than a hundred inscriptions with the 
names of men in the nominative and the genitive and dating from ¢.700 Bc down 
to the Roman Empire are found south-east of the temple of Apollo Karneios.** 
This practice also produced inscriptions of the seventh century Bc that are 
found on the rocks close to the Hellenistic gymnasium and announce the 
activities of certain men—presumably the ephebes who frequented the site— 
including dancing and homoerotic pursuits.*’ Beyond their value as some of the 
earliest testimonies of Greek pederasty,** these markings on the rocks attest to 
the significance of writing in the earliest days of Greek literacy.*” One of them 
states, ‘Emphedokles wrote this.’*? The very act of inscribing was worthy of 
commemoration. 

While writing is unquestionably central to the site, the names of gods raise an 
interpretative challenge. What was their significance for religious experience? 
More specifically, what is the significance of the inscriptions in the nominative 
and how should we account for their apparent interchangeability with inscrip- 
tions in the genitive? In Hiller von Gaertringen’s account of the site these 
inscriptions are labelled Weihungen, a term typically used in scholarly literature 
to designate dedications." This term does not, however, provide any insight into 
the meaning of these markings and, additionally, such a dedicatory inscription 


discussed below. The traces of this debate are found elsewhere. Wolfgang Reichel in his survey of thrones 
of gods asserted that the niches were small thrones, whereas Martin Nilsson in his review of Greek 
litholatry noted that the niches were meant for the placement of stones; see Reichel, Uber vorhellenische 
Gétterculte, 30-1, and Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 206. 


3 IG XI1.3.536-693. 

” IG X11.3.536-40, 543-4, found close to the Hellenistic gymnasium. About these inscriptions, 
B. B. Powell, Homer and the Origin of the Greek Alphabet (Cambridge 1991), 171-80; T. K. Hubbard, 
Homosexuality in Greece and Rome: A Sourcebook of Basic Documents (Berkeley, Calif. 2003), 7-8, 82-3; and 
Inglese, Thera, 217-45. 

* IG x11.3.536-693. For further discussion, see e.g. T. Vanggaard, Phallis: A Symbol and its History in the 
Male World (London 1972), 23, 63; K. J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (London 1978), 123, 195. 

* On Greek Literacy in gencral, W. V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, Mass. 1989); C. W. 
J. Hedrick, ‘Democracy and the Athenian Epigraphical Habit’, Hesperia 68 (1999), 387-439; Powell, 
Homer and the Origin of the Greek Alphabet. On the force of epigraphy in relation to rituals and performance 
sce the analysis in A. Chaniotis, ‘Theatre Rituals’, in P. Wilson (ed.), Oxford Studies in Ancient Documents 
(Oxford 2007), 48-66. 

© IG X11.3.536 (final line). Trans. adapted from Powell, Homer and the Origin of the Greek Alphabet, 180. 
See also Inglese, Thera, 363. 

" Gaertringen, Thera, ili. 63-4. 
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FiGuRE 4.5 Rock inscription of Apollo (JG x11.3.356). 


would more often be found on a gift to the divinity rather than on bedrock, 
further compounding our reservations.” Maria Lazzarini’s assertion that these 
are not proper dedications but rather ‘invocations’ is helpful, but we are left still 
in the dark about the implications of making such ‘invocations’, or their possible 
religious significance.” 

The complexities arising from inscriptions that name gods in the nominative — 
in contrast to the dative that typically marks the recipient of a dedication, or the 
genitive that usually designates ownership* —are exemplified by a seventh-century 
BC rock inscription of ‘Apollo’ that remains visible today (Figs. 4.5-6).** Usually 
we could assume that ‘Apollo’ in the nominative is either a subject (for instance, 
when found in a sentence describing the god’s actions), or a label (for instance, 
when found next to an image ofa young male holding a lyre). Following this logic, 
the name ‘Apollo’ in the nominative as witnessed on the Theran rock could 
describe or label the stone itself as the god. However, not only does the location 
of the name, with no niche nearby, not make evident with which feature in the 
landscape it should be associated, but in this case additional names are also found 
on the same rock.** We are left to wonder whether the entire stone or only part of 
the stone was meant to be Apollo. 

Neighbouring inscriptions that have names of individuals mostly in the nom- 
inative are, however, helpful in resolving this apparent conundrum. These 


*2 See M. L. Lazzarini, Le formule delle dediche votive nella Grecia arcaica (Rome 1976). On the dedicatory 
act, R. Parker, ‘Dedication’, ThesCRA (2005), i. 269-81 with further bibliography. 

“3 Lazzarini, Le formule, 121. ++ Ibid. 75-86, 121. 

43 IG X11.3.356. * Loxaia Damia, JG x11.3.361. 


FIGURE 4.6 Drawing 
of rock inscription of 
Apollo (IG x11.3.356). 
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markings clearly do not label a particular rock or hill as a person. Rather, by 
inscribing these rocks individuals such as ‘Emphedokles’, ‘Kleisitimos’, and 
‘Aristokles’ impressed the Theran boulders with their names for eternity and by 
this act affirmed their connection to this site.” Effectively, epigraphy enabled the 
notional placement of individuals in this rocky landscape in perpetuity. The 
significance of an inseparable link between these men and a particular location 
becomes even clearer when we read the inscriptions that specifically proclaim that 
certain activities were pursued ‘here’.** The consequences of this local epigraphic 
practice can be experienced today. Even after centuries of physical absence, the 
men who made these inscriptions are evoked in the mind of the viewer; though 
we know nothing further of them individually, our imagination can run wild 
about their exact activities here, whether sacred or somewhat more frivolous. 
Similarly, when written on a stone, the word ‘Apollo’ creates a permanent 
connection between the divinity and the object that bears his name. The marking 
conjures up a certain subjective idea of the god. The implications of the divinity’s 
ties to a specific boulder can be understood in many different ways. The inscrip- 
tion may commemorate a moment when Apollo revealed himself, or his powers, 
at this site, recalling Pausanias’ story of the rock in Gytheion that was named 
“Zeus Kappotas’ following Orestes’ miraculous cure at its site.*? Or Apollo may 
have been thought to have inhabited this particular stone, or perhaps he was 


* Emphedokles, IG x11.3.536; Kleisitimos, JG x11.3.575; Aristokles, IG X11.3.606 no. 32. 

* IG x11.3.537: “By Delphinios, right here did Krimon fuck [so and so], the son of Bathykles, brother 
of [so and so}. Trans. adapted from Powell, Homer and the Origin of the Greek Alphabet, 177. Similarly, 
IG x11.3.551 includes a name of an individual, which was only partially preserved, the epithet of Apollo 
‘Lykios’ in the dative, and the exclamation ‘here’. 

** Pausanias 3. 22. 1. 
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merely present at the site of the Theran rock, or even just potentially present. The 
inscription designates a link between divinity and place, yet leaves the nature of 
the divine presence open to interpretation. 

This approach to the inscription in the nominative also helps resolve the 
second problem, namely, the apparent interchangeability of the nominative and 
the genitive. The two cases are used here for similar purposes: thus, from the 
archaic period we find ‘Athena’ in the genitive in a location analogous to inscrip- 
tions in the nominative.** This linguistic phenomenon is not unique to ancient 
Thera: it recurs at other sites and on other groups of monuments examined in the 
following chapter and also on labels for figures depicted on vases and on tomb- 
stones for the names of the deceased.* In Thera, the name in the genitive 
indicates ownership by the divinity of the particular place, so that like the 
nominative, the genitive establishes a tie between divinity and the location 
where he or she is named.** Effectively, both cases denote an undefined presence 
of the divinity in the landscape. 

Let us turn now to examine the cults and the placement of the inscriptions in 
the rugged Theran terrain. Most of the names of gods in the Agora of the Gods 
are clustered in two smaller precincts. The first group is found within the remains 
of an architectural structure of the archaic period and identified originally by 
Hiller von Gaertringen as a heroon.** Although the precise purpose and date of 
this building cannot be determined, it was certainly built after the inscriptions 
had been carved out, as the building’s floor-level lay above the rocks.* 
Furthermore, the fact that the three remaining walls create a close regular 
enclosure around the cluster of inscriptions, with some inscriptions clearly 
abutting the walls, suggests that the writing impacted the layout of the struc- 
ture.°* Epigraphy shaped the building and the local landscape. 


8 Arhena, JG X11.3.364. 

| Labelled figures in archaic vase paintings can be found both in the nominative (e.g. the Frangois Vase, 
Florence, Archaeological Museum 4209) and in the genitive (c.g. Ajax and Achilles playing dice in Exekias’ 
famous rendition of the scene, Vatican, Musco Gregoriano Etrusco no. 344). See further, P. Kretschmer, 
Die griechischen Vaseninschriften ihrer Sprache nach untersucht (Giiterslob 1894). On the interchangeability of 
the nominative and genitive cases on tomb markers, C. Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Reading’ Greek Death: To the 
End of the Classtcal Period (Oxford 1995), 164-8. 

s Similarly, Lazzarini, Le Formule, 121. 

» Similarly, F. Graf, ‘Apollon Lykeios in Metaponr’, Praktika tou h’Diethnous Synedrion Ellenikes Kai 
Latinikes Eigraphtkes (1987), ti. 242-5, at 245. 

5+ Gaertringen, Thera, i. 283-4; Margherita Guarducci suggested that this structure was an ancient 
sanctuary of Zeus; see her Epigrafia greca (Rome 1967), i. 350. 

5 This point is explicit in Hiller von Gaertringen’s reports, Thera, i. 284; and F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 
‘Die Gétterkulte von Thera. Eine historische Skizze auf grund der Ausgrabungen von 1896-1900’, Klio: 
Beitrage zur alten Geschichte 1 (1902), 212-27, at 217. This chronology was reiterated by more recent 
inspections of the site, notably, W. Hoepfner and M. Antkowiak, Das Dorische Thera V: Stadtgeschichte 
una Kultstatten am nérdlichen Stadtrand (Berlin 1997), 61; Inglese, Thera, 24-5. 

36 Chiron, JG x1J.3.360 abuts the north-east wall. 
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Within the enclosure, which measures approximately 7.5 metres by I5 metres, 
we find at least thirteen inscriptions of the late eighth to the sixth century Bc, 
some of which are not entirely legible.*” All the fully decipherable names are in 
the nominative, with the vast majority naming divinities.** The inscriptions are 
written in different orientations and directions; some, but not all, are associated 
with small cuttings. The varied dating suggests the gradual accumulation of 
inscriptions over the course of centuries. This continuous epigraphic habit 
created a shrine that is characterized by the irregularity and proximity of the 
inscriptions. These features indicate that this space in its entirety was dedicated to 
a collective of divinities, who were worshipped through small-scale rituals such as 
food offerings or libations that were performed by individuals or small groups. 

Zeus is the dominant divinity in this precinct; his name is attested here five 
times in the earliest inscriptions.*° Additional divinities may be related to Zeus 
and/or to the realm of the ephebes who frequented the site. We find Chiron, the 
mythological teacher par excellence,® and the Dioskouroi,® the natives of Sparta 
who excelled in the ephebic occupations of boxing and chariot driving. Apollo’s 
name also appears here.” This god, who was worshipped at the temple of Apollo 
Karneios nearby, is invoked in neighbouring inscriptions outside the precinct, 
amongst the homoerotic inscriptions proclaiming that certain men danced and 
performed their sexual activities in his name.” 

The other names are somewhat more difficult to interpret, but fit the context of 
this group. “Ko(u)res’, which appears here three times (see, for example, Fig. 4.7) 
may be either the singular form of Kouretes, the guardians of the infant Zeus in 
the Idaean cave or an epithet, possibly a short form of kourotrophos, of either Zeus 


* Fora full account, Inglese, Thera, 125-81. 

** IG x11.3.567: Bias is typically interpreted as a name of a person; see Inglese, Thera, 282. In addition 
IG x11.3.350 has EveA@ov, which is an attested personal name, and the enigmatic [7hédes, which is not 
attested, but could be a personal name. See further Inglese, Thera, 131-2. 

** IG X11.3.350-3, and Inglese, Thera, 343 no. 90. In addition Hiller von Gaertringen read IG X11.3.363 
[Tod as [Todteds and as an epithet of Zeus. 

“ IG x11.3.360. Chiron was the teacher of Achilles and Asklepios; see Homer, Iliad 4. 218-19, 11. 831-2. 
Further on Chiron’s personality, C. Picard, “Le Culte et la légende du centaure Chiron dans Poccident 
méditerran¢éen’, REA $3 (1951), §-25. Chiron was also venerated in the proximity of Zeus at other sites, sec 
Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘Theraische Studien’, 57 and Inglese, Thera, 160-3. 

ol IG X11.3.359. 

* Homer, iad 3. 236-8, 243-4. Further on the Dioskouroi, T. Lorenz, ‘Die Epiphanie der Dioskuren’. 
in H. Froning, T. Holscher, and H. Mielsch (eds.), Kotinos: Festschrift fiir Erika Simon (Mainz 1992). 
114-22; A. Hermary, ‘Dioskouro?, LIMC (1986), iti/1. 567-93; H. A. Shapiro, ‘Cult Warfare: The 
Dioskouroi between Sparta and Athens’, in R. Hagg (ed.), Ancient Greek Hero Cult: Proceedings of the 
Fifth International Seminar on Ancient Greek Cult (Stockholm 1999), 99-107. 

6 IG X11.3.356. 

* For dance and sex in the name of Apollo see e.g. IG x11.3.536, 357. 
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FiGurE 4.7 Rock inscription of Ko(u)res (IG x11.3.354). 
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Ficure 4.8 Rock with 
inscriptions of Zeus and 
Ko(u)res (IG x11.3.350). 


or Apollo.** Similarly, the enigmatic inscription “Loxaia Damia’, thought by 
Hiller von Gaertringen to designate birth goddesses, could have been linked to 
the realm of fertility and transition into adulthood. Finally, the names Boraios 
and Dekteros are even more problematic: the former is possibly a reference to the 
wind Boreas or, alternatively, an epithet of Zeus, and the latter may be an epithet 
of Ko(u)res.*” Together these inscriptions formed a sacred space dedicated to a 


“ The inscription Popes, which was read by Hiller von Gaertringen as the equivalent of Po(u)pes, appears 
three times: IG X11.3.350, 354, 355. For discussion of the form of the inscription, Inglese, Thera, 129-31. For 
ancient reference to the Kouretes as the guardians of the infant Zeus, Euripides, Bacchae 120-34, with 
discussions in Cook, Zeus, i. 144, and Gaertringen, Thera, i. 149-51; generally on the Kouretic cult of Crete, 
H. Jenmaire, Couroi et Courétes: Essai sur Veducation spartiate et sur les rites d’adolescence dans Vantiquité 
hellénique (Lille 1939), R. F. Willetts, Ancient Crete: A Social History from Early Times until the Roman 
Occupation (London 1965), 120-5. For discussions of the kourotrophic sphere see T. H. Price, Kourotrophos: 
Cults and Representations of the Greek Nursing Deities (Leiden 1978), 148-9; and H. Verbruggen, Le Zeus 
crétois (Paris 1981), 183-6; for further discussion and bibliography, Inglese, Thera, 132-4. 

“ Gaertringen, Thera, i. 150; and Inglese, Thera, 164-71. 

* Boraios, IG x11.3.357, was identified by Hiller von Gaertringen and Guarducci as the wind Boreas and 
by Cook as an epithet of Zeus. dePrepos in IG x11.3.358 was interpreted as an erroneous rendition of 
Acvrepos and was thought by Hiller von Gaertringen to be ‘second in command’ among the Kourctes, 
whereas Cook took it as an epithet of Ko(u)res. See Gaertringen, Thera, i. 14.9-51; Guarducci, Epigrafia 
§greca, i. 350; Cook, Zeus, i. 142-4; Inglese, Thera, 151-6. 
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HGURE 4.9 Drawing of 
acx with inscriptions of 
Zeus and Ko(u)res 

(IG X1I.3.350). 
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group of divinities revolving around the figure of Zeus and created in turn a focal 
point in the world of the Theran ephebes who frequented this part of this city. 
One smooth-surfaced natural rock within this sacred precinct calls for further 
attention (see Figs. 4.8-9). This stone was inscribed with the names ‘Zeus’ and 
‘Ko(u)res’, and also other unclear words, possibly the names of two men.* In 
addition, it displays a rectangle divided into twelve parts, two single footprints, 
and perhaps bore the small head of a youth as recorded by Hiller von 


68 JG xi1.3.350. For further discussion, Inglese, Thera, 129-31. 

” The rectangle, interpreted by Hiller von Gaertringen as a small ladder, was identified by Alessandra 
Inglese as a possible rendition of the dokana, the pillars for the Dioskouroi first described in Plutarch, On 
Brotherly Love 4.78 a, and discussed in detail in Chs. 3 and s. Inglese’s proposition is hard to accept, since this 
geometric form neither corresponds with the ancient account nor is sufficiently similar to images that have 
come to be known as depictions of dokana. Perhaps this rectangle served to designate the placement of 
some objects, but its meaning remains ambiguous. 
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Gaertringen, but no longer visible today.” This odd amalgam of markings was 
assembled at different times. In the course of the eighth to sixth centuries Bc, this 
particular rock received more attention than the other stones in this area, as one 
inscription invited another.”! Some rocks elicited writing more than others. 

The footprints and the small head could refer to the gods worshipped here 
and therefore potentially undermine the identification of the site as a place of 
aniconic worship. The existence of similar depictions, however, on rocks adja- 
cent to inscriptions of the names of individuals, suggests the contrary.” These 
body parts, like the phalluses that were also depicted on Theran rocks, resonate 
with the men’s assertions regarding their pursuits here. The footprints in 
particular appear as the impression of a person’s presence at the site, as physical 
confirmation that certain activities took place ‘here’. Furthermore, another set 
of footprints is found at the entrance to the temple of Apollo Karneios where 
they appear to direct the worshippers into the sacred space. Although in other 
parts of the Greek world footprints marked divine presence and as a partial 
reference to an anthropomorphic divinity could be classified as a form of 
aniconism,”? on this Theran rock they seem to allude not to gods, but to the 
men who were here. 

Somewhat more problematic is the enigmatic head.” It is impossible to 
exclude the possibility that this image was meant as a representation of a god. 
This likelihood is, however, narrowed by the size of the image, which is far 
smaller than the inscriptions, and by its form, for being beardless, this depiction 
would not conform with the normative iconography of Zeus, the god most likely 
to have been represented here.”* And even if these different figural markings do 
refer to divinities rather than to people, they reveal only that some divinities were 
represented here, at least partially, by means of a depiction of part of the body, 
while the presence of others was marked by letter alone. Aniconism coexisted 
with some form of figuration. 


7 Hiller von Gaertringen reproduced a head, but it was not traced more recently in Inglesc, Thera, 454-5 
and is not visible today. 

” Alessandra Inglese’s careful analysis of the lettering establishes the different dates; see Inglese, Thera, 
129-31. 

7 e.g. IG XI1.3.553. 

7 See the classic article, M. Guarducci, ‘Le impronte del quo vadis e monumenti affini, figurati ed 
epigrafici, RPAA 19 (1942~3), 305-44; and more recently K. M. D. Dunbabin, ‘Ipsa dene vestigia ... 
Footprints Divine and Human on Graeco-Roman monuments’, JRA 3 (1990), 85-109. The footprints 
of the Buddha are, for example, considered part of the broader phenomenon of aniconic Buddhist art; see 
K. Karlsson, Face to Face with the Absent Buddha: The Formation of Buddhist Aniconic Art (Uppsala 1999), 
115-16. On body parts as possible forms of aniconism sce my discussion in Ch. 1. 

™* Note however, Inglese, Thera, 128, 454-5 who reproduced the rock without the head. 

> On the typical representation of Zeus as bearded, M. Tiverios et al., ‘Zeus’, LIMC (1997), viii/1. 
310-74, 
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FIGURE 4.10 Niches 
and inscription of 

the Nymphs of Hylleis 
(IG X11.3.378). 


At some stage in the archaic period this cluster of rock inscriptions was covere: 
by a floor of a building whose function remains unknown. Yet the local traditio: 
of marking divine presence through epigraphy continued to evolve. Farther t 
the west of the archaic building, we find the second cluster of inscriptions, whic] 
name divinities but date from the sixth to the fourth century Bc. The inscriptions 
mostly in the genitive but with some in the nominative, are spread further apar 
than the inscriptions within the building. Here the majority are clearly associate 
with niches of rectangular form. The function of these niches can be recon 
structed thanks to an inscription found next to a row of five niche 
(Fig. 4.10).”° After the first line with the word ‘Hylleis’ in the genitive—th 
name of a Dorian tribe—and the second line with the inscription ‘Nymphs’, w 
read ‘two’ and a warning, ‘do not remove’. This final line is apparently a1 
instruction to make two offerings and to keep them in their place. The niche 
served for the placement of offerings and as such can be regarded as smal 
offering-tables or altars.” At the same time, such niches are not simph 


76 JG X11.3.378, dated to the fifth century BC. ‘YAAdwr | Nipdac. | Sorat: od drogopd. 
7 Compare with the example of offering tables that resemble trays for food in D. Gill, Greek Cult Table 


(New York 1991). 
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instrumental but also, at least in this case, conform to a perception of the divinity: 
these five niches together convey the view of the Nymphs as a plurality rather 
than as a single divine entity. 

The distance between each of the inscriptions in this open area and the scale 
of the regular niches suggest that each carved text along with its accompanving 
niche or niches marked a distinct cult. The rituals for each cult appear to have 
been on a somewhat larger scale than those performed in the precinct that is 
now within the archaic building. Among these cults in the open area west of 
the archaic building, where rituals may have been performed by small groups, 
there are central shared features. A notable trait associates certain divinities 
with particular sections of society. We have already encountered the Nymphs 
of Hylleis’ and possibly the Nymphs of Dymanes;” both Hylleis and 
Dymanes were Dorian tribes. Similarly, the name ‘Stoixaios’,®° an epithet of 
Zeus attested in Sikyon, appears also to be a designation for a Dorian tribe.*! 
The title ‘Apollo Maleata of Chairippides’,* which recalls the Epidaurian 
sanctuary of Apollo Maleata where the epithet appears to refer specifically to 
Lakonia,® also situates this particular Theran cult of Apollo in a Dorian 
context, and defines it as belonging to a particular social subgroup.** 
Together these inscriptions form a cluster of gentilitial cults of a classical 
date.*s 

There is possible further evidence of the Dorian connection within this area. If 
we follow Hiller von Gaertringen’s interpretation of ‘Pheretimas’ as the genitive 
form of Pheretime and as a reference to the mother of Arkesilaus III, who was the 
queen of Cyrene the daughter-city of Thera, then one of the cults here was 


7% IG X11.3.378. 

% IG XI1.3.377 is restored by Hiller von Gertringen as: [Aup]avy[w]y [Nip|dac. 

“© IG X11.3.375 in the genitive, datable to the fifth century Bc. 

* Gaertringen, Thera, iti. 70; and Cook, Zeus, i. 144. 

* IG XI1.3.372 in the genitive, of a classical date. 

** On the Epidaurian sanctuary, V. Lambrinoudakis, ‘Conservation and Research: New Evidence on a 
Long-living Cult. The Sanctuary of Apollo Maleatas and Asklepios at Epidauros’, in M. Stamatopoulou 
and M. Yeroulanou (eds.), Excavating Classical Culture: Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Greece (Oxtord 
2002), 213-24; and M. Melfi, I santuari di Asclepio in Grecia (Rome 2007), 17-62. The identification of 
‘Maleata’ as referring to Lakonia ts suggested by the Epidaurian dedication of Isyllos to Apollo Maleata 
of ¢.280 BC; see M. Rocchi, ‘Apollon il Maleatas del Monte Kynortion’, Minos 37-8 (2002/3), 419-36, 
A. Kolde, ‘Les Epicléses @Asclépios dans Pinscription d’Isyloos dEpidaure: implications politiques’, in 
N. Belayche et al. (eds.), Nommer les dieux: théonymes, épithetes, epicleses dans Vantiquité (Rennes 2005), 
543-51; and Melfi, J santuari di Asclepio in Grecia, 53 with further bibliography. 

* Hiller von Gaertringen suggested that this cult was a kind of sacral guild; Gaertringen, Thera, iii.70; 
see also J. Larson, Greek Nymphs: Myth Cult and Lore (Oxford 2001), 188. 

*s For further discussion of gentilitial cults, D. Roussel, Tribu et cite: ctudes sur les groupes sociaux dans les 
cites grecques aux epoques archaique et classique (Paris 1976), 221-32; Graf, ‘Apollon Lykcios in Metaponr’, 
244; and Larson, Greek Nymphs, 188. 
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dedicated to this Dorian heroine. And ‘Artemis’ also appears amongst these 
inscriptions, a name that when sited within a Dorian and ephebic context brings 
to mind the central Spartan cult of Artemis Orthia and her ephebic cults.*’ 
Inscriptions of divinities of chthonic nature in the literal sense of the term, as 
gods linked to the earth who could be related to progeny, also feature at this 
site.“* One incomplete archaic inscription appears to name the Erinyes, the 
earthborn avenging goddesses who are familiar from Orestes’ myth.*® The ap- 
parently aniconic nature of these divinities at this location correlates with the 
perception of these goddesses as creatures without a face.” In the specific Theran 
context, the cult of the Erinyes could also have had additional meaning. 
Herodotos relates that the Spartan clan of the Aegidae, known to have settled 
at Thera, set up a shrine to the avenging spirits of Laios and Oedipus and thereby 
stopped the curse of death upon all their children.?! In the light of this story, this 
inscription may be a Theran assertion of Spartan lineage and continuous pro- 
geny. As we shall see in the following chapter, in Thera as elsewhere, we find a 
recurrent pattern in which aniconism is associated with cults whose concern is the 
continuity of the family. Finally Ge herself has a sacred place in this part of the 
city.” Perhaps more than any other divinity, she is best suited for worship 
without a figural image as apparently practised at this location. Here the earth 
itself was venerated. The inscription ‘Ge’, which dates to the fourth century BC, 


s¢ IG x11.3.369 dated to the fifth century sc, On the Cyrenean queen, Herodotos 4. 162-205. The 
neighbouring inscription of a sixth-century Bc date, Gep, was restored by Hiller von Gaertringen as Qepds 
and was interpreted as another name of a female heroine, although there is no apparent basis for this 
reading and interpretation. See further discussion of this problem, Inglese, Thera, 188-91. 

*? IG x11.3.373. For the sanctuary and the cult of Artemis Orthia, P. Cartledge, Sparta and Lakonia: 
A Regional History, 1300-362 BC (2nd edn., London 2001), 308-11 with earlier bibliography. On the 
accounts of the rites, P. Bonnechére, ‘Orthia et la flagellation des é¢phebes spartiates: un souvenir 
chimérique de sacrifice humain’, Kernos 6 (1993), 11-22. 

% On the problem of the scholarly classification of cults as chthonic see discussion by R. Schlesier, 
‘Chrhonische Gorter,’ in DuP (1997), ii. 1185-90. 

*° IG x11.3.367 reads "Ep:...es in letters of the archaic period and was restored as ’Epe|u]s. Notably, 
Inglese pointed out that "Epw{d]s is an attested epithet of Demeter Thlepusa in Arkadia, another divinity 
with strong chthonic connotations; Inglese, Thera, 182-5. The Erinyes are mentioned in Hesiod, Theggony 
183-7. Further on the Erinyes see H. Sarian, ‘Erinyes’, LIMC (1986), iii/1. 825-43; F. Lissarrague, 
‘Comment peindres les Erinyes?, Metis 4 (2006), 51-70; and the following note. 

°F, Frontisi-Ducroux, ‘LEtoffe des spectres’, Metis 4 (2006), 29-50; F. Frontisi-Ducroux, “The 
Invention of the Erinves’, in C. Kraus et al. (eds.), Viswalizing the Tragic: Drama, Myth, and Ritual in 
Greek Art and Literature: Essays in Honour of Froma Zeitlin (Oxford 2007), 165-76. 

” Herodotos 4. 149. See further A. Corcella, ‘Book IV’, in D. Asheri et al. (eds.), A Commentary on 
Herodotus Books I-IV (Oxford 2007), 543-721, at 676. 

% Ge, IG x11.3.374, TAZ TAPON in letters of the fourth century Bc. 

°° A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde: ein Versuch iiber Volksreligion (Leipzig 1905); Nilsson, Geschichte der 
§gricchischen Religion, 456-61; H.-V. Herrmann, Omphalos (Miinster 1959), 100-3; and M. B. Moore, ‘Ge’, 
LIMC (1988), iv.1. 171-7. 
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is among the latest in this cluster, and no further cults appear to have been added 
in this precinct after the classical period. 

Beyond these two sacred areas some additional names of divinities are to be 
found scattered further to the east, some closer to the archaic building south of 
the temple of Apollo Karneios (e.g. no. 370 in Fig. 4.3) and others beyond the 
Hellenistic gymnasium on the southern and eastern slopes of the hill, on the 
fringes of the city (e.g. no. 402 in Fig. 4.3). These inscriptions are not usually 
accompanied by a visible niche or cutting in the rock, and seem less likely to have 
marked a specific locus of worship. Closer to the east side of the archaic building 
we find a sixth-century BC inscription that names Athena,** a goddess who is 
otherwise hardly attested in Thera.°> An additional inscription of Ko(u)res is 
found further to the east, in the open area that leads to the Hellenistic gymnasium, 
and close by is the name ‘Hermes’ written in archaic script, providing the earliest 
evidence of the worship of this god in this part of the city. Hermes, the god who 
embodied the threshold more than any other, was worshipped alongside Herakles 
in the nearby gymnasium by young meni on the verge of adulthood. 

Zeus, however, occurs most frequently among these scattered writings. He is 
named in one unusually large inscription on the southern side of the hill, possibly 
from the second half of the eighth century Bc (Fig. 4.11),°” but is mostly attested 
in inscriptions of the fifth to the third century Bc on the south-eastern slope 
below the Hellenistic gymnasium. In these instances the name of the god in the 
nominative is frequently accompanied by the name of an individual in the 
genitive.* This assertion of a more personal devotion through epigraphy is 
particularly relevant to two related epithets for Zeus that are found here, both 
of which underscore the god’s mercy— Hikesios and Meilichios.” The former is 


* Athena, JG x11.3.364, sixth-century BC inscription in the genitive. Inglese, Thera, 192-6. 

% Inglese, Thera, 175-7. 

* IG x11.3.370, inscription in the genitive, is apparently the only attested archaic inscription of Hermes; 
IG xu1.3.368, which was originally read by Hiller von Gaertringen as Hepp{e]éas was later amended to 
Heppcripos in IG xi1.3 suppl. 1310; sec further, Inglese, Thera, 186-7, 192-6. For the cult of Hermes in the 
gymnasium, J. Delorme, Gymnasion: étude sur les monuments consacres a Véducation en Grece (des origines a 
PEmpire Romain) (Paris 1960), 82-6. 

” Zeus IG x11.3 suppl. 1313, Zus, inscribed in relatively large letters averaging 14 cm in height (typically 
the letters measure about 7 cm) is the only attested case in Thera of Zeus spelled with an eta and a samek 
[dz]. For this reason the dating of this inscription is unclear, whether of the late eighth century Bc or 
somewhat later in the archaic period. The inscription is accompanied by an image that was recently 
identified by Alessandra Inglese as a ship. See Gaertringen, Thera, ii. 64; Cook, Zeus, i. 143; LSAG pl. 
61, and for detailed analysis, Inglese, Thera, 215-16, 466-7. 

™ IG X11.3.399-404, 406, IG x11.3 suppl. 1315-18. The personal name appears either in the genitive, for 
instance IG X11.3.399, Zevs [Z]racAeds, or the name Zeus in the nominative is followed by sav wepi and a 
name of a person in the accusative, for example, JG x11.3 suppl. 1318, Zevs rev epi OAl vp] med8wrpor. 

* Hikesios is attested at least three times: in the archaic period, IG x11.3.402, 4.03, and JG xu1.3.404 of 
the fifth century Bc; Meilichios at least twice: IG x11.3.1316, fourth century BC, JG X11.3.1318, third century 
BC; see Gaertringen, Thera, iii. 64. 
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Figure 4.11 Rock inscription of Zeus (IG x11.3 suppl. 1313). 
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familiar from tragedy as the god of the suppliant'™” and the guarantor of the act of 
supplication, the Azketeia.’"' Hikesios, however, refers not only to the protective 
aspect of the god, but also to his punitive function as an avenger, as demonstrated 
by Odysseus’ invocation of Zeus Hikesios in the Odyssey.!°? Furthermore, 
Hikesios is associated with a murderer’s plea for purification following the 
committal of the crime.'® It is possible that the inscriptions naming Hikesios, 
all of which are associated with named individuals, had a function similar to that 
suggested by the Herodotean story of the shrine for the Erinyes that was set up 
by Aegidae in order to stop the curse of death upon all of the clan’s children. 
These inscriptions may have been related to a particular event, possibly a crime, 
and have been intended to assure the continuity of the lineage of a certain family. 
The title “Zeus Meilichios’—literally, Zeus the soother or the kind one—is less 
specific and appears elsewhere, mostly in cults of the household.’ One of the 
latest Theran examples, probably of the third century Bc, and two other inscrip- 
tions naming Zeus correspond with this model, for the god is identified as the 
divinity of a group of individuals defined by a male person, presumably a 
family.'°* On the margins of the city was therefore a small cluster of inscriptions 
affirming certain families’ devotion to Zeus. In contrast to the more distinct 
groupings of names of gods and names of individuals that lay closer to the city’s 
centre but still on the outskirts of the polis, here these divisions between human 
and divine are blurred. While it is unclear whether this was the site of any regular 
ritual, the margins evidently furnished a space for the assertion through epig- 
raphy of a closer connection with the great god by individuals and by families. 
The Theran practice of inscribing a divinity’s name on bedrock and thereby 
marking divine presence and creating a sacred space seems to have petered out in 
the early Hellenistic period. Later developments at the site, including the con- 
struction of the gymnasium, and the continuation of the practice of writing 


" Aischylos, Suppliants 343, 616; Sophocles, Philoctetes 484; Euripides, Hecuba 345. Sce P. Cassella 
D’amore, ‘La denominazione di Zeus /KEZIOZ con particolare riferimento alla tragedia’, in N. Belayche 
etal. (eds.), Nommer les dieux: théonymes, épithetes, épicléses dans Vantiquité (Rennes 2005), 121-7. 

‘" J. Gould, “Hiketeia’, JHS 93 (1973), 74-103, at 78. On Zeus Hikesios, Cook, Zeus, ii. 1093-97. Further 
on supplication, F. S. Naiden, Ancient Supplication (Oxford 2006). 

102 Homer, Odyssey 13. 213-14. 

' See F. Geisser, Gorter, Geister und Diimonen: Unbeilsmiichte bei Aischylos; zwischen Aberglauben und 
Theatralth (Munich 2002), 191-2, which refers to Jason and Medea’s supplication scene in Apollonius 
Rhodius’ Argonautica 4. 700. 

Cook, Zeus, ti. 1091-1160; Picard, ‘Sanctuaires et représentations et symboles de Zeus Meilichios’, 
97-127, Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 412; N. Cusumano, ‘Polivalenze funzionali e figurative 
osservazioni su Zeus Meilichios’, Metis 4 (2006), 165-92; Parker, Polythetsm, 39; and M. H. Jameson, 
D. R. Jordan, and R. D. Kotansky, A Lex Sacra from Selinous (Durham 1993), 81-103. See further discussion 
of cults pertaining to the houschold in Ch. 5. 

‘6 The name of a god appears first and is followed by ray epi which is then followed by a name of a 
person or individuals in the accusative. 
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individuals’ names on the rocks suggest that although this part of the city was not 
abandoned, existing traditions were modified by later generations. Thera’s Agora 
of the Gods remains a striking example of the force of writing in its own right 
within Greek culture. The epigraphic habit was not merely auxiliary to Greek 
visual culture, but rather an integral element that shaped the local landscape.'* 

The Theran Agora of the Gods is idiosyncratic in its features and long history, 
and yet, as we shall see, it shares certain features with other aniconic monuments 
and cults—the ephebic context, tribal and family associations, the veneration of 
Zeus, chthonic elements, and the concern for familial continuity following the 
commission of a crime. Furthermore, Thera is not the only attested case of the 
deployment of rock inscriptions in order to mark sacred spaces. On Rhodes, 
below the Lindian Acropolis, there is a rupestral shrine where numerous rock 
inscriptions primarily from the mid-fifth century Bc and later were found. Many 
were written on behalf of a clan, and while the divinity is unknown, one of them 
mentions Athena Phratria.'’ Attica offers other examples, such as a prayer to 
Artemus and a sacrificial calendar written into bedrock.' While in these instances 
inscriptions do not necessarily designate a particular rock as a locus of divine 
presence, they share the broader features of rupestral open-air shrines in which 
epigraphy was deployed as a meaningful medium that retained the original 
natural roughness of bedrock and simultaneously rendered aspects of religious 
experience inseparable from select rough rocks. 


THE ENSHRINED ROCK AT THE HEART OF CLASSICAL ATHENS 


Epigraphy is one means whereby the divine associations of what may appear 
otherwise to be just a rock can still be communicated today. The deployment of 
architecture similarly singled out both in ancient times and today the outcrop- 
ping of bedrock as a locus of divine presence. In the Theran Agora of the Gods 


toe On art and inscriptions in Greek culture, S$. Goldhill and R. Osborne, Art and Text in Ancient Greek 
Culture (Cambridge 1994); L. Giuliani, Bild und Mythos: Geschichte der Bilderzahlung in der griechischen 
Kunst (Munich 2003); J. P. Small, The Parallel Worlds of Classical Art and Text (Cambridge 2003), 
Z. Newby and R. E. Leader-Newby (eds.), Art and Inscriptions in the Ancient World (Cambridge 2007); 
and M. Gaifman, ‘Visualized Rituals and Dedicatory Inscriptions on Votive Offerings to the Nymphs’, 
Opuscula: Annual of the Swedish Institute at Athens and Rome 1 (2008), 85-103. 

107 B. Kowalzig, Singing for the Gods: Ritual in Archaic and Classical Greece (Oxford 2007), 236, who 
notes that these inscriptions warrant further study. 

108 See M. K. Langdon, ‘The Farm of Timesios: Rock-Cut Inscriptions in South Attica’, Hesperia 46 
(1977), 162-77. See also the shrines at the Athenian Hill of the Nymphs, the shrine for the Nymphs 
designated by fifth-century inscription IG P.1065: Aepov Nupd[é]v 4épo, and the sanctuary of Zeus, most 
recently suggested to be a sanctuary of Zeus Meilichios, indicated by the inscription JG 1°.1055.A that marks 
its boundary: bépos: Aids. See R. E. Wycherley, The Stones of Athens (Princeton 1978), 188; Larson, Greek 
Nymphs, 131; and G. V. Lalonde, Horos Dios: An Athenian Shrine and Cult of Zeus (Leiden 2006). 
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FIGURE 4.12 Plan of the north-west corner of the Athenian Agora. 
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FIGURE 4.13 Perspective 
drawing of the 
north-west corner of 
the Athenian Agora. 


we encountered the introduction of an architectural structure to a site originally 
designated by inscriptions alone. The unidentified building, presumed to have 
been sacred, enclosed the earliest inscriptions at the site and thereby formalized 
and monumentalized this precinct, yet apparently the rocks were covered by a 
floor and rendered invisible. Classical Athens offers an analogous example, but 
one with contrary consequences. In the course of the fifth century Bc, the 
Athenians constructed a parapet around a rough rock that formed the core of a 
shrine. Rather than making the stone obsolete, the additional enclosure gener- 
ated a formal space at the heart of the city. 

Excavations conducted by the American School in 1971-2 revealed a small 
sanctuary at the north-west comer of the Agora (Figs. 4.12-13) that due to its 
location at the intersection of the Panathenaic Way and the western street, east of 
the Royal Stoa, has come to be known as the Crossroads Shrine.” Here hundreds 
of pieces of pottery and domestic implements were found within a small rectangu- 
lar enclosure (Figs. 4.14-15) that surrounds a great outcropping of bedrock. The 
stone enclosure measured at its exterior 3.95 m by 3.65 m, and 1.20 m in height. 
The enclosure at the Athenian crossroads has been identified as a shrine on the basis 


1 T.L. Shear, ‘The Athenian Agora: Excavations of 1971, Hesperia 42 (1973), 121-79, at 125-34; and 
T. L. Shear, ‘The Athenian Agora: Excavations of 1972”, Hesperia 42 (1973), 359-407, at 359-69. 
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FIGURE 4.14 View 
of Crossroads 
Shrine with pottery 
deposits in situ. 


Figure 4.15 Crossroads 
Shrine after final 
cleaning. 
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of its relatively small size and the high quality of much of the pottery, and in the 
light of the animal bones and burnt matter that were found at the site. 

The history and nature of the shrine, for which we have no evidence other than 
the archaeological discoveries themselves, can be adduced only from its available 
stratigraphy and votives. These pointers suggest that the rough rock at the 
crossroads was a locus of devotion from at least the middle of the fifth century 
BC, but was surrounded by the parapet only after c.430 Bc. The stone that had 
previously been exposed to any passer-by was protected by this new structure and 
at the same time kept visible. Along with this new shelter, the shrine appears to 
have received additional attention in the latter decades of the century, as is 
evidenced by the large number of votives that were apparently thrown over the 
rock in the course of ritual, many of which date to the decade 430-420 BC. By the 
end of the century a clay floor had been laid out on top of the dedications, hiding 
part of the stone and leaving only the highest cropping of the bedrock exposed to 
view. Within another hundred years the sanctuary was no longer in use. 

Although the votives do not reveal the identity of the divinity venerated here, 
the dominant traits of the hundreds of pieces of pottery provide clues to the 
nature of the cult. The large number of drinking vessels and lekythoi, small 
containers of oil, indicate that rituals performed here included wine and oil 
libations. These finds suggest that the more frequent rituals were relatively 
small scale, rather than large-scale animal sacrifices. Objects belonging to 
women, including loom-weights, pyxides, and some pieces of jewellery, locate 
the shrine in the female sphere, possibly as the site of the cult of a goddess. The 
lekythoi, in turn, situate the deposit in a funerary and/or chthonic context. These 
features led to the unconfirmed theory that this structure was the Leokorion, the 
sanctuary of the daughters of Leos who were sacrificed during the plague in order 
to save the city."° While its particulars remain veiled, this location provides some 
parallels with the Theran Agora of the Gods, similarly at the edge of the city and 
affording relatively small-sized rituals that encompassed chthonic cults. 

The Crossroads Shrine resonates with aspects of a contemporary Athenian 
literary account of litholatry that we encountered in the previous chapter. The 
still-tangible rock recalls the shiny stones venerated by Theophrastus’ overly 
pious character.'!* Even if Theophrastus’ hero worshipped upright stones rather 
than an outcropping of bedrock surrounded by a parapet, there are still notable 
parallels. The rock of the Crossroads Shrine is the recipient of libations and 


wo Wycherley, Stones of Athens, 63-4; H. Thompson, ‘Some Hero Shrines in Early Athens’, in W. A. P. 
Childs (ed.), Athens Comes of Age: From Solon to Salamis (Princeton, NJ 1978), 96-108, at 101-2. Arguing 
against this identification is U. Kron, Die zehn attischen Phylenheroen: Geschichte, Mythos, Kult und 
Darstellung (Berlin 1976), 199. 

't Theophrastus, Characters 16. See discussion in Ch. 3 above. 
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offerings from women, recalling the description of the Superstitious Man as 
adopting specifically effeminate modes of behaviour. The fictional text makes 
no mention of the identity of the gods venerated at the stones by Athenian 
junctions, and the archaeological record too is strikingly silent about the identity 
of the divinity venerated at the Crossroads Shrine, for the worshippers chose not 
to adopt the well-established practice of inscribing the name of the recipient of 
their gifts when they deposited them upon the rock. At this site naming the 
divinity in writing was not part of the custom. Both in fictional text and in 
practice the gods worshipped at stones by Athenian crossroads could receive 
full devotion and yet remain anonymous. 

On its discovery in the early 1970s, the Crossroads Shrine was deemed a 
remnant of a very ancient custom, described as ‘primitive’, that had no altar of 
the sort found in classical Athens as the focal point of religious attention, but 
rather a sacred stone, referred to as an ‘altar-stone’.''? The archaeological record 
does not, however, provide sufficient material to enable the reconstruction of the 
sanctuary’s early history. Rather than testifying to the survival of old traditions, 
the Crossroads Shrine bears witness to the place of worship with no figural image 
in which bedrock formed the primary locus of cultic practices in classical Athens. 
Although the cult occupied a relatively small space and was for a divinity who 
remained unnamed, the site proved a popular sacred spot that attracted much 
religious attention, with one votive deposition inviting another. Not only did 
individuals pay their tribute at the rock, but as for another small-scale shrine at 
the south-west corner of the Agora,'? Athens itself provided this location with a 
new enclosure at a time when the city was not only overburdened by the 
Peloponnesian War, but was also invested in some of its greatest building 
projects atop the Acropolis. 

We are still left to wonder what motivated this attention to a simple outcrop- 
ping of bedrock. What was the rock’s exact religious import? Was the stone 
conceived simply as an altar? Was the rock a marker of a holy space? Was there a 
local myth attached to this site?'* Might it be that the rock itself was thought to 


"2 Shear, ‘Athenian Agora’, 126-7. 

43 This triangular shrine demonstrates that there was more than one small-scale sanctuary at Athenian 
intersections with, apparently, no image of the worshipped divinity that received a new enclosure in the age 
of the Peloponnesian War. Despite the parallels offered by this second shrine, it was insufficiently similar to 
the Crossroads Shrine to allow conclusions about the latter to be drawn by analogy. In contrast to the 
Crossroads Shrine, the triangular shrine bedrock was covered by a rectangular structure in the archaic 
period; the rock may have been regarded as significant, but it was not marked apart as a locus of divine 
presence. On the triangular shrine see G. V. Lalonde, ‘A Fifth Century Hieron Southwest of the Athenian 
Agora’, Hesperia 37:2 (1968), 123-33; and note Lalonde, Horos Dios, 25 n. 41. 

"4 On the significance of local mythologies, S. R. F. Price, Religions of the Ancient Greeks (Cambridge 
1999), 19-25; and S. R. F. Price, ‘Local Mythologies in the Greek East’, in C. J. Howgego, V. Heuchert, 
and A. Burnett (eds.), Coinage and Identity in the Roman Provinces (Oxford 2005), 115-24. 
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view of the slopes 
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of Chalke. 
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be imbued with the divine? Or is it possible that this rock had several, or all, of 
these meanings? These questions are left open, and yet the material reality shows 
that at the heart of classical antiquity the rough rock was embraced and enshrined. 


THE ROCK AS THE SEAT OF ZEUS AND HEKATE 


From the heart of classical Athens we travel now to the Dodecanese, to the island 
of Chalke, sixteen kilometres off the shores of Rhodes. In 1892 Hiller von 
Gaertringen visited this tiny island, which had been a tributary of the Delian 
League in the fifth century Bc and was part of the Rhodian state by the fourth 
century Bc.''® As the German archaeologist climbed up the Kastro hill (see 
Fig. 4.16), the site of Chalke’s ancient acropolis and where the medieval 


45 On Chalke in general, P. M. Fraser and G. E. Bean, The Rhodian Peraea and Islands (London 1954), 
144-5; G. Susini, ‘Supplemento epigrafico di Caso, Scarpanto, Saro, Calki, Alinia e Tilo: IV. Calchi 
(XdAxn)’, Annuario della Scuola Archeologica di Athene 25-6 (1963-4), 247-59; M. H. Hansen et al., An 
Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis (Oxford 2004), 738. On Athenian attacks on Rhodes from Chalke as 
recounted in Thucydides 8. 43, 53-5, S. Hornblower, A Commentary on Thucydides Books s.25-8.109 (Oxford 
2009), 882-3, 910-21. For the site in the medieval period, G. Gerola, ‘I monumenti medioevali delle tredici 
Sporadi’, Annuario della Regia Scuola archeologica di Atene 2 (1916), 1-101, at 6-11; and for a general overview 
of the landscape, R. H. Simpson and J. F. Lazenby, ‘Notes from the Dodecanese IIT’, BSA 68 (1973), 
127-79, at 156-7. 
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FiGure 4.17 Double 
rock-cut seat of Zeus 
and Hekate, Chalke. 


Knights of St John had built an impressive castle, he came across two rock-cut 
seats on the terrace below the summit (Fig. 4.17).'° Then he noted two inscrip- 
tions on the evened surface directly below each of the seats. Facing the rock, he was 
able to pick out the names 4/02, on the left, and EKAT—namely, ‘Exarn|s}|—on 
the right.'” The inscriptions are crudely written and do not permit precise dating. 
The lunar sigma and epsilon suggest, however, a date not earlier than the fourth 
century BC and more probably sometime later in the Hellenistic or Roman period. 
In antiquity the two carved spaces had been designated the seats of two divinities: 
the one on the left belonging to Zeus; the one on the right to Hekate. 

The ‘double rock-cut throne’, as Hiller von Gaertringen named his discovery, 
is formed by a pair of comfortable seating spaces of human scale that recall 
skilfully constructed furniture.''* The seats are carved into the rock so that they 
are raised on a single step that can function as footstool. Their smoothed surface, 


ue F. Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘Weihgeschenk von der Insel Chalke bei Rhodos’, Archaeologisch- 
epigraphische Mitteilungen aus Oesterreich-Ungarn 18 (1895), 1-5. 

"7 IG x11.1.958; I follow Hiller von Gaertringen’s restoration of EKAT. Alternatively, EK AT could be 
restored as Hekatos, a Homeric epithet that is otherwise unattested in cultic contexts. Furthermore, given 
Hekate’s prominence in the neighbouring island of Rhodes and in Asia Minor, Hiller von Gaertringen’s 
reading seems logical. 

18 Each seat measures W: 50 cm, H: 35 cm, D: 52 cm. 
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which gives no sign that the permanent placement of an object on the seats was 
intended, has a small cutting along the edge that resembles upholstery. The mid- 
section is levelled and serves as an arm-rest. Together with the two inscriptions, 
these two square vacancies take their place as Greek examples of empty thrones of 
divinities.''? 

Like Near Eastern empty thrones of gods,° these two vacant spaces could 
have prompted a mental picture of the divinities in human form, without direct 
representation of their appearance.'?' Their hollowness may have been anticipa- 
tory, suggesting a possible manifestation of the two gods and their powers at the 
site. These seats cannot, however, be regarded simply as frames for imagined 
gods that are entirely divorced from the boulder into which they were carved; 
they both prescribe an open place for the divinities and also mark the rough rock 
itself—its natural roughness was not hidden by the carving of the seats, but 
remained visible from all vantage points—as the seat of Zeus and Hekate. This 
fascinating interplay of imagined figuration and located divinity means that while 
we may identify here a case of what Tryggve Mettinger termed ‘empty-space 
aniconism’, as discussed in Ch. 1, the very boulder was regarded as having 
religious significance. 

This dual identity becomes more apparent when we attempt to follow, liter- 
ally, in Hiller von Gaetringen’s footsteps and locate this monument. The German 
archaeologist’s account from 1895 gives the impression that he merely happened 
upon the two seats, implying that they are visible from most vantage points. The 
reality, however, reveals the contrary. When facing the slopes of the acropolis, 
climbing towards the top, or walking along the terrace westward, their form 
cannot be discerned. (See, for example, Figs. 4.18-19.) Only when the end of 
the terrace has been reached and one turns back eastwards in the direction of the 
main path does the hewn rock become immediately apparent against the rugged 
terrain. The two seats are carved so that they are at right angles to the slope of the 
hill and face west. From most angles, this stone is just another stone, but when 
viewed against the backdrop of the mountains and the sea, it appears as much 
more, as an awe-inspiring locus of divine presence. This modern-day experience 
must surely replicate the experience of over two thousand five hundred years 


49 Hiller von Gaertringen reports finding another rock-cut throne near Lartos on the island of Rhodes 
that I have not been able to locate. He associated it with a nearby dedication of the third century Bc to 
Soreira Ennodia: IG x11.1.914: ed&dpevos fepdc Swretpar rdvde dvé[Onxal top mivaxa Edyar Puadopon 
*Evvod|éla{]; Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘Weihgeschenk von der Insel Chalke bei Rhodos’, 4. 

20 For discussion of empty space aniconism see Ch. 1. The category was introduced by Tryggve 
Mettinger in his No Graven Image? Israelite Aniconism in Tes Ancient Near Eastern Context (Stockholm 
1995), 19, with examples of empty space aniconism in the Near East at 100-13. For a further example in the 
Levant see the empty throne of the Sun, described in the De Dea Syria and discussed in Ch. 3 above. 

"2 This suggestion accords with Tryggve Mettinger’s primary view of the empty seat, see his No Graven 


Image?, 20. 
, 


Figure 4.18 Three- 
quarter view of the rock 
with seat of Zeus and 
Hekate, Chalke. 


FiGureE 4.19 Side 
view of the rock with 
seat of Zeus and 
Hekate, Chalke. 
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earlier, for the current trail to the top of the hill is probably similar, if not 
identical, to the ancient one that can be reconstructed thanks to the numerous 
terrace walls of polygonal and other isodomic masonry that run along the slopes 
of Chalke’s acropolis, the earliest of which can be dated to the sixth century Bc 
and others to Hellenistic times. The stone’s location and the seats’ orientation 
suggest that the rock was marked apart because of its specific traits and its relation 
to its environment. Perhaps the pottery shards that are still visible within the 
recesses on all sides of the boulder offer further evidence of the significance of the 
rock in the eyes of ancient visitors, who may have left these as offerings, as tokens 
of devotion. 

The placement of the seats of Zeus and Hekate—at the edge of the terrace and 
before the ancient acropolis is reached—is typical of a pattern emerging through 
this and the following chapter. Rocks inscribed with the name of Zeus are often 
to be found in liminal spaces. Hekate is the goddess of entryways and crossroads 
par excellence, particularly in Caria in Asia Minor where she was regarded a chief 
divinity." It was at the entrance to the Athenian acropolis that Alkamenes, the 
fifth-century BC master set up his Hekate Epipyrgidia,'” a masterpiece thought by 
Pausanias to be the first tripled image of the goddess and typically referred to asa 


2 J. R. Von Rudloff, Hekate in Ancient Greck Religion (Victoria, BC 1999), 92-3; S. I. Johnston, 
Restless Dead: Encounters Between the Living and the Dead in Ancient Greece (Berkeley, CA 1999), 205-11 
with further bibliography. Noteworthy in this discussion of a rock of Hekate before an entrance are the 
objects known as gullos, which are defined in Hesychios’ lexicon of the fifth or sixth century AD as stone 
cubes: yvAdds: xbBos, | rerpdycovos AlBos. The gulloi are mentioned in fifth-century BC regulations of the 
Molpoi, a musicians’ guild, from Miletos, for the cult of Apollo Delphinios; see F. Sokolowski, Lois 
sacrées de PAsie Mineure (Paris 1955), 129-35 no. 50 (particularly ll. 25-9). This text describes a procession 
to Apollo’s sanctuary in Didyma, in which the two gulloi were carried, one to be crowned, anointed, 
and placed next to Hekate before the gate—aap’ ‘Exdrny ray mpoader mvAéwv— probably at the entrance 
to the city of Miletus, and the other deposited ‘at the doors’ — emi @Jpas—apparently the entrance to the 
sanctuary in Didyma. There may be a reference here to cultic usage of portable stones in relation to 
Hekate and entryways in general. Nonetheless, as the gu/loi are not identified directly with divinities, 
their status and whether they could be regarded as analogous to cult statues is unclear. Furthermore, 
although the definition of the gullos as a stone is usually accepted (sce Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen 
Religion, 722; and LSJ s.v. yuades), Alfred Laumonier preferred the interpretation of these objects as 
baskets, following Hescychius’ and the Suda’s entries for the gilios, which is type of basket; see A. 
Laumonier, Les Cultes indigénes en Carie (Paris 1958), 574 n. 7- For further discussion of the text and the 
procession, G. Vollgraff, “De lege collegii cantorum Milesi’, Mnemosyne 46 (1918), 415-27; N. 
Robertson, ‘Government and Society at Miletus, 525-442 B.C’, Phoenix 41 (1987), 356-98; and F. 
Graf, ‘Pompai in Greece: Some Considerations about Space and Ritual in the Greek Polis’, in R. Hagg 
(ed.), The Role of Religion in the Early Greek Polis: Proceedings of the Third International Seminar on 
Ancient Greek Cult (Stockholm 1996), 55-65. 

% According to Pausanias 1. 22. 5 the statue stood ‘by the temple of the Wingless Nike’, although it is 
unclear where on the Nike bastion it would have been located. Alternatively, the statue could have been 
located by the Propylaia. See further M. D. Fullerton, “Hekate Epipyrgidia’, AA (1986), 669-75; and 
T. Kraus, Hekate (Heidelberg 1960), 95-6. 
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hekateion.'24 Like Alkamenes’ creation, Chalke’s double seat stands before the 
summit. Yet rather than greeting visitors on their ascent or descent, this monu- 
ment is tucked away at the very limit of the terrace that frames the central site 
above. As such, the site was doubly liminal, both in relation to the main cultic 
space and in relation to the terrace on which it is found. 

Somewhat more intriguing is the pairing of Zeus and Hekate in a single 
monument. The two gods have a special relationship in Hesiod’s Theggony, 
where Zeus is said to have honoured Hekate more than any other divinity,'?* 
but are otherwise infrequently attested side by side in a cultic context. Caria in 
Asia Minor, which, like Chalke, came under the influence of Rhodes, offers, 
however, a notable parallel for the association of the two gods.'”¢ Strabo, writing 
in the first century Bc, recorded that the two main sanctuaries of Stratonikeia, a 
Seleucid foundation in Caria,” were the shrine of Zeus Chrysaoreus and the 
temple of Hekate at the neighbouring Lagina.”* Similarly, in Carian epigraphic 
documents of the first centuries AD, Hekate is closely linked with the cult of Zeus 
at Panamara.'’?° The rock of Zeus and Hekate forms part of this same tradition, 
dominant in Asia Minor, in which the two divinities were associated in a variety 
of ways.'?° 


4 Pausanias 2. 30. 2. On bekateia, H. Sarien, ‘Hekate (addendum)’, LEMC (1992), vi/1. 985-1018, at 
to1s-16; and B. S. Ridgway, Hellenistic Sculpture, iti. The Styles of ca. 100-31 B.C. (Madison, Wis. 2002), 
145-50 with further bibliography. 

8 Hesiod, Theggony 411-52. 

'» Chalke appears to have been under Rhodian control from the fourth century BC at least until the third 
century AD; see Fraser and Bean, The Rhodian Peraea and Islands, 144-4, 154. In Caria, by contrast, Rhodes 
was predominant throughout the Hellenistic period; see G. Reger, ‘The Relations Berween Rhodes and 
Caria from 246-167 BC’, in V. Gabriclsen (ed.), Hellenistic Rhodes: Politics, Culture, and Society (Aarhus 
1999), 76-97, at 78-81; and R. Van Bremen, ‘Leon Son of Chrysaor and the Religious Identity of 
Stratonikeia in Caria’, in S. Colvin (ed.), The Greco-Roman East: Politics, Culture, Soaety (New York 
2004), 207~70 with further bibliography. 

'@ Foran overview of the city’s history with earlier bibliography, Van Bremen, ‘Leon Son of Chrysaor’. 

8 Strabo, Geography 14. 2. 25. In contrast to the well-known temple at Lagina with its ample architec- 
tural sculpture, the location of the temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, which was the centre of the religious 
organization of the Chrysaoreis, is debatable. For Hekate at Lagina sec Laumonier, Les Cultes indigenes en 
Carie, 344-425, and for temple and architectural sculpture, P. A. Webb, Hellenistic Architectural Sculpture: 
Figural Motifs in Western Anatolia and the Aegean Islands (Madison, Wis. 1996), 108-20; and B. S. 
Ridgway, Hellenistic Sculpture, ii. The Styles of ca. 200-100 B.C (Bristol 2000), 111-15 with further biblio- 
graphy. On Zeus Chrysaoreus, Laumonier, Les Cultes indigenes en Carie, 200-11; and on the Chrysaoreis, 
B. Dignas, Economy of the Sacred in Hellenistic and Roman Asia Minor (Oxford 2002), 63-4. 

2% See examples of this association in the epigraphic record in I.Stratonikeia 1028, SEG 28 (1978), 245 
no. 849 of the second century AD, honouring Hierokles son of Panaitios son of Thrason, where Zeus 
Panamaros is mentioned immediately before Hekate, and for further examples, Laumonier, Les Cutltes 
indigenes en Carie, 420-1. 

ve Similarly, on the association berween the nwo divinities in Asia Minor, Laumonier, Les Cultes 


indigenes en Carie, 424. 
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Returning to the slopes of Chalke’s ancient acropolis, it remains unclear how 
the seats were treated in religious practice. Were they kept empty at all times or 
were objects, possibly even representations of the divinities, placed on them 
during ritual? Given the size of these seats, it seems likely that people, possibly 
priests performing some religious function, sat upon them on occasion. Did a 
mortal adopt the mantle of the divinity, filling the role of substitute for the god in 
the course of cultic activities??! Was that individual even held to have been 
temporarily endowed with divine qualities during the ritual??? Reconstruction 
of cultic actuality at this site is bound to be highly speculative. The location of the 
rock at the edge of the terrace does suggest, however, that the rituals were 
performed by a small group. Far more certain is that the combination of mostly 
rough rock and carefully carved seat attests to perceptions of this boulder in the 
later centuries of Greek antiquity.’ Here Zeus and Hekate were present, at least 
potentially, here where a majestic double throne of two grand divinities was set 
against impressive views and lit by the rising sun. 


THE MINTED IMAGE OF THE ROCK IN THE TEMPLE 


Rocks were also represented on Greek coins. The relationship between these 
minted images of stones and ancient realia presents a new layer of complexity to 
our inquiry, for as we find time and again, what is being represented is not 
necessarily a reflection of reality. Yet while we may not be able to retrieve detailed 
actualities of cult from these coins and cannot know whether the stones repre- 
sented were genuinely rough or not, this numismatic imagery has a story to tell 
about the place of the aniconic stone in Graeco-Roman visual culture. From at 
least the early fifth century BC, statues of divinities were depicted on minted 
images in an open field; free-standing conical and round stones, by contrast, 
cannot be distinguished with certainty on Greek coins from the archaic and 
classical periods. An example of an ambiguous case is provided by coins from 


+ On the force of empty seats as sites where mortals could substitute for or be imbued with the divine, 
and the possible role of priests as mediators of the divine in aniconic cults, B. Gladigow, ‘Anikonische 
Kulte’, Handbuch religtonswissenschaftlicher Grundbegriffe (Stuttgart 1988), 1. 472-3. 

'82 Ritual cnthronment in Greek religion is attested in the Eleusinian mysteries and in the ecstatic 
initiation rites, referred to as thronosis and thronismos. Although Hekate is often conflated with the Great 
Mother, or Cybele, a divinity worshipped in such rites, given the location and configuration of the double 
seat at Chalke, it is unlikely that such rites took place here. On enthronement in Greek rituals see 
R. G. Edmonds III, ‘To Sit in Solemn Silence? Thronosis in Ritual, Myth, and Iconography’, AJP 127 
(2006), 347-66. 

°3 Notably, Wolfgang Reichel and Arthur Bernard Cook viewed the throne as pre-Hellenic: Reichel, 
Uber vorhellenische Gotterculte, 30-1; Cook, Zeus, i. 141-2. 
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Aphrodisias on the peninsula of Zephyrium in Cilicia of ¢.520-425 BC featuring a 
pyramidal form that is sometimes flanked by a pair of birds and sometimes by 
bunches of grapes. The female winged figure on the obverse of these coins, who 
holds a staff or a wreath, may imply that the represented pyramidal object is of 
religious significance, although its precise meaning and whether these are repre- 
sentations of stones remain unclear.'** Just as, however, statues of gods and 
goddesses had come by the Roman era to be pictured primarily within temples,'** 
so too stones are shown within roofed shrines in numismatic imagery of the later 
centuries of Greek antiquity. The aniconic was fully integrated into the general 
trends of Graeco-Roman visual culture, in parallel with the figurative. 

This imagery featuring stones within temples is still remarkable, however, for it 
runs counter to the prevalent perception of the Greek temple as the home of the 
figural statue of a god," a notion that gained support from the examples we have 
encountered so far, whereby cultic rocks were, at least to some extent, exposed to 
the open air. As we shall see, this apparent problem is resolved once we distin- 
guish between actualities and representation. These images constitute a visual 
rhetoric that rides the fine line between on the one hand, local traditions and 
identities and, on the other hand, participation in a broader Graeco-Roman 
visual culture. 

Minted representations of cultic rocks in temples were particularly prevalent in 
Roman provinces of the Near East, but are also found elsewhere.'” One notable 
example is provided by the series of coins from the age of Augustus to the reign 
of Caracalla that was issued in Paphos on the island of Cyprus, the site of the 
renowned temenos of Aphrodite that was described by Homer as the goddess’s 
home and the place where she took refuge after being caught in Ares’ arms under 
Hephaestus’ chains.’* In stark contrast to the Homeric corporeal vision of 
Aphrodite being bathed in her Cypriot home, the mint of Paphos issued coins 
featuring the shrine with a conical stone at its centre. (See, for example, 


™ See G. F. Hill, A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Lycaonia, Isauria, and Cilicia 
(London 1900), 96~7, pls. Xv.10-12, XVI.1-7. 

‘95 For the representation of temples and architectural forms on coins, L. Lacroix, Les Reproductions de 
statues sur les monnates grecques: la statuaire archaigue ct classique (Liege 1949), 17-19. On the meaning of this 
visual phenomenon in the Roman context, P. Stewart, Statues in Roman Society: Representation and Response 
(Oxford 2003), 208-14. 

8° A perception found in basic reference books such as W. Burkert, Greek Religion: Archaic and Classical 
(Oxford 1985), 89 and more recently, U. Sinn, Tempel: Typologie und Funktion’, ThesCRA (2005), iv. 87-100; 
and C. Leypold, ‘Tempel: Gestaltung und Nutzung der Innermraume’, ThesCRA (2005), iv. 100-12, at 107-8. 

87 P. Stewart, “‘Baetyls as Statues? Cult Images in the Roman Near East’, in Y. Z. Eliav, E. A. Friedland, 
and S. Herbert (eds.), The Sculptural Environment of the Roman Near East: Reflections on Culture, Ideology, 
and Power (Leuven 2008), 297-314; and see my analysis of some of the Near Eastern shrines, M. Gaifman, 
‘The Aniconic Image of the Roman Near East’, in T. Kaizer (ed.), The Variety of Local Religious Life in the 
Near East in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods (Leiden 2008), 37-72, at 7-67. 

8 Homer, Odyssey 8. 300-410. 
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FIGURE 4.20 Two sides 
of Coin of Caracalla with 
shrine of Aphrodite in 
Paphos on reverse 
(right). Copper, second 
to third century AD. 


Fig. 4.20.) In place of the familiar image of the sensual, irresistible goddess of 
love, the Paphians proclaimed the aniconic monument as the central visual 
feature of the sanctuary. 

The famed shrine of Aphrodite at Cyprus was part of the Greek world as 
envisioned by Homer in words," its physical reality, however, places this site 
specifically within Cypriot material culture, a tradition marked by its own par- 
ticularities and by an intricate mixture of influences from different cultures 
around the Mediterranean.'° The sanctuary, which dates back to the late 
Bronze Age, has an open court plan, whose form replicates most closely sanctu- 
aries of the eastern Mediterranean and Cyprus. Even when enlarged and altered 
substantially during the Roman period, the shrine retained the same basic layout 
that had distinguished it from the traditional Greek temple." 

Archaeological finds at this site also attest to the essentially Cypriot nature of 
the sanctuary. Until the late classical period the divinity worshipped here was 
defined in local terms—dedicatory inscriptions were, for example, written in 
Cypriot syllabic script that refers to Wanassa, ‘the Lady’. Only from the third 
century BC onwards was she named Aphrodite and/or Astarte, the Greek god- 
dess’s Near Eastern equivalent. The dedications, mostly of the Geometric to the 
Hellenistic periods, are primarily terracotta female figurines and jewellery, all of 


"8° For ancient perceptions of the site, F.G. Maier and V. Karageorghis, Paphos: History and Archaeology 
(Athens 1984), 358-75. 

“© For more recent discussion of Cypriot identities and their relation to the Mediterranean, A. T. Reyes, 
Archaic Cyprus: A Study of the Textual and Archaeological Evidence (Oxford 1994), Childs, “Le Role de 
chypre’; V. Karageorghis, H. Matthiaus, and S. Rogge (eds.), Cyprus: Religion and Society from the Late 
Bronze Age to the End of the Archaic Period: Proceedings of an International Symposium on Cypriote Archaeology 
(Mohnesce-Wamel 2005), and S. Fourrier and G. Grivaud (eds.), Identités croistes en un milieu mediterran- 
éen: le cas de Chypre (antiquité-Moyen Age) (Mont-Saint-Aignan 2006). 

“Maier, Paphos, 272-7. 
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which resemble other contemporary Cypriot images and objects characterized by 
a mixture of local visual traditions and Greck and Phoenician influences.'*? The 
sanctuary’s particular combination of, on the one hand, figural votives that allude 
to the identity of the divinity and, on the other hand, the aniconic stone blends 
effectively into the Cypriot religious landscape that can be witnessed at the 
analogous sanctuary of Agia Irini. In this shrine, located on the northern coast 
of the island, hundreds of terracotta figurines, mostly of the archaic period, were 
uncovered im situ, placed around an altar and a round natural stone. This arrange- 
ment, with no apparent figural image as the main cultic monument, suggested to 
the Swedish excavators in the early decades of the twenticth century that at Agia 
Irini the stone was the focal point of the cult of an unidentified divinity." The 
Paphian shrine may seem at odds with the idea of the home of laughter-loving 
Aphrodite envisioned by the Homeric image, but when considered within its 
immediate geographical context, the sanctuary is no longer anomalous, but rather 
corresponds with the general traits of a Cypriot site of worship. 

This tension between Hellenic traditions and the essentially local also 
characterizes Paphian coins. These issues participated in the long-standing 
Greek and Graeco-Roman practice of numismatic representations of monu- 
ments of cult, but at the same time they conveyed this site’s uniqueness. These 
coins feature a conical rock within a flat-roofed temple that can hardly be 
regarded as distinctly Greek or Roman. Furthermore, there are striking vari- 
ations from coin to coin: sometimes the conical stone has additional decora- 
tive elements at the top just below the roof, and sometimes it is plain; 
sometimes a tripartite structure is depicted with the stone at the taller central 
cella part (Fig. 4.21) and sometimes the rock is housed in a single room 


FIGURE 4.21 Reverse of Coin 
of Vespasian with shrine of 
Aphrodite in Paphos. Silver, 
76-77 AD. 


“2 Maier, Paphos, 182-3. 
" E. Sjéqvist, ‘Dic Kultgeschichte eines cyprischen Temenos’, Archiv fiir Religtonswissenschaft 30 (1932), 
308-59. 
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FiGureE 4.22 Reverse of Coin 
of Vespasian with shrine 
of Aphrodite in Paphos. 

Copper, 75-76 AD. 


located in an open court with slender columns, possibly candelabra, on cach 
side (Fig. 4.22). In some cases, the two side structures flanking the cella house 
what appears to be ritual implements, possibly incense burners.'** Many of 
these issues portray a semi-circular court before the cella, as well as other 
elements such as doves, stars, or a crescent above the shrine, and recall Bronze 
Age imagery.'** 

The existence of such variations, even among contemporaneous coins such as 
those illustrated above, both of which were issued under Vespasian, not only 
challenges the reflex to use the numismatic evidence as documentation for the 
reconstruction of the sanctuary, but also reveals that rather than providing 
accurate depictions of actualities, such images constitute visual statements on 
the nature of the site. These coins provide minted emblems of the shrine that 
contrast with the familiar pedimented Graeco-Roman temple. The images assert 
the shrine’s uniqueness and local nature, and could be interpreted as evocations 
of the sanctuary’s antiquity, at least by viewers familiar with Bronze Age im- 
ages.'** The one element that recurs consistently throughout this visual rhetoric is 
the conical stone within the flat-roofed structure. Yet the archaeological evidence 
indicates that there was no permanent walled building for the stone, which led 


4 See e.g. coin of Caracalla in Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Cyprus, 87 no. 60 
pl. XvIL.8. 

45M. Price and B. L. Trell, Coins and Their Cities: Architecture on the Ancient Coins of Greece, Rome, and 
Palestine (London 1977), 14.7; K. Butcher, Roman Provincial Coins: An Introduction to the ‘Greek Imperials’ 
(London 1988), 59. 

6 Price and Trell, Coins and Their Cities, 147; Butcher, Roman Provincial Coins, 59. 
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Franz Maier, the archaeologist who excavated at the site, to suggest that in 
practice the stone was kept in a temporary canopy-like structure.'*” 

The significance of shelter becomes even clearer when we turn again to Tacitus’ 
description of the sanctuary that we encountered in Ch. 3.'** The Roman histor- 
ian does not describe a flat-roofed home for the stone, but rather, in contrast to 
the coins, emphasizes that though the place of the rites is outside, it is never wet 
with rain. While Tacitus presents the sanctuary as a locus of inexplicable phe- 
nomena of nature, these coins offer a different image of the site. By depicting the 
stone in a roofed structure, they formalized the singular object, and rendered it 
analogous to a figural statue that in this period was typically shown within a 
temple with a gabled roof. The stone is worthy of protection, just like a precious 
statue. At the same time, the flat-roofed structure contrasts with the classic 
Graeco-Roman temple and thereby further asserts its uniqueness. The stone is 
both analogous to and distinct from the figural statue. 

The framed aniconic stone has become an icon. In contrast to the stone at the 
Athenian Crossroads Shrine where the deity remained anonymous, the enshrined 
stone on these coins is not only related to a particular divinity, but is the 
quintessential element of the minted emblem of the cult of Paphian Aphrodite. 
We do not know for certain whether Aphrodite’s stone was maintained in its 
original rough state, and yet from the apparently singular and unique monument 
that attracted the attention of Tacitus, who commented on the unknown reasons 
for its veneration," it has become a recognizable, symmetrical, geometric form 
that was replicated time and again in imagery, and whose purpose was the 
representation of Paphos and the entire island of Cyprus.'° The iconic force of 
this image is substantiated by its replication on coins and gems produced outside 
Cyprus,'®' where in certain instances we see the familiar image accompanied by 
the label ‘J7A®@] A’, the Paphian, in the vacant space within the semicircular 
court.'*? Here is evidence that the aniconic stone in the roofed temple had been 
adopted into a long-standing tradition whereby monuments of cults were repli- 
cated outside their place of origin as a way of asserting visually religious and 
political affiliations between different cities across the Greek world.’ 


47 Mater, Paphos, 98. 

8 Tacitus, Histories 2. 3. 

49 J. L. Myres, “The Black Stone on the Site of the Paphian Temple at Kouklia’, BSA 41 (1940-5), 97-8. 

‘8° Under Roman dominion the mint of Nea Paphos, the new capital city that was built next to Old 
Paphos under the Prolemies, became the issuer of coins for Cyprus; see Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in 
the British Museum: Cyprus, p. lxxxi and Maier, Paphos, 249-50. 

81 See Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Cyprus, pp. cxxvii-cxxx; pl. xxv. 

182 Tbid., pl. XXVI1.7. 

8 For this phenomenon in the classical period, M. Gaifman, ‘Statue, Cult and Reproduction’, AH 29 
(2006), 258-79; for the analogous case of the Ephesian Artemis in the Roman period, J. S. Elsner, ‘The 
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FiGure 4.23 Two sides 
of Coin of Tiberius in 
honour of Drusus. Zeus 
Salaminoi and stone of 
Aphrodite of Paphos on 
reverse (right). Copper, 
first century AD. 


The representation of an ancient stone within a temple in antiquity, or at least 
at the time when the shrine was under Roman rule, thus made a twofold visual 
affirmation—of local tradition and of membership of the broader world of 
Graeco-Roman visual culture. This duality is particularly apparent on coins that 
display the aniconic and the figural together. For example, on an issue of the first 
century AD (Fig. 4.23), we see the Paphian stone in its temple next to a bearded 
male figure in a chiton and himation. This figure can readily be identified as Zeus 
and is usually interpreted as a visual reference to the Cypriot cult of the god in 
Salamis.’ The coins present us with two iconic images side by side: the towering 
figure of Zeus, whose garments accentuate his movement and Graeco-Roman 
naturalism and, next to him, a relatively smaller aniconic conical stone framed by 
its shrine. Each representation in its own right and the combined image all 
proclaim Cypriot characteristics of the first century AD: the island is presented 
as partaker in the broader visual contemporary lingua franca and at the same time 
it maintains its distinctive inherited traditions. 

Representations of an aniconic stone in a temple are also attested beyond the 
shores of Cyprus, primarily on coins minted in the Levant,'*> the region that, as 
we have seen in the previous chapter, was already reputed in antiquity for its 


Origins of the Icon: Pilgrimage, Religion, and Visual Culture in the Roman East as “Resistance” to the 
Centre’, in S. E. Alcock (ed.), The Roman Empire in the East (Oxford 1997), 178-99. 

154 For this identification, based on the centrality of Salamis and its shrine of Zeus, Hill, Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins in the British Museum: Cyprus, pp. cxxvi-cxxvii. 

‘88 Notably, coins of Asia Minor, specifically issues from Perge and other cities in Pamphylia and Pisidia 
that are related to the cult of Artemis of Pergaia, are often labelled as images of the ‘betyl’ of Artemis within 
a temple, as for example at B. V. Head, I. N. Svoronos, and A. M. Cresap, Historia Numorum: A Manual of 
Greek Numismatics (new and 1st US edn.; Chicago 1967), 702, 709. This scholarly tradition could suggest 
that the object in the temple is aniconic. The portrayed object is not, however, non-figural; the carliest 
issues show a schematized image of a seated goddess in a throne and wearing a kalathos. Later versions 


FiGureE 4.24. Two sides 
of Coin of Antoninus 
Pius from Seleukia 
Pieria. Temple of Zeus 
Kasios on reverse (right). 
Copper, second 

century AD. 
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traditions of litholatry.'** Noteworthy among these coins are Emesene issues 
with the stone of Elagabalus, accompanied in front or above by an eagle, shown 
within a pedimented temple.'*” Here the object that was described by Greek and 
Roman authors as the quintessential embodiment of the ‘other is presented 
within a familiar Graeco-Roman temple, and consequently as the legitimate 
counterpart to the figural statue. 

Similarly, imperial issues from Seleukia Pieria on the Syrian coast feature a 
large conical object within a four-pillared pedimented shrine with the label ‘Zeus 
Kasios’ (Fig. 4.24).'* While the precise relationship between the minted image 
and physical reality is uncertain, these issues undoubtedly celebrated the nearby 
native cult of Zeus of Mount Kasios. The object within the shrine—whether 
the mountain itself, or a stome—can be understood as a reference to local 
elements of the cult," particularly given its resemblance to other Near Eastern 
contemporaries such as the coins of Emesa. Once again, the essentially native is 
allotted a legitimate place among the variety of cultic monuments of the Roman 
Empire.'*° 


feature the crowned head of the goddess at the top of a conical relief that depicts dancers and worshippers 
of the goddess. Whereas the outline of the object in the temple gives the impression that it is non-figural, 
comparison with other examples suggests that the coin is simply a worn version of the same type; see 
O. Somay, “Artemis Pergaia’, MDAI(I) 19/20 (1969/70), 289-98. 

‘86 On this perception, and for discussion of coins of the Nabatean god Dushara, some of which do not 
portray the aniconic object in a temple, Gaifman, ‘Aniconic Image of the Roman Near East’, 58-60. 

"7 Price and Trell, Coins and Their Cities, 167-70. For changes in the meaning of the Semitic cult in 
Graeco-Roman context, F. Millar, The Roman Near East, 31B.C.-A.D.337 (Cambridge, Mass. 1993), 304-8. 

‘* For further discussion, K. Butcher, Coinage in Roman Syria: Northern Syria, 64 BC-AD 253 (London 
2004), 413-25. 

' Millar, Roman Near East, 257-8. As noted by Fergus Millar, the question of the object remains open. 
For different opinions, Wroth, Catalogue of the Greck Coins in the British Museum: Galatia, Cappadocia, and 
Syria, pp. lxxi-lxxii; and Cook, Zeus, ii. 981-2. 

‘« For a similar interpretation, Stewart, “Bactyls as Statues?’, 300-1. 


Figure 4.25 Casts of a 
coin from the Athenian 
Agora of the first century 
Ab. On the obverse (left) 
a male god, either Zeus 
or Poseidon; on the 
reverse (right) a stone 
within a temple. 
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Although the image of the stone in the temple is found primarily in the Levant and 
the Eastern Mediterranean, it is also encountered as the emblem of one Greek city, 
Chalkis of Euboea. Coins issued by the local mint during the reign of Nero feature 
on the reverse a conical stone within a pedimented ionic temple, and on the obverse 
either a head of Hera, or a dolphin and trident.'*' The relationship between this 
series of minted images and cultic realities is uncertain. The rock on the Chalkidean 
coins may also be shown on second-century AD emissions from this city that feature 
the goddess sitting on a stone.’ The idea that the earlier coins portray Hera’s stone 
is based solely on numismatic evidence and therefore remains speculative. Whatever 
the case may be, not only in places like Thespiai in Pausanias’ Greece, but also in the 
numismatic record from Euboean Chalkis, we find evidence that Greeks under 
Roman rule regarded certain stones as objects of veneration and presented them 
as sacred objects of worship analogous to figural statues. 

The problems of attribution for another series of coins could point to an 
additional role for the image of the enshrined stone. A coin found in the 
Athenian Agora and dated to the first century AD features on the obverse a 
bearded man reported in the original publication of the coin to be accompanied 
by a trident, and on its reverse a stone in a flat-roofed structure and the label 
‘Chalki-deon’ (Fig. 4.25).'® Given findspot, label, and identification of the image 
as the god of the sea, the coin, like other similar issues, was originally interpreted 
as an issue minted by the people of Chalkis of Euboea.'* Similar coins, however, 
with the image of a conical stone in a flat-roofed temple on the reverse and a 


161 Picard, Chalcis et la Confédération eubéenne, 125; and Burnett et al., Roman Provincial Coinage, i. 270-1 
nos. 1351, 1354. Note that Olivier Picard insists that the architectural structure is a baldaquin, whereas the 
editors of Roman Provincial Coinage describe it as a temple. 

“2 Picard, Chalcis et la Confédération eubéenne, 120, 125; De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen 
Gitter, 61. 

‘8 I have not seen the original and follow the publication, J. H. Kroll and A. S. Walker, The Greek Coins 
(Princeton, NJ 1993), 211 no. 621a. 

1 Picard, Chalcis et la Confédération eubtenne, 127. 
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nearly identical bearded male figure identified as Zeus on the obverse, have been 
classified as Syrian issues minted in the first century BC by a city known as Chalkis 
ad Libanium, north of Damascus. '* If this attribution is correct, then these issues 
confirm the adoption of this image of the stone by Greeks of the Levant.'*¢ 

The debate regarding the series exemplified by the coin found in the Athenian 
Agora revolves around the question of whether the figure on the obverse is 
Poseidon, which would suggest Euboean origins, or Zeus, which would place 
it in the Levant. In the light of the uncertainties that accompany worn coins, 
identification must remain speculative and the attribution of this entire group of 
coins is unclear.‘*’ If, however, some of those coins with the image of a stone in 
the flat-roofed shrine bearing the name of the Chalkideans were issued in the 
Levant, while others were issued in mainland Greece, then it is possible that 
the people of different poleis all named ‘Chalkis’ asserted their affiliation through 
the minting of the image of a similar aniconic monument,’ just as images of cult 
statues were deployed in a similar manner.'® 

The minting of an image could have consequences far beyond its original 
temporal context. In 1913 a black, conical, natural stone was identified as the 
famous object of veneration at Paphos that had been depicted on the coins from 
Cyprus that we have discussed, an attribution based partly on the stone’s resem- 
blance to the minted image of the rock,'” partly on the agreement of its appear- 
ance with ancient literary accounts that described Aphrodite’s rock as a conical 
object resembling a boundary marker or meta, and partly on the implicit, but 
unproven assumption that Aphrodite’s stone was kept unwrought.'” As a result 
this carly twenticth-century find made its way into the archaeological museum of 
the site. There visitors to the local museum of Palaipafos (Kouklia) today can view 
a stone that is described as Aphrodite’s ancient image (Fig. 4.26), although, 


‘6 Wroth, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria, 279 no. 1. 
There are two cities in Syria known as Chalkis; the coin could also be attributed to Chalkis ad Belum. 

‘6 For interpretation of the Levantine issues of Chalkis as reflections of an indigenous cult, T. Kaizer, 
‘Kingly Priests in the Roman Near East’, in O. Hekster and R. Fowler (eds.), Imaginary Kings: Royal 
Images in the Ancient Near Enst, Greece and Rome (Stuttgart 2005), 177-92, at 187-8 with carlier 
bibliography. 

‘© Notably, in A. Burnett ct al., Roman Provincial Coinage, i. 269, the coins of this type are not listed as 
issues of Chalkis in Eubea. For the argument against this position, with earlier references for this debate 
that goes back to the cighteenth century, see Picard, Chalcis et la Confederation enbéenne, 125; and H. Seyrig, 
‘Numismatique supposée de Chalcis au Liban’, Syria 12 (1931), 323-4. And for an earlier account of this 
debate, De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Gotter, 61, with earlicr references to the discussion. 

' On Greck identities in the Levant, Millar, Roman Near East, 256-8. 

‘ On the force of replications of monuments of cult in affirming political alliances, Gaifman, ‘Statue, 
Cult and Reproduction’. 

7 Myres, ‘Black Stone’. 

'" Tacitus, Histories 2. 3; Servius ad Aeneidem 1. 720, ‘apud Cyprios Venus in modum umbilici, vel ut 
quidam volunt, metac colitur’. See Ch. 3 for full quotation and further discussion. 
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FiGuRE 4.26 Stone displayed as the Paphian Stone of Aphrodite. Paphos, Archaeological Museum. 
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beyond these resemblances, there is no way to assess the validity of this claim. This 
is no story of survival; rather, the displayed stone drives home the remarkable force 
of ancient visual culture. When coupled to that carly twentieth-century instinct to 
reconstruct a lost past, the discovery of this object enabled a modern-day replica- 
tion of a two-dimensional minted emblem that, in turn, depicted a three-dimen- 
sional ancient relic. These coins had become a vehicle for the revival of a lost 
aniconic object that would then be admired by viewers according to modern-day 
sensitivities. 

With the early twentieth-century discovery we return from minted emblems to 
the physical rough rocks with which we began. Each of the rocks we have seen, 
whether in ancient Thera, Athens, or on the island of Chalke, was located in a 
liminal space, all were in the open air, and all were in a peripheral position in 
relation to the central cults of the polis. Furthermore, to the degree that we can 
reconstruct the rituals and religious experiences that they afforded, these appear 
to have been mostly of small scale and practised on behalf of individuals or small 
groups. While we may see each of these rocks fitting larger patterns in Greek 
cultic practices, the manner in which they were treated suggests that their 
meaning was first particular to their specific location and materiality. 

In contrast to this cultic reality as attested in Thera as early as ¢.700 BC, the 
adoption of stones as minted emblems emerged only relatively late in Greek 
antiquity, mostly when Greeks came under Roman rule and were in close contact 
with non-Greeks."”? It is in the light emitted by such cultural interaction between 
different local traditions that we may discern the replication of the singular stone 
whose meaning is primarily local, and its transformation into a recognizable 
geometric form. As we have seen not only in the case of Cyprus, where the 
veneration of the stone appears as part of a local Cypriot tradition, but also in 
Euboean Chalkis, where self-identification coincided with participation in the 
common Graeco-Roman culture of the day, the stone within a roofed temple 
became emblematic of particular localities. And while the minted image rendered 
obsolete the materiality of the object that it purported to replicate, these numis- 
matic depictions also preserved these very stones, so much so that one could be 
‘revived’ by modern-day archaeological practices. 


2 On the local civic role of coins in the Roman East, K. Harl, Civic Coins and Civic Politics in the Roman 
East, A.D. 180-275, (Berkeley, Calif. 1987). 
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Standing Stelai 


What do archaeological finds tell us about aniconic standing stones in their 
variety of geometric forms? Are there particular contexts and cults in which we 
are more likely to find stelai that were worshipped by ancient Greeks? Can we 
detect certain patterns or recurring features in our records? Is there an affinity 
between such wrought monuments and the completely unwrought? These issues 
are explored in the ensuing pages, but our ancient sources also raise another 
question. As we saw in Ch. 2 and 3, both Herodotos’ description of herms that 
originated in primeval antiquity and Pausanias’ reference to square-shaped agal- 
mata in his description of Achaian Pharai, speak to an ancient perception that 
herms shared certain traits with some form of aniconism.' These ancient authors 
invite us to consider possible resemblances between the semi-figural and the 
standing stone, in particular when the two types are found in analogous cultic 
contexts and/or have similar functions. 

When we explore these questions in this chapter, we shall encounter difficulties 
already familiar from our examination of rough rocks—the identification of a 
given object as an aniconic monument and the distinction between a dedication 
and a marker of divine presence in its own right. And, like unshaped natural 
stones, columns and stelai could also function as types of altar and platforms of 
ritual. Free-standing rectangular or columnar pillars have, however, their own 
distinctive features. In contrast to their unwrought counterparts, their primary 
import is derived not only from their inherent material traits, but also from their 
upright shape, a form that would render them likely candidates to serve as spatial 
markers. Effectively, any standing stone could be used to demarcate space and its 
specific meaning would be dependent on its location: when placed in a gymna- 
sium or other settings for athletic competitions a stele would typically serve as a 
turning post, a goal for foot, horse, and chariot races; at the edge of a plot of land 
it would normally function as a oros, a boundary marker; and atop a tomb it 
would often designate a place of burial.2 The possible role of a given standing 


1 Herodotos 2. 51. 4; Pausanias 7. 22. 1-4. 

2 On the stelai as nurning post, E. Mcgowan, ‘Tomb Marker and Turing Post: Funerary Columns in 
the Archaic Period’, AJA 99 (1995), 615-32; as a horos, H. T. Wade-Gery, ‘Horos’, Melanges Gustave Glotz 
(Paris 1932), ii. 877-87; and as a burial marker, C. Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Reading’ Greek Death: To the End of 


the Classical Period (Oxford 1995), 108-40. 
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FiGuReE 5.1 Stele of Chiron, 
Poseidonia, 550-500 BC, 
sandstone H: 119 cm. 


stone as designator of a point within a particular space need not exclude the 
possibility that the pillar also signalled the presence of the divine and may have 
been worshipped. Such multiplicity of roles is attested in other types of monu- 
ment: notably, herms demarcated spaces and, at the same time, signalled Hermes’ 
presence and were recipients of worship. 

This possible function of a standing stone as a spatial marker layers our 
investigations with further complexity, for one tends to assume that a given 
stele was probably a designator of a significant location at a particular place. 
Take for instance an archaic monolithic sandstone from the urban sanctuary of 
Poseidonia, today’s Paestum.? The stele, which measures 119 cm in height, was 


> For a general overview of this Achaian colony, first settled by the people of Sybaris in ¢.600 BC, 
J. G. Pedley, Paestum: Greeks and Romans in Southern Italy (London 1990). 
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FiGuRe §.2 Drawing of the stele of 
Chiron, Poseidonia. 


20 cm. 


10 


uncovered by Italian excavations in 1907 east of the so-called Basilica—an archaic 
temple identified as a shrine of Hera—and a building known as the Water Clock. 
In 1948 Margherita Guarducci published a full account of the stone, originally 
found inserted in the ground (Figs. 5.1-2), in which she showed that the retro- 
grade inscription is of the latter half of the sixth century Bc and names Chiron in 
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the genitive, an alternative to the earlier reading of the name as Poseidon.* Based 
on the stele’s upright form, the text’s genitive case, and the implicit assumption, 
which is grounded in attested Greek practices, that there was no need for the 
inscription ‘sores in order for the stele to function as a boundary marker, 
Guarducci classified this piece as a horos of Chiron’s shrine. She explained the 
presence of the cult of this mythological teacher among the Greeks of the West by 
noting possible connections between the centaur’s mythological homeland Thes- 
saly and southern Italy via the Argolid. As a boundary marker the upright stone 
would not have been a primary recipient of cult, but it would have had an 
essential role in constructing the physical limits of the divinity’s space, which 
was to be kept pure.’ The name in the genitive would have indicated that the 
shrine’s borderline was under Chiron’s tutelage. 

Guarducci’s interpretation is often accepted, but not always without qualifica- 
tion.® Other than the stele itself, there is no evidence for a shrine of Chiron in 
archaic Poseidonia. The stele’s genitive inscription may have indicated a posses- 
sion of Chiron, suggesting that this stele was a gift to the god, rather than a 
boundary marker. Or, as Chiron is attested as a personal name,’ the inscription 
may have referred to a certain individual whose ties to the site were asserted by 
the monument. Alternatively, given that genitive and nominative inscriptions 
were interchangeable in certain contexts, as we saw in the previous chapter, and if 
we assume that the name Chiron refers to a divinity, the stele may have marked 
out its very location as belonging to Chiron, and thereby signalled his potential 
divine presence. And the stone may have been conceived both as a gift to the god 
and as a marker of his presence. 

The problems exemplified by Chiron’s stele, and also encountered elsewhere in 
our examination of material finds, demonstrate a simple, but central point to this 
inquiry —one monument may have had different functions, and these roles were 
not necessarily mutually exclusive. In order to determine original ancient mean- 
ing we will often need to consider the broader context. At the same time, 
ambiguities encountered in the case of Chiron’s stele prompt us to go beyond 
an object’s cultic functions and consider questions of visual effect, even when we 
are faced with a relatively small monument that can hardly be regarded as 
particularly impressive or visually arresting. Whether a oros or not, Chiron’s 


* M. Guarducci, ‘Cippo arcaico col nome di Chirone’, Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincet. 
Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita (1948), 185-92, which I follow here. 

5 S. G. Cole, Landscapes, Gender, and Ritual Space: The Ancient Greek Experience (Berkeley, Calif. 2004), 
37-50. 

¢ For acceptance of this interpretation, L. Dubois, Inscriptions grecques dialectales de Grande Grece: 
Colonies Achéennes (Geneva 2002), 66-7; and Cole, Landscapes, Gender, and Ritual Space, 42.0. 53, but 
note M. H. Hansen etal., An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis (Oxford 2004), 288, where the authors 
of the entry for Poseidonia cite the stele, but are unsure whether it should be regarded as a horas. 

7 LSAG 252. 
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stele would have risen about seventy centimetres above ground, and the inscribed 
name would have directed the eye downwards, towards the soil. The simple stone 
would have affirmed the connection between ‘Chiron’ and its specific location, 
just as the Theran rock inscriptions that we saw in the previous chapter rendered 
particular names integral to an otherwise unaltered landscape. Unlike its rupestral 
counterparts and despite its non-monumental scale, in its original setting the stele 
with its simple geometric form asserts human intervention by demarcating the 
site in ancient Poseidonia. 

Taking our cues from the example of Chiron’s stele, when we examine a variety 
of free-standing stones in different geometric shapes that may have functioned as 
aniconic markers of divine presence, we will attempt to assess cultic functions 
based on the available information, as well as the visual force of geometric forms 
and epigraphy. We shall begin with two sites in southern Italy, a region with a 
particularly rich record of standing stelai. Taking the settlements of Greeks in the 
West as our point of departure, we shall return to phenomena already emerging 
in this study, namely, the deployment of standing stones in cults pertaining to the 
continuity of the household and the correlation between specific shape and 
locality, along with a sophisticated play with epigraphy. In the final part of this 
chapter we shall consider the possible affinity between the semi-figural and the 
fully geometric in religious experience. 

Throughout this chapter we shall encounter certain resemblances between 
wrought stones and rough rocks on the one hand and wrought stones and 
semi-figural monuments on the other, and yet the cut stone that originally 
stood inserted in the ground holds its own. The simple verticality of this monu- 
ment underscores its capacity to set apart a specific space. When inscribed with 
the name of a divinity and deliberately erected in its original position, the 
standing stone declared the tie between a place and a deity whose precise 
appearance was left undefined. 


FIELDS OF STELAI IN SOUTHERN ITALY 


We begin with southern Italy, a region where the great number of standing stones 
in cultic contexts, including Chiron’s stele from ancient Poseidonia but, in par- 
ticular, the ‘fields of stones’—clusters of standing stones of different types and 
known in the Italian literature as campi di stele*’—have led to the observation that 


* D, Adamestcanu, ‘“Apyo: Af60c” a Metaponto’, in G. Novak et al. (eds.), Adriatica prachistorica et 
antiqua (Zagreb 1970), 307-24; B. Bergquist, ‘A Particular Wester Greck Cult Practice?’, Opuscula 
Atheniensia 19:3 (1992), 41-7; G. Boetto, ‘Ceppi litici “Sacri” ¢ aulti aniconici a Metaponto ¢ a Locri’, 
Archeologia Subacquea 2 (1997), sI-64; and, in particular, D. Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler fiir die Gotter: 
Weihgeschenkgattungen in westgriechischen Stadtheilignimern (Wiesbaden 2002). 
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non-figural monuments are characteristic of Greek shrines of the West.’ Before we 
take a closer look at two of these ‘fields’, we should consider the possibility that the 
existence of such distinctive practices in various Hellenic sites that neighboured 
Punic settlements may have resulted from some kind of non-Greek influence. 

Let us turn first to another case where a similar question arises regarding the 
possible non-Greek roots of the adoption of standing stones in cult. At the site of 
Kommos on the southern coast of Crete ongoing archacological works under the 
direction of Joseph Shaw revealed a shrine active from ¢.1020 BC to ¢.160/170 AD." 
In 1979, excavators uncovered a structure that was composed of three relatively 
small upright stones that had been inserted into a larger sandstone block and 
placed in so-called Temple B, a building constructed in ¢.800 Bc.'! Close examin- 
ation of the blocks suggests that they did not support another structure, but were 
free-standing. This curious tripartite object was placed in the temple when it was 
built, and was aligned with a hearth in front and a wooden feature, possibly a 
wooden bowl, behind (Fig. 5.3). After c.760 BC, when additional hearths were 
installed in Temple B, a shield was positioned behind the pillars, a small bronze 
horse together with an Egyptian faience figurine of the war goddess Sekhmet were 
firmly placed between the middle and southernmost pillars, and a male faience 
figurine was wedged between the central and northernmost pillars. Altogether, 
the so-called Tripillar Shrine appears to have been a focal point of a local cult in 
the eighth and seventh centuries BC, prior to the partial abandonment of Kommos 
in £.600 BC.” 

Finding an explanation for Kommos? Tripillar Shrine proves challenging, 
for in contrast to Cyprus, for example, where as we saw in the previous 
chapter there is more than one sanctuary in which a stone seems to have been 
an object of worship, nothing similar to the Tripillar Shrine has been identified 
elsewhere in Crete. Nor are there comparable cases among the Greek examples 
reviewed in this chapter.'* Joseph Shaw found the closest comparanda 


° Bergquist, ‘Particular Western Greek Cult Practice”; Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler, 189-90. 

© J, W. Shaw, M. C. Shaw, and P. J. Anderson, Kommos IV: The Greek Sanctuary, 2 vols. (Princeton, NJ 
2000); J. W. Shaw, Kemmes: A Minoan Harbor Town and Greek Sanctuary in Southern Crete (Athens 2006). 

') The average width of each of the pillars is ¢.20 cm; the base is 35 cm high; and the central and one side 
pillar would have risen 35 cm above the block, while the southernmost pillar would have risen 20 cm above 
the base. On the dimensions, J. W. Shaw, ‘Phoenicians in Southern Crete’, AJA 93 (1989), 165-83, at 168. 
Further on the location and context of the structure, J. W. Shaw, ‘Excavations at Kommos (Crete) During 
1979°, Hesperia 49 (1980), 207-57; Shaw, “Phoenicians in Southern Crete’; Shaw et al., Kommos IV, i. 20-3. 

® Further on the hiatus between Temple B and Temple C, which was built on top of Temple B 
in ¢.375 BC, see Shaw et al., Kommos IV, i. 36-7. 

» The tripartite stele of the Nymphs discussed below also has three parts, but the similarities with the 
Tripillar Shrine end there, for the stele of the Nymphs is dated to the third century Bc, does not consist of 
separate blocks attached to a base, and is from the heartland of Arkadia. 
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FIGURE $.3 
Isometric view 
of Temple B, 
Kommos. 
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in images carved on stelai from Punic tophet, sacred precincts for burials of 
children, which featured three pillars placed upon a base in a cultic setting. 
With the rich finds of Phoenician pottery from Kommos of the Geometric 
and archaic periods in mind, he concluded that the Tripillar Shrine was 
inspired by Phoenician traditions, or may even have been set up by 
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Phoenician merchants who did not settle at the site, but passed through 
frequently." 

This interpretation is often accepted, and yet is still somewhat problematic, for 
as Shaw points out, the Punic parallels he cites postdate the Tripillar Shrine by 
some four hundred years.'* It is possible that the choice of this particular 
structure was inspired by Phoenician traditions that are simply invisible in our 
records. As Gail Hoffman has argued, however, the lack of close contemporary 
parallels calls for caution.'* The story behind the Tripillar Shrine remains unclear. 
Still, given that Kommos was an active trading post at this time and hence served 
merchants passing through, and assuming that Phoenician traders were respon- 
sible for at least some of the Phoenician materials found in Kommos, it seems 
possible that the Tripillar Shrine served both locals and merchants of different 
ethnicities.'? The Egyptian figurine that was wedged in between the pillars at 
some point in the history of the shrine is further indication of such non-Hellenic 
presence. If we are to envision the sanctuary of Kommos as a place that attracted 
both locals and foreigners, then we may see here the non-figural at the heart of 
intercultural interactions afforded by the shrine. 

Despite the difficulties it poses, the archaic sanctuary at the Cretan trading post 
is a helpful point of comparison when we consider those south Italian sanctuaries 
with numerous standing stones. In contrast to Crete, in southern Italy there 
existed an essentially Hellenic tradition of setting up stones in sanctuaries. Where 
the identity of the god(s) worshipped at the Tripillar Shrine in Crete is unclear, in 
our south Italian examples, inscribed texts suggest that the named gods are 
Greek. More specifically, the camspi di stele in particular may have been inspired 
by the Punic tophet that, like its Greek counterparts, is a sacred space marked out 
by standing stones. Superficial resemblance between Punic and Greek sites must 
not, however, obscure their differences. The Punic tophet was a sacred area where 
a variety of stones were erected atop deposits of urns and bones of children; in 
other words, the tophet was a burial site and hence fundamentally distinct from 
our Greek sanctuaries where no human bones have been found.'® One cannot 


“ Shaw, ‘Phoenicians in Southern Crete’, 176-80, 182; Shaw et al., Komoos IV, i. 27, 711-12. 

's J. Boardman, ‘Al Mina and History’, OJA 9 (1990), 169-90, at 184; O. Negbi, ‘Early Phoenician 
Presence in the Mediterranean Islands: A Reappraisal’, AJA 96:4 (1992), 599-615, at 609; M. Prent, Cretan 
Sanctuaries and Cults: Continuity and Change from Late Minoan IIIC to the Archaic Period (Leiden 2005), 
236-7; but also Shaw, ‘Phoenicians in Southern Crete’, 178. 

© G. L. Hoftman, Imports and Immigrants: Near Eastern Contacts with Iron Age Crete (Ann Arbor 1997), 
175-6. 

Hoffman rightly cautions against equating pots with people, but despite even the greatest scepticism, 
she would agree that the site was a trading post; see her Imports and Immigrants, 176. 

* See e.g. the tophet of Mozia in Sicily, S. Moscati, ‘Iconismo e Aniconismo nelle pit: Antiche Stele 
Puniche’, Oriens Antiquus 8 (1969), 59-67; and for further examples, E. Lipinski, Inneraria Phoenicia 
(Leuven 2004). 
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rule out the possible impact of local indigenous or Punic traditions on Hellenic 
shrines, and yet, as we shall see by looking at two specific cases in conjunction 
with examples from different parts of the Greek world, practices among the 
Greeks of the West are consistent with those encountered in other parts of the 
Greek world. 

Our first case is the so-called area sacra of Metapontum, the central sacred 
precinct of the Achaian colony that was settled in ¢.600 BC and lay between the 
Baseno and Bradano rivers on the Jonic coast of Basilicata. This part of the city, 
which comprised three peripteral temples and numerous public monuments 
(Fig. 5.4), was a site of worship from the time of the foundation of the polis 
down to the Hellenistic period.?° Italian archaeological works in this area, pri- 
marily in the mid-1960s and during the 1970s, uncovered the remains of hundreds 
of stones and stelai deposited here from the earliest dates of the settlement in the 
late seventh century Bc and throughout the archaic and classical periods.’ 

Daphni Doepner’s meticulous study of the area sacra established that one 
particular type was a recurrent form, known as the cavetto-stele (see Fig. 5.5). 
This stele, crowned with a concave moulding and rectangular flat abacus and first 
attested here in the second quarter of the sixth century BC, was set up for 
centuries as a meaningful monument in its own right, rather than as support 
for other objects.?? Doepner’s typology reveals a distinctive local visual tradition 
that evolved from a preference for monumentality in the archaic period to a 
fondness for smaller dimensions that are less than life-size in the classical era.”* 
These stelai, erected at the city’s main religious precinct, took their place as part 
of a broad range of types of monument that included rectangular simpler stelai, 
natural rocks, stems of anchors, as well as natural stones from the rivers nearby, 
some of which recall the shape of fish and dolphins. Non-figural objects were 
found next to numerous three-dimensional figural images and two-dimensional 


'* Daphni Doepner reaches a similar conclusion and argues for a Hellenic nature of this practice in 
southern Italy; see her Steine und Pftiler, 190. On cultural exchanges in southern Ttaly, I. Malkin, 
‘The Colonial Middle Ground: Greek, Etruscan, and Local Elites in the Bay of Naples’, in C. Lyons and 
J. K. Papadopoulos (cds.), The Archaeology of Colonialism (Los Angeles 2002). 

2» Generally on the site and the area, D. Adamestcanu, Metaponto (Napoli 1973); A. De Siena and 
V. Cracolici, Metaponto: archeologin di una colonia greca (Cagliari 2001); E. M. De Juliis, Metaponto (Bari 
2001); and J. C. Carter, Discovering the Greek Countryside at Metaponto (Ann Arbor 2006). 

21 Systematic excavations at Metapontum began in 1964, although the area had already attracted 
attention in the early nineteenth century. For the history of the archacological works at the site see 
V. Barberis, Rappresentazioni di divinita e di devoti dall’area sacra urbana di Metaponto: la coroplastica votiva 
dalla fine del VII alPinizio del V sec. a.C (Florence 2004), 14-15. See also the evocative reconstructions in 
Docpner, Steine und Pfeiler, 164-8. 

22 Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler, 55-6. 

2 For discussion of form, typology, and dating as well as comparison with other similar crowned 
columns and stelai from mainland Greece see Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler, 27-50. 
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Ficure 5.5 Upper 
part of a cavetto- 
stele, area sacra, 
Metapontum. 


pinakes, all witnessed by the variety of bases still visible at the site (Figs. 5.6-7).”* 
With such varied monuments set up side by side, this mixture reveals the degree 
to which rough stones and non-figural stelai were integral to Metapontine visual 
and religious traditions. And just as the anchor referred to seafaring concerns, so 
too the stele, particularly ubiquitous in Metapontum, emerges as a form of 
participation in local traditions, and hence as affirmation of local identities. 

As Doepner’s study shows, the deposition of varieties of object was not 
random, for certain zones within the area sacra seem to have been dominated 
by more elaborate and costly monuments, while others accommodated simpler 
types; such clustering is also evident among the figurines.?* Most of the standing 
stones were placed in specific areas, namely, east of so-called Temple B, in the 
vicinity of Altar B, Altar A, and Temple C. Furthermore, certain parts of the area 
sacra appear to have been dedicated to small-scale and more personal devotion 
involving rituals of burnt offerings, as is suggested by the remains of ashes and 
ceramic deposits near the stones east of Temple B, rituals which could have been 
accompanied by libations and/or wreathing that would not leave their mark in 


* See, generally, Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler, 56-69; and for the terracotta figurines found at the area 
sacra, Barberis, Rappresentazioni di divinita, 33-141. 
25 Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler, 69-81. 
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FIGURE 5.6 Base for a 


rectangular monument, 


area sacra, Metapontum. 


the material record.** Participation in the act of deposition is declared by the 
inscriptions naming individuals that can be discerned on a minority of the stones. 

Some of the stones bear names of divinities. For example, one rectangular 
marble stele found in the vicinity of Temple C is inscribed with ‘Athena’ in the 
genitive and in letters of the first half of the fifth century Bc.”’ The combination of 
the location of this standing stone—erected at the south-west corner of the 
temenos—and of the evidence that suggests that Athena was worshipped in 
Temple C from the middle of the sixth century BC supports the standard inter- 


2° For burnt offerings by Temple B see F. Graf, ‘Apollon Lykeios in Metaponr’, Praktika tou h 'Diethnous 
Synedriou Ellenikes Kai Latinikes Eigraphikes 2 (1987), 242-4; Bergquist, “Particular Western Greek Cult 
Practice”, 43. In the area east of Altar B, however, no remains of burnt offerings were found; Doepner, 
Steine und Pfeiler, 149. 

2 SEG 42 no. 1992: ABavas [d}yc[e]cas. The stele’s dimensions are: H: 64 cm, W: 50.5 cm, D: 27 cm. See 
for further discussion with earlier bibliography, D. Giacometti, Metaponto: gli dei e gli eroi nella storia di una 
polis di Magna Grecia (Cosenza 2005), 76. 


FIGURE §.7 
Standing stones 
and a base, area 

sacra, Metapontum. 
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pretation that this particular object was a horos for the precinct sacred to this 
goddess, a divinity whose veneration would befit the concerns of the polis.” 
Apollo Lykeios is attested at least seven times in inscriptions on standing 
stones that date from ¢.600 to ¢.400 BC. The earliest among these is a first-person 
text that states that the stone belongs to Apollo Lykeios and is from a certain 
Theages, son of Byrrhos.” This writing declares that this natural rock, which 
originates from outside Metapontum, is the possession of the divinity and 
simultaneously proclaims Theages’ devotion.*° The other surviving inscriptions, 
some of which are also in the first person, do not mention the dedicator, but only 


® On the cult of Athena in Metapontum, Mertens-Horn, ‘Die archaischen Baufriesc aus Metaponr, 
59-73; Giacometti, Metaponto, 76-89. On worship of Athena in Temple C see Barberis, Rappresentazioni di 
divinita, 23-4 with earlier bibliography; for the archaic frieze of the earliest Temple C, which was related to 
the Metapontine cult of Athena, M. Mertens-Hom, ‘Die archaischen Baufriese aus Metapont’, MDAI(R) 
99 (1992), I-122. Even if Temple C was not the temple of Athena, it appears that the goddess was 
worshipped in other smaller buildings in this part of the area sacra; sce Giacometti, Metaponto, 83. 

2 IG x1v.647: And <A> ovos Avx(elo) eui Oedyeos Bup <p> o, dated to 550-525 BC, inscribed on a 
rough stone measuring: H: 51 cm, D: 18 cm, W: 7 cm; LSAG, 255, 260 no. 14. For discussion of this 
inscription, which was partly written in retrograde, and earlier bibliography, Giacometti, Metaponto, 28-9. 

% Further on first-person inscriptions of the archaic period, J. Svenbro, Phrastkleia: An Anthropology of 
Reading in Ancient Greece (Ithaca, NY 1993), 26-43. 
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name the god in the genitive, either as Apollo or as Lykeios;?' in one case an 
incomplete inscription is restored as Lykeios Nikaios, Lykeios of Victory. 
Finally, on one standing stele ‘Lykeios’ appears in the nominative. 

The ensemble of inscribed texts, standing monuments, and architectural re- 
mains at Metapontum’s main sacred area demonstrates the centrality of Apollo 
Lykeios, the Wolf-Apollo, in this city.** Apollo Lykeios was apparently the god 
worshipped in Temple B, a structure whose earliest phases certainly date to the 
early sixth century Bc, and which may have been preceded by an earlier building 
in the seventh century Bc, an identification made primarily from the standing 
stones that were found in the vicinity of the temple.** The importance of Lykeios 
here is further suggested by the adjective ‘victorious’ in the inscription mentioned 
above. The association between Apollo Lykeios and the polis is found in other 
poleis. In Athens, Wolf-Apollo is most closely connected with the military and was 
worshipped by men whose concern was the protection of the city.** Elsewhere 
temples of Apollo Lykeios were found in a central location, such as the agora, and 
served for the deposition of official documents or as the site of the city’s eternal 
hearth. Worship of Apollo Lykeios was certainly also associated with ephebes and 
their preparation as future protectors of the city,?’ but the location and config- 
uration of the Metapontine cult suggests that it was central to the polis as a whole, 
rather than to a specific subgroup within the city. 

Metapontum’s area sacra has been compared with Pausanias’ Achaian Pharai. 
The standing stones have been referred to as argoi lithoi, even those that are 
shaped in rectangular form. More significantly, these objects have come to be 
regarded as aniconic monuments.** Upon closer examination, however, the area 


** For example SEG 29 no. 956: Avxeto épi, dated to ¢.600-550 BC, on a rectangular stele of local stone 
(H: 30 cm, W: 18.5 cm, D: 6.7 cm); SEG 29 no. 960: [A6A <A>]ovos [A]uxe[fo] of so0-450 BC, on rect- 
angular square stele of local stone (H: 30 cm, W: 19 cm, D: 1 cm). See further, Giacometti, Metaponto, 29-35. 

2 M. T. Manni Piraino, ‘Iscrizioni greche di Lucania’, La parola del passato 23 (1968), 420-57 at 434-5 
no. 7: Auxje‘o Nixato, dated to ¢.550 BC, on rough local stone (H: 82 cm, W: 8 cm, D: 14 cm). 

» SEG 29 no. 9§7: Avxevos dated to the second half of the sixth century Bc, and inscribed on rectangular 
local stone (H: 19 cm, W: 13.5 cm, D: 8.5 cm). Sec further, Giacometti, Metaponto, 31 no. 957. 

34 Sce further on the cult of Apollo in Metapontum, Giacometti, Metaponto, 37-51. 

> Barberis, Rappresentazioni di divinita, 19-23, with discussion of evidence of sacrificial offerings at the 
altar associated with the temples uncovered in the 1990s in excavations under the directorship of Antonio 
De Siena. 

** M. H. Jameson, ‘Apollo Lykeios in Athens’, Archaiggnosia (1980), 213-36; R. Parker, Polytheism and 
Society at Athens (Oxford 2005), 402. 

” F. Graf, Nordionische Kulte: religionsgeschichtliche und epigraphische Untersuchungen zu den Kulten von 
Chios, Erythrai, Klazomenai und Phokaia (Rome 198s); C. Antonetti, “Le Culte d’Apollon entre Mégare et 
ses colonics du Pont’, in O. Lordkipanidze et al. (eds.), Religions du Pont-Euxin: actes du VIITe Symposium de 
Vani, Colchide, 1997 (Besancon 1999), 17-24, at 22-3. 

*® Adamesteanu, ““Apyor Af8ox” a Metaponto’; M. Burzachechi, ‘Cippi iscritti dall* “area sacra” di 
Metaponto’, La parola del passato 34 (1979), 279-95; Boetto, ‘Ceppi litici “Sacri” ¢ culti aniconici a 
Metaponto ¢ a Locn’’. 
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sacra of Metapontum provides an example of non-figural monuments that were 
meaningful in religious practice in their own right, but did not necessarily 
function as markers of divine presence. The inscribed stones that were set up 
next to major temples and altars of Metapontum, some with the name of a 
divinity and/or a single personal name, are material affirmation of the participa- 
tion by individuals in the city’s cult of Apollo Lykeios in accordance with local 
tradition. These stones and stelai seem primarily to have been dedications that 
commemorate an act of religious devotion towards the divinity whose presence 
was indicated by the temple and who received offerings at the central altar. In this 
context, the single example of a nominative inscription appears as a variant of all 
the other inscriptions in the genitive.*° Although the great number of stones that 
were found in the area sacra may seem to belong to a tradition attested mostly in 
south Italian sanctuaries, as we shall see in the ensuing pages, the deployment of 
such non-figural objects as dedications is attested elsewhere. 

In a telling contrast to the stones of Lykeios, a single free-standing block 
outside the main sacred area of the city may have been more than a commem- 
orative monument for an act of personal devotion. Excavations in the 1970s at the 
eastern end of the avea sacra uncovered a series of bases that ran north to south 
and, running in parallel to the bases, an archaic canal. Further to the east, about 
thirty metres from the bases and on the west side of the ekklesterton, an inscribed, 
free-standing pillar aligned with an altar was uncovered.“ The rectangular monu- 
ment (Fig. 5.8) that bears the inscription dJOX ATOPA, Zeus of the Agora, in 
large letters of the last quarter of the sixth century BC, is usually interpreted as a 
horos of a sanctuary of Zeus of the Agora.*! In this case, however, the archaco- 
logical record strongly suggests that this particular stele was more than a delim- 
iter of the space of the god, for this monument was also the physical recipient of 
cultic attention and ritual gifts. The stele is aligned with the altar from which it is 
71cm distant, and the remains of animal bones, ashes, late archaic pottery 
including a full set of vessels, and a coin were found at its foot.‘ In the archaic 
period, Zeus was venerated here at the rectangular stone that signalled the god’s 
presence and was the physical recipient of gifts and burnt sacrifices. Even if there 
were also figural representations of the divinity at this site that have not left their 


2” My conclusion follows Fritz Graf’s interpretation, which was a response to earlier scholarship; see 
Graf, ‘Apollon Lykeios in Metaponr and Burzachechi, ‘Cippi iscritti dal’ “area sacra” di Metaponto’. 
Notably, whereas Doepner uses the term ‘aniconic’ as the equivalent of ‘non-figural’, not necessarily as the 
marker of the presence of a divinity, she reaches the same conclusion that the stclai and stones of the 
Metapontine area sacra were dedications. See her Steine und Pfeiler, 172-3. 

*” TD. Adamesteanu, ‘4702 ATOPA a Metaponto’, La parola del passato 34. (1979), 296-312. 

| SEG 29 no. 955. Dimensions of tufa stele: H: 11 cm, W: 61 cm, and D: 35 cm. The inscription is often 
restored as Aids Ayopa(éo) and therefore interpreted as Zeus Agoraios, a possible but not necessary 
restoration. See further discussion and bibliography, Giacometti, Metaponto, 117. 

2 Dinu Adamesteanu, ‘4/02 APOPA a Metaponto’, 304, emphasizes that pillar and altar belong together. 
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FiGuRe 5.8 Stele of 
Zeus of the Agora, 
Metapontum; 
£.§§0-$00 BC, tufa, 
H: 11 cm. 


traces in the material record,** the remains of cultic activity suggest that the non- 
figural object was a primary recipient of ritual attention.“ The stele of Zeus 
served to delimit space at the edge of the archaic Metapontine agora and at the 
same time constituted a focal point of the cult of the god.* 

An additional rectangular stele of Zeus was uncovered in the same area during 
excavations in 1989 (Fig. 5.9).** This second stele, which bore the inscription 
A4IOX AFAAO, the Bright or Shining Zeus, in letters of the early fifth century 


“’ The nature of the large base that could have supported a single image or a statuary group right 
alongside the stele and altar remains an open question. Furthermore, while the stele and altar are 
contemporancous, the date of construcuon of this base is unknown. See A. De Siena, ‘Metaponto: 
problemi urbanistici ¢ scoperte recenti’, in E. Greco (ed.), Stritide e Metapontino: storie di due territori 
coloniali: atti dell’incontro di studio, Policoro, 31 ottobre-2 novembre 1991 (Naples 1998), 141-70, at 154. 

“ Birgitta Bergquist reached a similar conclusion; sce her ‘Particular Western Greek Cult Practice?’, 45. 

*S On the evident correlation between architecture and urban planning in Mctapontum see D. Mertens 
and M. Schiitzenberger, Stadte und Bauten der Westgriechen: von der Kolonisationszeit bis zur Krise um 400 vor 
Christus (Munich 2006), 156-64. 

“ Dimensions of tufa stcle: H: 110 cm, W: s9 cm, D: 32 cm. See further A. Bottini, ‘L’attivira 
archcologica in Basilicata-1989’, in A. Stazio ct al. (eds.), La Magna Grecia e il lontano occidente (Taranto 
1990), 553-69, at 565-6; De Siena, ‘Metaponto’, 151-6; Giacometti, Metaponto, 18-19 with further 
bibliography. 
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Ficure 5.9 Stele 
of Zeus Aglaios, 
Metapontum; 

£. 00-450 BC, tufa, 
H: 110 cm. 


BC, was aligned with the first stele, and was erected on the opposite side of the 
altar? Although the precise cultic role of the second monument is less clear 
than for the earlier discovery, for no finds such as ashes or bones have been 
reported, together the pair of rectangular tufa blocks designated a sacred area 
dedicated to Zeus, and at the same time each could also have functioned 
independently, as a marker of a different aspect of Zeus.** Although Metapon- 
tum has become known in modern scholarship as a site of aniconic worship 
primarily on account of the fields of stelai and stones at the area sacra, it is at the 
edge of the agora that we find the clearest attestation of aniconism in this Greek 
colony. 

Our second example of stelai set up by Greeks of the West is attested in 
Selinous, the subcolony of Megara Hyblaia on the south-western coast of Sicily, 


* SEG 40 no. 842 bis. 

“ Notably, the cult of Zeus Aglaios thrived in the extra-urban area of the city in the archaic period. 
Antonio De Siena interpreted the stele as evidence of the incorporation of this cult into the city proper at 
the beginning of the fifth century Bc. See his ‘Metaponto’, 151-6. 
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founded in the second half of the seventh century BC and conquered by the 
Carthaginians in 409 Bc.* A field of stelai was uncovered in the course of Italian 
excavations at the Gaggera Hill, the westernmost of Selinous’s three hills and 
separated by the Modione river from the city’s acropolis and residential quarters. 
Archaeological work in this area had begun in the nineteenth century and was 
continued more extensively first between 1915 and 1926 under Ettore Gabrici, and 
then again during the last decades of the twentieth century. Together these 
excavations uncovered a large complex of architectural structures including a 
variety of altars, remains of burnt offerings and animal bones, and votive de- 
posits, which led to the identification of the hill as a site of at least five suburban 
cults.®° There is evidence of religious activity in this area from the colony’s earliest 
days and it continued throughout the sixth and fifth centuries BC as well as during 
the period following the Punic conquest down to the third century Bc. 

Some of the remains of the Gaggera Hill have enabled a better understanding 
of the cults of this area. The uncovering of a fifth-century Bc dedicatory inscrip- 
tion to Malophoros—an epithet of Demeter—and of numerous female figurines 
resulted in the identification of a precinct that was dominated by a rectangular 
building set behind an altar as the sanctuary of Malophoros.*' Immediately to the 
north of this shrine a field of stelai and stones was uncovered, some of which can 
still be seen in situ in the sandy ground (Fig. 5.10). This area, which is enclosed by 
a peribolos wall on its north side, has come to be known as the Campo di Stele. 
At its north-east comer there is a small distyle structure with two rectangular 
altars. This naiskos has been dated to the time of Punic occupation of the site, 
which occured no later than the fourth century BC and is attested here by 
numerous stelai of Punic form. It is uncertain, however, whether any building 
preceded this Punic temple.® 


“” Thucydides (6. 4. 2) provides the earliest literary account of the colonization of Sclinous, which 
suggests the date 628/7 Bc, although Diodorus Siculus (13. 59. 4) indicates 651/so BC and provides an 
account of the Carthaginian conquest. For the history of the city see F. De Angelis, Megara Hyblaia and 
Selinous: The Development of Two Greek City-States in Archaic Sicily (Oxford 2003). 

*° For the excavations of the site, which began in 1874, E. Gabrici, I/ santuario della Malophoros (Milan 
1927); M. H. Jameson, D. R. Jordan, and R. D. Kotansky,A Lex Sacra from Sclinous (Durham 1993), 132-6; 
M. Dewailly, Les Statucttes aux parures du Sanctuaire de la Malophoros a Sdlinonte: contexte, typologie ct 
interpretation d’une catégorie d’offrand es (Naples 1992); M. L. Fama and V. Tusa, Le stele del Meilichios di 
Selinunte (Padova 2000), 9-15; and N. Robertson, Religion and Reconciliation in Greek Cities: The Sacred 
Laws of Selinus and Cyrene (Oxford 2010), 189-93. 

* For the dedicatory inscription, Manni Piraino, Iscrizioni, 86-8 no. 56; for the sanctuary, Dewailly, Les 
Statuettes de la Malophoros a Sélinonte; and for the Punic phases, D. White, ‘The Post-Classical Cult of 
Malophoros Selinus’, AJA 71 (1967), 335-52. 

5? White, ‘Post-Classical Cult’, 348-51; and Fama and Tusa, Le stele del Meilichios di Selinunte, 10, 12. 

** Following examination of the early excavation notebooks, Martine Dewailly argued against Gabrici’s 
assertion that an earlier temple had been constructed here in the fifth century Bc, although the basis for her 
argument is not entirely clear. According to Dewailly, Gabrici saw peribolos walls earlier than those he 


FIGURE 5.10 
Standing stones 
in the Campo di 

Stele of Selinous. 
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Despite the missing elements in the archaeological record of Selinous’s Campo 
di Stele, particularly the lack of a full account of all the stones, many of which 
have been displaced from their original location, there is sufficient evidence to 
draw some clear conclusions about the cult.** The majority of the stones found 
here are simple, unwrought rocks for which there is no full count.*® In addition, 
there are at least eighty pieces of limestone and tufa that are shaped in a variety of 
forms.** These wrought pieces include simple rectangular pillars with no crown- 
ing or moulding, pillars crowned with a smaller rectangular or round top, parts of 
anchors, and numerous hermaic stelai (rectangular shafts with a figural head at 


published and that in order to prevent flooding the sanctuary had been moved to the west and raised by 
about two metres. She further argued that a temple was constructed in this area at the beginning of the fifth 
century BC, although she provides no basis for this assertion; Dewailly, Les Statuettes de la Malophoros a 
Sélinonte, 36; for the possible use of such a building in the fifth century Bc, Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from 
Selinous, 134. 

* Originally Gabrici reported that there are about a hundred stones here, mostly uninscribed and non- 
figural; Gabrici, I/ santuario della Malophoros, 175. 

55 Fama and Tusa, Le stele del Meilichios di Selinunte, 21. 

% The Archaeological Museum of Palermo has eighty-nine stelai, seventy-seven of which are of hermaic 
form, and seven inscribed rectangular blocks and slabs. Louisa Fama and Vincenzo Tusa’s catalogue 
includes eighty-three pieces in total, most of which are of hermaic form with the remainder rectangular. 
For a general account of the documented stones see Fama and Tusa, Le stele del Meilichios di Selinunte, 21-2. 
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the top) including broad rectangular bases with two or four figural heads that are 
known as double and quadruple herms. The inscribed examples and the cata- 
logued herms and stelai are mostly less than a metre in height, with many of the 
rectangular pillars about sixty centimetres tall and most of the herms about thirty 
centimetres or less. Given the gaps in the archaeological record, dating these 
stones is problematic. More recent excavations have made evident that the 
deposition of non-figural, uninscribed stones was practised here from the seventh 
century BC down to the third century Bc. The Greek inscriptions found on 
thirteen of the pieces permit their dating to the sixth and fifth centuries Bc, 
whereas the vast majority of the herms are of Punic style, which suggests dates 
after 409 BC. In some cases the inscribed examples have been used to date non- 
epigraphic pieces of similar form. 

The archaeological works led by Vincenzo Tusa in the last decades of the 
twentieth century have shed further light on the context within which these 
stones were set up. First, Tusa’s excavations revealed an area for sacrifice, separ- 
ated off by blocks of stones, that contains two small altars, one oval and one 
rectangular, and is composed of sand and burnt material whose dates range from 
the seventh to the fifth century Bc. Second, Tusa’s team have fully uncovered a 
structure that was already partly visible in the Campo di Stele, namely, a rect- 
angular altar surmounted by three upright slabs, to which Gabrici referred as 
‘betyls’ and which divide the altar into two unequal parts, one twice as large as the 
other (Fig. 5.11). The relatively high level of this altar as well as its form, which 
Tusa terms oriental, suggest that it belongs to the Punic phase of the site. Third, 
more than two hundred discrete deposits of ash, bones, pottery, and terracotta 
figurines dating from the seventh to the fifth centuries BC were uncovered here.*” 
Some of these deposits contain only three objects, while others have five, seven, 
or at most, fifteen votives. Together these remains reveal that the stelai and stones 
were set up in a precinct allotted for sacrifices and for the deposition of votives of 
relatively small or medium size. 

The inscribed stones enable more specific inferences about the nature of the 
cult at this part of the Gaggera Hill and about the role of the non-figural and 
semi-figural. Of the thirteen recorded inscriptions, which date to between c.550 
and 450 BC, six attest to the worship of Zeus Meilichios, with five containing only 
the epithet and one the full name.* In three of these instances the name of the 
divinity appears in the nominative. Among these three nominative inscriptions, 
one stone demonstrates the force of the rectangular object in denoting the 


s7 V. Tusa, ‘Nuovi rinvenimenti nellarea del santuario della Malophoros a Selinunte’, Sicilia Archae- 
ologica 17 (1984), 11-14; Fama and Tusa, Le stele del Meilichios di Selinunte, 11. See also, Jameson et al., Lex 
Sacra from Selinous, 136. 

58 Manni Piraino, Iscriziont, 88-101 nos. 57-69; R. Arena, Iscrizioni greche arcaiche di Sica e magna 
Grecia: iscrizioni di Sicilia (Milan 1989), i. 40-51; and Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, 90-1. 
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FIGURE 5.11 
General view of the 
Campo di Stele of 
Selinous from the 
east, altar with three 
standing stones on 
the upper right side 
of the picture. 


presence of a god—the block displays a boustrophedon inscription, written on a 
rectangular tufa block and dated to the second half of the sixth century Bc, or 
possibly to the first half of the fifth century Bc, the text of which consists of the 
personal name Lukiskos in the genitive followed by the words, ‘I am Meilichios’ 
(Fig. $.12).°° 

The text could be read literally, namely, that the stone proclaims itself to be the 
divinity. Such a reading, however compelling, is somewhat problematic, for first- 
person inscriptions that are recurrent in the archaic period on so-called ‘speaking 
objects’ often suggest location rather than identity. Instead of identifying the 
stele itself, the first-person verb may locate its subject at its particular place. We 
can read the text as an emphatic declaration that Meilichios is here, namely, where 
the stele stands. The personal name Lukiskos that precedes this assertion is 
attested elsewhere in Selinous and designates the simple block as a marker of 


3° Manni Piraino, Iscrizioni, 92 no. 61: AuxiaPo éus Midixuos; Arena, Iscrizioni greche, 4.3 no. 43; Jameson 
et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, 90c. These publications date the stele in the sixth century BC, for a possible 
date in the fifth cenrury Bc see LSAG online addenda 277.32 no. a; <http://poinikastas.csad.ox.ac.uk> 
(accessed 31 October 2010), although no specific date range is given. Dimension of tufa stele: H: 72 cm, 
W: 28 cm, D: 28 cm (Palermo, Archaeological Museum, NI 8763). 

| follow here Svenbro, Phrasikleia, 41-3. 
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FiGuRe 5.12 Stele of Zeus Meilichios, 
Selinous; second half of sixth century Bc or 
first half of fifth century Bc. Tufa, H: 72 cm. 
Palermo, Archaeological Museum. 


personal devotion.* All these elements combined show that the inscription 
defines the stele as a monument that bridges the gap between the divinity, who 
is where the stele stands, and the worshipper. 

This idea is articulated further by the very fact that a standing stone would 
typically serve as a spatial marker and by the form of the writing. The inscription 
arches around the main face of the stele with legible letters of about five to seven 
centimetres in height, such that the personal name runs along the long side of the 
rectangular surface, parallelling the name of the divinity along the other side, 


*! The name appears on a funerary inscription of ¢.s50 BC; see Arena, Iscrizioni greche, 35 no. 26. 
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with the verb connecting the two along the shorter end of the rectangle. In this 
position, in between Lukiskos the individual and Meilichios the divinity, the verb 
I am—a reference to the object and its location 4ere—asserts visually the role of 
the monument as the meeting point between the venerator and the god. 

That the Campo di Stele accommodated personal devotion is further sug- 
gested by others finds, including a fifth-century inscription declaring that an 
individual set up a stele for Meilichios, and stones inscribed with single personal 
names, such as Euemidas and Aeneas.* Other inscriptions reveal the significance 
of the monument to a particular group: for example, one rectangular pillar nearly 
one metre high is inscribed with the name Meilichios in the nominative in one 
line followed by a name of a gentilitial group in the genitive in the second line 
(Fig. 5.13).°* Similarly, another stone proclaims that it belongs to Meilichios, 
named in the genitive, followed, according to more recent interpretation, by 
three personal names in the genitive.* 

The veneration of Zeus Meilichios by defined social groups is further sug- 
gested by the inscription found on the front face of the lower part of a hermaic 
monument that consists of a rectangular base crowned by a damaged oval head 
with strands of hair coming down on each side of the face (Fig. s.14-).°° In contrast 


® Manni Piraino, Iscrizioni, 96 no. 66: heli]ps béoaro Mewiyio. Dimensions of stcle: H: 60 cm, 
W: 38.5 cm, D: 14 cm. Arena, Iscrizioni greche, 45 no. 48; Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, god. 
According to Maria Teressa Manni Piraino, this personal name is probably a local version of Edpios, and 
the verb is known in other Sicilian dedications. 

® (1) Manni Piraino, Iscrizioni, 88-9 no. 57: EdpatSas dated to ¢.575-550 BC; dimensions of stone: 
H: 53.5 em, W: 39 cm, D: 4.5 cm; for further discussion, Arena, Iscrizioni greche, 42 no. 40; and Jameson 
et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, 90g. (2) Manni Piraino, Iscriziont, 93-4 no. 63: Aivéas dated to beginning of 
the fifth century BC; dimensions of stone: H: 42-3 cm, W: 20 cm, D: 12 cm; Arena, Iscrizioni greche, 44 
no. 45; and Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, oh. Sce also further examples listed in Jameson ct al., 
Lex Sacra from Selinous, 90-1. 

+ Manni Piraino, Iscrizioni, 89-90 no. 58: MeAixtos tov Kiev <A> Adav; dimensions of tufa stele: 
H: 98 cm, W: 16.5 cm, D: 18 cm (Palermo, Archaeological Museum, NI 8754); see further, Arena, Iscriziont 
greche, 42 no. 41; and Jameson ctal., Lex Sacra from Selinous, gob. Manni Piraino dated the inscription in the 
middle of the sixth century Bc, whereas Lilian Hamilton Jeffrey indicated that it is of the fifth century Bc. 
See LSAG online addenda 277.32 no. c; <http://poinikastas.csad.ox.ac.uk> (accessed 31 October 2010). 

“ The inscription (on a stone measuring H: 59 cm, W: 31 cm, D: 11 cm) in Soustrophedon, in letters of 
£.§§0-525 BC, has received much scholarly attention. Although originally published as To Aids ro Medio 
éué mpora EbpeviSo ro ITeSedpyo and translated by Alessandro Olivieri into Italian as ‘sono Pofferta 
preminente di Eumenide, figlio di Pediarco, in onore di Zeus Melichios’ (for the translation sce E. Gabrici, 
I! santuavio della Malophoros a Selinute [Milan 1927}, 381-2 no. 3), this reading has been criticized and 
amended over the years. David Jordan suggested more recently, To diss ro MeAdoxéo éui [Tuppia, 
Ebpevidér0. [edudpxo, with the translation, ‘I am (the stone) of the Zeus Meilichios of Pyrrhias, Eumeni- 
dotos, Pediarchos’. See also LSAG 277 no. 31; Manni Piraino, Iscriziont, 90-2 no. 60; Arena, Iscrizioni 
greche, 46 no. 50; and particularly, D. R. Jordan, ‘A Meilichios Stone from Selinous’, Zeitschrift fiir 
Papyrologie und Epigvaphik 86 (1991), 279-82 with further bibliography. 

Palermo, Archacological Museum, NI 5675. The tufa herm is 62 cm tall, and the dimensions of its 
lower inscribed part are H: 38 cm, W: 37-41 cm, D: 19-20 cm. It was first published in 1970 in M. T. 
Manni Piraino, ‘Epigrafia Selinuntina’, Kokalos 16 (1970), 268-94; see also, Fama and Tusa, Le stele del 
Meilichios di Selinunte, 36 no. 11. 
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Ficure 5.13 Stele of Zeus Meilichios, 
Selinous; ¢.s00 Bc, tufa, 

H: 98 cm. Palermo, 

Archacological Museum. 


to other herms found here and mostly attributed to the Punic phase of the site on 
stylistic grounds,” the inscription of c.450 BC reveals that this hermaic monument 
belongs to the Greek phase. Like the rectangular pillar with the first-person 
inscription, the herm with the commanding frontal gaze and the name Meilichios 
in the nominative marks the presence of the god at this location. The inscribed 
name of the divinity is followed by a name of a group in the genitive and defined 
as a patria, a term typically taken as analogous to a phratry. This particular patria 


* For herms of the site see Fama and Tusa, Le stele del Meilichios di Selinunte. 
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Ficure 5.14 Herm of Zeus Meilichios, 
Selinous; mid-fifth century gc, tufa, 

H: 62 cm. Palermo, Archacological 
Museum. 


belongs to the daughters of Hermios and the daughters of Eukleas.“ The semi- 
figural stele marks the place of the cult of Meilichios by a select group of women 
in society, the daughters of two Selinuntine households. 

The surviving inscriptions from the sanctuary of Zeus Meilichios show that in 
this case at least some of the stones marked the presence of the divinity and were a 
locus for worship by individuals as well as specific groups. The Selinuntine 
sanctuary of Zeus Meilichios is not unique in so far as it parallels the cult of 
Meilichios which we have seen in ancient Thera, where the god was venerated by 
groups ranging from demes to families and individuals, rather than by the city- 
state. This idea is further supported by the Lex Sacra of Selinous, a fifth-century 
BC text inscribed on a lead tablet that originated from Selinous and prescribed a 
set of rituals— primarily sacrifices, libations, anointing, and aspersions—some of 
which were specifically for Zeus Meilichios.” The Selinuntine Lex Sacra shows 


* Manni Piraino, Iscrizioni, 98-100 no. 68: ho MiAixeos tas aarpias trav h(€)pyto maidov Kai trav Edxdéa 
maid <o> v; sce also, Arena, Iscrizioni greche, 47-8 no. $1; and Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, 
gof. Sce also LSAG online addenda 277.N.S461 at <http://poinikastas.csad.ox.ac.uk> (accessed 31 
October 2010). 

Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, 81-93. On the personal names attested on the Gaggera Hill see 
C. Antonetti and S. De Vito, ‘Cittadini, non cittadini ¢ stranieri nci santuari della Malophoros ¢ del 
Meilichios di Selinunte’, in A. Naso (ed.), Stranieri e¢ non cittadini nei santuari greci: atti del convegno 
internazionale (Grassina 2006), 410-1. 

™ SEG 43 no. 630; for the text with commentary see Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous. Although 
this difficult and corrupt text appears to be related directly to the sanctuary, the connections between the 
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that Zeus Meilichios was associated not merely with well-being in general, but 
with purification from bloodshed committed against or on behalf of a family.” 
This local contemporary text is therefore consistent with the general picture that 
emerges from the configuration of the sanctuary as discussed above. The Seli- 
nuntine cult of Zeus Meilichios was practised by individuals or small groups, at 
times clearly by women, and as the Lex Sacra suggests, one of its concerns was 
purification from bloodshed in order to ensure the continuity of the family. 

Although visually the Selinuntine Campo di Stele and the Metapontine area 
sacra bear striking resemblances and belong to a common tradition practised by 
Greeks in the West, the two are not identical. These two cases demonstrate the 
degree to which not only single monuments, but also broader cultic phenomena 
that may appear similar, can be distinct. Metapontum is dominated by the 
cavetto-stele, whereas in Selinous’s Campo di Stele no such monument was 
found.” More fundamentally, these sanctuaries differ in their place in the polis, 
both from a social perspective and in their physical location. In Metapontum, the 
standing stones were set up at the centre of the city, next to monumental temples 
and altars, and were dedicated to the cult of Apollo Lykeios, whose concern was 
the well-being of the polis in its entirety. In Selinous, the rocks and the stelai were 
deposited in a suburban shrine, where it is unclear whether a temple existed in the 
sixth and fifth centuries BC, and they were set up in order to honour and signal 
the presence of Zeus Meilichios, a divinity whose primary province is the assur- 
ance of the prosperity of the family. These distinctions in locality in relation to 
the polis explain the differences between the two cases: in the former the depos- 
ition of the cavetto-stele together with other standing stones was a form of 
participation in a tradition shared by all the citizenry and the standing monument 
was effectively a dedication; in the latter at least some of the stones constituted 
markers of divine presence.”* 


site and the text are not entirely clear. For instance, the Lex Sacra refers to hiara—sacred objects— which as 
the editors of the published text suggest, although without much confidence, could possibly be a reference 
to the sacred stones of the site. Sec Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, 22-3 with reference to lines A7 
and A18-20. For an alternative interpretation that undermines the connection between the stones and the 
text, K. Clinton, ‘A New Lex Sacra from Selinus: Kindly Zcuses, Eumenides, Impure and Pure Tritopa- 
tores, and Elasteror’, CPh 91 (1996), 159-79, at 165. 


71 §. Georgoudi, ‘ “Ancétres” de Sélinonte et d’ailleurs: le cas des Tritopatores’, in G. Hoffmann and 
A. Lezzi-Hafter (eds.), Les Pierres de Voffrande: autour de Peuvre de Christoph W. Clairmont (Zurich 2001), 
152-63. 

7 Doepner, Steine und Pfeiler, 132-5. Notably a cavetto-stele is still im site today on the Selinuntine 
Acropolis. 

» This analysis owes much to Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood’s formulation of polis religion that articu- 
lates these differences; see C. Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘What is Polis Religion?’ in O. Murray and S. R. F. Price 
(eds.), The Greek City: From Homer to Alexander (Oxford 1990), 295-322. 
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STELAI AND THE WELL-BEING OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


We have seen that the Selinuntine stelai of Zeus Meilichios recall the inscriptions 
in the rough rocks at the very edge of the Agora of the Gods on the sloping hill of 
Ancient Thera that asserted the devotion of a certain family or individual to the 
god. Similar cases are found elsewhere in the Greek world. The French excav- 
ations conducted by Claude Rolley in 1962-3 on the island of Thasos, at the cape 
known as Evraiocastro, just north of the island’s ancient city, revealed a Thesmo- 
phorion, a sanctuary for Demeter and Kore, identified by epigraphic and ample 
material evidence.”* In addition to hundreds of terracotta figurines, a series of 
nine inscriptions of the classical period with names of gods, all in the genitive, 
were found on marble upright stelai and squat blocks that were under one metre 
in height, some less than twenty centimetres tall.”> Although the building of the 
Late Antique basilica at the site of the Thasian Thesmophorion nearly obliterated 
all earlier structures and therefore much of the original context is lost to us, this 
series of stelai provides another case analogous to the rocks of Thera and the stelai 
of Selinous. 

Seven of the stelai at Thasos are inscribed with the name of a gentilitial group 
in the genitive either before or after the name of the god, just as at Selinous and 
Thera.” In this series, concern with family and ancestry is further indicated by the 
epithet ‘patroos or ‘patroa’, ancestral, that accompanies the name of the divinity in 
seven of the inscriptions.”” Once again Zeus appears most frequently: on all four 
occasions he is named here he is identified as Patroos, once with the additional 
epithet Ktesios,”* Zeus of Property, and twice with the additional epithet Alas- 
taros,” a relatively rare allusion to the punitive and the protective facets of Zeus 
following bloodshed, as the avenging god and, at the same time, the protector of 
the victim.*° This last example brings to mind the Theran rock inscriptions with 
the word ‘Hikesios’, suggesting a similar dual aspect of the divinity. 


™ For an account of the sanctuary and its excavation see A. Muller, Les Terres cuites votives du Thesmo- 
phorion de Vatelier au sanctuaire (Athens 1996), i. 9-24; although the identification of the sanctuary as a 
Thesmophorion was disputed, Arthur Muller's detailed catalogue of the figurines from this site makes a 
clear case in support of Rolley’s original argument. 

75 C. Rolley, ‘Le Sanctuaire des dieux patréoi et le themophorion de Thasos’, BCH 89 (1965), 441-9 nos. 
1-5, 8-9. 

7 Ibid. 441-5 nos. I-4. 

7 Ibid. 441-9 nos. I-4, 6-7, 9. 

7 bid. 444-5 no. 2: Ais Krynoiw TMarpew Avyiadidéwv. Letters of c.450-425 BC, on a fragmentary stele 
measuring H: 33 cm, W: 32 cm, D: 8 cm. 

7° For the two example of Alastaros: (1) Rolley, “Le Sanctuaire’, 441-2 no. 1: aoradéor Aras Adaoraipw 
Tatpétw. Letters of mid-fifth century Bc; dimensions of stele: H: 16 cm, W: 19.7 cm, D: 7.2 cm; (2) Ibid. 
445-6, no. 4: Aids Adaoropou} Marpduov [ndedéwv. Letters c.400 BC; dimensions of stone: H: 32.5 cm, 
W: 25 cm, D: 17 cm. 

*© Rolley, ‘Le Sanctuaire’, 454-5; R. Parker, Miasma: Pollution and Purification in Early Greek Religion 
(Oxford 1983), 109; Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, 118; F. Gcisser, Gétter, Geister und Damonen: 
Unheilsméichte bei Aischylos: zwischen Aberglaubcn und Theatralik (Munich 2002), 192. 
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The other divinities named here also evoke the Theran site. We meet again 
Artemis Orthosia that is a variant of Artemis Orthia,*! and the ancestral Nymphs 
identified as the Koradai Nymphs, apparently related to korai, namely, to young 
women.* These epithets situate the Thasian cults of Artemis and the Nymphs in 
an initiatory context. Athena is found here three times. She is named Athena 
Patroa on a stone that Rolley identified as an altar, and once appears in a text 
with instructions for sacrifices to be made to her.** In the third occurrence her 
name is followed by the epithet Mukesie,* which is apparently a hapax.** The 
presence of Athena as an ancestral goddess within the Thasian context parallels 
other instances, most notably Athens, where she was celebrated in the festival of 
the Apaturia as Athena Phratria.*’ 

Although the original archaeological setting has been heavily disturbed and 
most of the stones were discovered out of their original context (some had been 
used as building blocks), the role of these monuments as markers is confirmed not 
only by their rectangular form and the nature of the texts, but also by the two stelai 
that were found inserted into the ground.* For Rolley, these last stelai designated 
the spaces within the Thesmophorion that indicated the site of the altar of a 
specific gentilitial group.*? Given the available evidence, however, it is possible 
that here, as in Selinous, a site for the worship of ancestral cults was set alongside a 
sanctuary of Demeter and within this area stelai constituted more than markers of 
space, perhaps denoting the presence of named gods. Of the hundreds of terra- 
cotta figurines found here, the vast majority are female figures, with only four 
male, bearded busts, which Arthur Muller interpreted as figures of Hades.” These 
circumstances further contribute to our lack of evidence ofa figural representation 
of Zeus, and suggest that the named stelai likely marked his presence. 

A fourth comparative example, for which the documentation is even less 
complete, is provided by a series of stelai said to have been found in the 


** Rolley, ‘Le Sanctuaire’, 449 no. 8: Aprépidos *OpBwains Dededvrwy ofs péreote. Letters of the early 
fourth century Bc; dimensions of stele: H: 94.5 cm, W: 36-9 cm, D: 23.5 cm. See also, LSJ s.v. OpSwaia. 

" Ibid. 449 no. 9: Nuvpéov KwpdSov TTatpérov AudwrepSéov. Letters of mid-fifth century BC; dimensions 
of stone: H: 64 cm, W: 25.5 cm, D: 29.5 cm. 

% Ibid. 448-9 no. 7: A@yqvains Harpéims. Letters of 450-425 BC; dimensions of stone: H: 61 cm, 
W: 44.5 cm, D: 16 cm. 

8 Tbid. 447 no. 6. 

% Thid. 447 no. §: A@nvains Muxeatns [praysdéwv. Letters of c.400 BC; dimensions of stone: H: 23.5 cm, 
W: 12.5 cm, D: 13.5 em. 

%6 Tbid. 456. 

7 See Parker, Polythetsm, 438-60. 

*€ Rolley, ‘Le Sanctuaire’ 444-6, nos. 3-4. 

89 Thid. 463. 

*° Muller’s identification is based on the analogy with similar male figurines with clear attributes of 
Hades that have been found in other Thesmophoria; Muller, Les Terres cuites votives du Thesmophorion de 
Vatelter au sanctuaire, 489-90. 
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Asklepieion of Kos, that have inscriptions with names of divinities in the genitive, 
in some instances followed by a name of a group also in the genitive.*! The stelai 
carrying dating from the fourth to the second centuries BC were described by 
Rudolf Herzog, one of the first to excavate the site in the early twentieth century, 
as ‘richtige horor .°? Once again Zeus is encountered most frequently amongst the 
divinities named at this site; he is attested at least eleven times.°? On six of these 
occasions he is named Hikesios and four times this epithet is followed by a name 
of a group in the genitive; twice he is called Zeus Patroos, at least once followed 
by a name of a group.”> Athena Phratria is recorded once; Apollo Karncios is 
named in one inscription after names of two phratries;*” and at least once the 
Moirai, the Fates, appear with a name of a group in the genitive.” 

This series provides evidence of a cult, presumably at the Asklepicion, of 
gentilitial groups at Kos, whose names attest to their roots in the older Dorian 
tribal divisions of Kos that were central to the city’s social structure.” The 
similarities with the rocks at Thera are unmistakable—here again we find Zeus 
Hikesios and Apollo Karneios—and as in Thasos, there is explicit reference to 
Zeus Patroos and to Athena Phratria. If, as has been assumed, these inscriptions 
came from a single sanctuary, then they offer another case of a cluster of stelai that 
could have designated the locus of cults of individual groups in a manner 
analogous to Thera and Selinous. 

Individually Thera, Selinous, Thasos, and Kos are characterized by their 
idiosyncrasies and by gaps in the archaeological puzzle. When examined collect- 
ively, however, a pattern emerges. We find here cults that were located on the 
margins of the city and whose concern was the well-being of the individual and 
the family, and the continuity of the household despite bloodshed. These cults 
belonged to individuals and households and to social groups from within 
the polis. We also note an additional common feature, also recognized by earlier 


” R. Herzog, Heilige Gesetze von Kos (Berlin 1928), 35a-t. For the shrine in Apollo’s grove, including 
the history of the archaeological works at the site, which date back to the early twenticth century, see 
J. W. Riethmiiller, Asklepios: Heiligtiimer und Kulte (Heidelberg 2005), i. 206-19 with further bibliography. 

* For Rudolf Herzog’s original description see Herzog, Heilige, 34. Notably, Susan Sherwin-White 
refers to these as altars; see S. M. Sherwin-White, Ancient Cos: An Historical Study from the Dorian 
Settlement to the Imperial Period (Gottingen 1978), 165-9. As I have, unfortunately, not seen these stelai, I 
follow Herzog’s description. See also M. P. Nilsson, Cults, Myths, Oracles, and Politics in Ancient Greece: 
With Two Appendices, the Ionian Phylae, the Phratries (Goteborg 1986), 163. 

» Herzog, Hetlige, 35a—n. 

°4 Thid. 35a-d. 

%® Ibid. 349-. 

% Ibid. 350: Addva[s] Barpéa(s}. 

” Ibid. 35p:TTacbe8pu[a]Sav cal Nooridav Andddwvos Kapv{e]i{olv. 

°8 Ibid. 355: Mocpa[p] Aacorpamidav. This occurrence of these goddesses parallels a third-century Bc text 
from Halikarnassos that recounts the foundation of a family cult and includes the Fates among other 
divinities; see F. Sokolowski, Lois sacrées de PAsie Mineure (Paris 1955), no. 4. 

9° Sherwin-White, Ancient Cos, 165-9. 
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scholars, namely, that in these cults, the stone and stele were consistently 
incorporated as meaningful religious monuments in their own right, signalling, 
at least in some of these examples, the presence of the divinity..° 

The archaeological record does not always permit us to identify a given rock as 
an aniconic monument, but two comments by Pausanias that we encountered in 
Ch, 2 appear as telling ancient testimony. Pausanias noted that at the Sikyonian 
shrine of Zeus Meilichios and Artemis Patroa, Zeus was a pyramid and Artemis 
worshipped as a pillar."°' Here is explicit identification of Zeus Meilichios, a god 
who could be represented anthropomorphically and zoomorphically, and of 
Artemis Patroa, an ancestral Artemis, as aniconic.'®? Furthermore, the role of 
the stone specifically identified with Zeus as the medium that helps resolve the 
problem of bloodguilt emerges from Pausanias’ account of the rock in Gytheion. 
Once Orestes sat on this rock, he was cured of the madness caused by his crime. 
In consequence, the object was named ‘Zeus’ with the epithet ‘Kappotas’, which, 
as Pausanias stresses, is a Dorian epithet.'® By first looking at each piece of the 
puzzle individually and only then considering the picture they together compose, 
we can identify a type of cult, attested primarily in Dorian contexts, that pertains 
to essential elements in life, namely, the well-being of the household and the 
more problematic area of continuity of family lineage. This kind of cult tends to 
be located in the margins of the city and is more likely to have an aniconic 
monument as a central object of veneration. 

In the light of this pattern, it is worth noting the stele shrines in Corinth in 
which a limestone stele was a primary focus of worship. At least seven of the 
excavated examples were set up atop ruined houses. According to Charles Wil- 
liams, these shrines were erected by family members following the destruction of 
the house, out of attachment to and reverence for the family’s gods or heroes. 
With the exception of the stele-shrine beneath the west end of the South Stoa 
that was a focus of a cult from the sixth century Bc down to 146 Bc and hence 
appears to have had public significance, these stele shrines were abandoned 
within a generation. Although the Corinthian blank stelai may have been painted 
with images, or may have been accompanied by images that did not survive, we 
may still have here an analogous, albeit different pattern, in which a stele serves as 
the focal point of a household cult.’ 


100 Graf, ‘Apollon Lykeios in Metapont’; Bergquist, ‘A Particular Western Greek Cult Practice?’, 
Jameson et al., Lev Sacra from Selinous, 114-15. 

11 Pausanias 2. 9. 6. See discussion in Ch. 2. 

2 On Zeus Meilichios see N. Cusumano, ‘Polivalenze funzionali ¢ figurative osservazioni su Zeus 
Meilichios’, Metis 4 (2006), 165-92; and C. Picard, ‘Sanctuaires et représentations et symboles de Zeus 
Meilichios’, RHR 126 (1943), 97-127. 

103 Pausanias 3. 22. I. 

** On Corinth’s stele shrines see C. K. I. Williams, ‘The City of Corinth and Its Domestic Religion’, 
Hesperia 50 (1981), 408-21; C. A. Pfaff, ‘Archaic Corinthian Architecture ¢. 600 to 400 BC’, in C. K. 
Williams and N. Bookidis (eds.), Corinth: The Centenary, 1896-1996 (Athens 2003), 95-156, at 128; and 
N. Bookidis, ‘The Sanctuaries of Corinth’, in Williams and Bookidis, Corinth, 247-59, at 253. 
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GEOMETRY AND EPIGRAPHY IN ARKADIA AND THESSALY 


In Metapontum we saw the association of a specific type of standing stone with a 
specific locale; in Selinous the manner of inscription emerged as meaningful in its 
own right. Geometry and the sophisticated incorporation of epigraphy are also 
encountered at other locations. Arkadian stelai with their pyramidal top have 
perhaps the pre-eminent position in modern scholarship as genuine survivors of 
the mostly lost phenomenon of Greek aniconism.'* The perception of these 
monuments as the material remains of the ‘primitive’ stratum of Greek religion 
and art reaches back to the last decades of the nineteenth century and to Kon- 
stantine Rhomaios’ publication of these stelai as a coherent group in ror.'™ 
Inspired by Pausanias” assertions that the Arkadians preferred the tetragonon 
agalma, the square-shaped image, and also by earlier publications of some of 
these stelai, Rhomaios named the pointed rectangular pillars from the regions of 
Tegea and Mantinea ‘Arkadian herms’, and identified them as ancient remnants 
from a supposed evolution of Greek art from the aniconic to the fully figural. For 
Rhomaios these constituted types of fossils from a less evolved stage in the 
development of figuration. 

Today, visitors to the archaeological museums of Tegea and Tripolis can see 
these stelai, all of which are of local stone, mostly marble quarried in Doliana, and 
relatively small in scale, averaging forty centimetres in height, similar to the stelai 
of Metapontum, Selinous, and Thasos. The distinctive characteristic of the Arka- 
dian group, however, is the pyramidal crowning that ranges from less than two to 
more than five centimetres in height, sometimes with a single, simple base of about 
two centimetres and sometimes with two bases, one stacked above the other 
(Figs. 5.15-19).1°” In his report Rhomaios mentioned twenty-seven stelai, but he 
fully documented only twelve pieces, and noted that one of the twenty-seven stelai 


ws M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion (3rd edn., Munich 1974), 206; A. A. Donohue, 
Xoana and the Origins of Greek Sculpture (Atlanta, Ga. 1988), 224; U. Kron, ‘Heilige Steine’, in H. Froning, 
T. Hdlscher, and H. Mielsch (eds.), Kotinos, Festschrift fiir Erika Simon (Mainz 1992), 56-69, at 57-8; 
Jameson et al., Lex Sacra from Selinous, 99; and D. Tarn Steiner, Images in Mind (Princeton, NJ 2001), 82. 

1 See e.g. M. P. Nilsson, Greek Folk Religion (Gloucester, Mass. 1971), 8-10. K. A. Rhomaios, ‘Apxadixot 
Eppai’, AEph (1911), 149-59; Rhomaios followed earlier accounts of some of the pieces that interpreted the 
stelai along the same lines; see P. Le Bas et al., Voyage archéologique en Grice et en Asie Mineure: fait par ordre 
du gouvernement francais pendant les années 1843 et 1844 (Paris 1850-73), T.I no. 352; A. Milchhoeffer, 
‘Antikenbericht aus dem Pecloponnes’, MDAI(A) 4 (1879), 123-76, at 141, V. Berard, ‘Tégée et la Tegeatide’, 
BCH 17 (1893), 1-24, at 24; G. Fougeres, ‘Inscriptions de Mantinée’, BCH 20 (1896), 119-66, at 149; and 
A. S. Arvanitopoullos, ‘Avéx3or0: Emypadat «at Mynueia Teyéas’, AEph (1906), 24-66, at 63. Rhomaios 
mentions twenty-seven examples, although in the article he published in full twelve pieces. I have seen 
sixtcen examples, mainly at the Tegea Muscum and some in the Archaeological Museum of Tripolis. 

‘6? Within the serics there are variations in form: some stelai are longer and thinner, some are shorter. 
As, however, we do not have sufficient information about the original findspot and archaeological context 
of the individual pieces, it would be methodologically wrong, even if desirable, to assign a particular type 
of stele to a particular date. 
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had been seen in the nineteenth century, but was lost by the time he published his 
article in 1911. His catalogue included eight inscribed stelai, one stele with the letter 
X and an image in relief of what might be a flower, one blank stele, an inscribed 
‘triple stele’—a rectangular broad base divided into three sections each of which is 
crowned with a pyramid—and two attached pyramidal tops that together had 
apparently been atop another ‘group stele’. The lettering of the inscribed stelai 
suggests dates ranging from the fifth century Bc to the second century ap. The 
Tegean and Mantinean small-scale visual tradition that this group represents 
evidently lasted for over five hundred years. 

Although the original position of these monuments cannot be recovered, the 
stelat hold their own clues to their intended setting. Most are damaged, but those 
that are fully preserved have an unsmoothed base below the shaft, suggesting that 
this would have been inserted in the ground with only the smooth pillar visible, a 
construction analogous to the Poseidonian stele of Chiron or the stelai found in 
Thasos. Among these free-standing Arkadian monuments there are additional 
revealing variations. Some have four smooth faces and were intended to be viewed 
from all angles, while others have rough faces that would have been set against 
another structure and hidden from the onlooker. Some have a somewhat squat 
pyramid, with uneven sides and a flattened tip, while others have well-defined 
edges and faces. When the name of a god is inscribed on a pillar, this is equally 
likely to be in the nominative, genitive, or dative. Such variations suggest that 
within this Arkadian tradition, multiple functions and meanings were ascribed to 
the same types of pillars: the pyramidal stele could have served as a dedication, or 
as a marker of space, or even as a marker of divine presence in its own right. 

This variety is further evinced by Rhomaios’ reports, however scanty, on their 
original findspots. For each of the catalogued stelai he mentions a different 
village, ancient road, or site in the Tegean and Mantinean countryside, giving a 
clear picture of both the geographical spread of these stelai and the relative 
isolation of many. In his general remarks he notes, however, that some were 
found in groups: four in the area of Episkopi, six in the sanctuary of Artemis by 
the village of Mavriki near Doliana, and three near the sanctuary of Hagios 
Sostis.'°* Many of these stelai were not included in his published catalogue, 
presumably because they lacked noteworthy features such as an inscription or 
decorative element. Reading between Rhomaios’ lines, it appears that in Arkadia 
the small pyramidal pillar could have been placed on its own or with other similar 
objects in clusters located in particular rural sanctuaries. 


x4 On this sanctuary of Artemis, occupied as early as ¢.700 BC, see M. Jost, Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadie 
(Paris 1985), 159-60; on the sanctuary of Hagios Sostis, which yielded hundreds of terracotta figurines and 
numerous finds ranging in date from the sixth century Bc to the Imperial period, and yet whose nature is 
unclear, Jost, Sanctuairves et cultes d’Arcadie, 154~7. Rhomaios describes the stele of Agathos Daimon as the 
first found above Doliana, apparently at the shrine of Artemis which he excavated; see his, “Apxadixol, 15}. 
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As a group, the Arkadian stelai fit within the general pattern that has become 
evident in this chapter, not only in their scale, but also in their purpose. Here too 
are monuments that assert the piety of certain individuals, as is literally spelled 
out in one instance where the inscription contains the verb ‘anetheke’ (dedicated) 
and a personal name.’ Those stelai inscribed with the names of divinities also fit 
within schemes we have encountered. Once again, Zeus, found on three individ- 
ual stelai, appears most frequently: on the earliest datable stele of this group he is 
named Zeus Storpaos, Zeus the Lightener (Figs. 5.15 a-b), written in the genitive 


Ficure 5.15a Stele of Zeus Storpaos, 
Arkadia; fifth century sc, Doliana 
marble, H: 67 cm. Tripolis, 
Archaeological Museum. 


' Tegea, Archaeological Museum, IN 218. Doliana marble stele, from Alea (Piali). Dimensions: 
H: 22, cm, W: 11cm, D: 9 cm; IG v.2.66: A]prorou{a]xéSas évéOxe, lettering of the fourth century Bc. 
Milchhoeffer, ‘Antikenbericht aus dem Peloponnes’, 141; G. Mendel, ‘Fouilles de Tégée’, BCH 25 (1901), 
241-79, at 279; and Rhomaios, ‘Arkadikoi ermai’, 151. 
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Figure 5.15b Stele of Zeus 
Storpaos — detail 


in letters possibly of the fifth century Bc;"'° on a second he is named Zeus Pasios 
in the genitive in letters of c.300 Bc (Fig. 5.16),"" an epithet that is apparently an 
Arkadian version of Zeus Ktesios, Zeus of Property, a form that also appeared on 
one of the examples in Thasos;'” on the latest datable stele, which has letters of 
the second century AD, Zeus’ name is accompanied by the epithet ‘Patroos’ in the 
dative and preceded by the names of two individuals, Antiochos and Damostra- 
tos (Fig. s.17).'° This final case again recalls the ancestral cults that we have 
encountered in sites such as Thera, Selinous, Thasos, and Kos. 


"© Tripolis, Archaeological Museum, 2962. Stele of Doliana marble of unknown provenance. Dimen- 
sions: H: 67 cm, W: 9.5 cm, D: 9 cm. IG v.2.64: diéds Lroprdo. Arvanitopoullos, ‘Avéxdo7or’, 63; 
Rhomaios, ‘Apxaéixoi’, 150; Cook, Zeus, i. 520, ii. 815; Jost, Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadie, 1s0. The Arkadian 
form Zrop7dos has been explained as the equivalent of dezepornry (see Arvanitopoullos, ‘AvéxSoror, 64-5, 
and Rhomaios,‘Apxadixoi’, 150). An alternative interpretation, as the Arkadian version of dorapzaios, is 
found in C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects (Chicago 1955), 20, 32. Both possibilities are attested as epithets of 
Zeus and have essentially similar meanings of ‘lightener or ‘starry’. See further Cook, Zeus, ii. 815, who 
translates the epithet: ‘of the Lightning Flash’. 

 Tegea, Archacological Museum, IN 224. Stele of Doliana marble of unknown provenance. Dimen- 
sions: H: 25 cm, W: 9.5 cm, D: 9 cm. IG v.2.62: duds [aaiw. Rhomaios,‘Apxadixor’, 152, Jost, Sanctuaires 
et cultes d’Arcadie, 150, 240. 

"2 Rhomaios,‘Apxadixot’, 152. 

43 Tripolis, Archacological Museum, NI 2963. Stele of Doliana marble, found on the road between Alea 
(Piali) and Episkopi (Ibrahim Efendi). Dimensions: H: 40 cm, W: 9.5 cm, D: 8 cm. IG v.2.63: Avrioxos 
xat Aapéorparos Au Marpiu». Bérard, Tégée et la Tégedtide’, 24; Rhomaios,‘Apxadixoi’, 153; and Jost, 
Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadie, 150, 240. 
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FiGure 5.16 Stele of Zeus Pasios, 
Arkadia; ¢.300 KC, Doliana marble, 
H: 25 em. Tegea, Archacological 
Museum. 


Two additional stelai are also associated with cults that pertain to the prosper- 
ity of the household and the family. The first is inscribed ‘Agathos Daimon’—the 
Good Daimon or Good Spirit—in the nominative in letters of the fourth century 
BC and is apparently one of the six stelai found in the sanctuary of Artemis of 
Doliana;'" the second stele has a dedicatory inscription to the Good God made 
by a certain Kleiotas in the third century Bc.''> The Good Daimon and the Good 


'™ Tegea, Archacological Museum, IN 227 (previously 225); stele of Doliana marble. Dimensions: 
H: 21cm, W: 1ocm, D: 9.5 em; IG v.2.59: dalpwr Ayafos. Rhomaios, “Apxadixot, 151; and Jost, 
Sanctuaires ct cultes d’Arcadie, 160, 528-9. 

"8 Tegea, Archaeological Museum, IN 220. Stele of local limestone, probably from Alea (Piali). Dimen- 
sions: H: 29 em, W: > em, D: 7.5 em. IG v.2.60: K]Acoiras Myaboi Qeoli] davé@nxe. Arvanitopoullos, 
‘Hvéxdorar, 66; Rhomaios,“Apxadixor’, 152; Jost, Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadie, 150, 628-9; and Donohue, 


Xonna, 224. 
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Ficurs 5.17 Stele dedicated to 
Zeus Patroos, Arkadia; 

second century AD; Doliana marble, 
H: 40 cm. Tripolis, Archaeological 
Museum. 


God, both of which are titles that leave the precise identity of the god or the 
daimon open to interpretation, emerge in Greek religious practice only from the 
fourth century Bc and were known as conferrers of wealth and as analogous to 
Zeus Meilichios. 

To the ambiguous divine entities named merely as God or Daimon, we may 
add the inscription ‘Hero’ written in the nominative in letters of the third 
century BC." More ambiguous is the stele with the large letter X and a small 


"6 Tripolis, Archacological Museum, 2964 (previously 1644); stele of local limestone from the region of 
Mantinea. Dimensions: H: 22 cm, W: 9 cm, D: 8 cm. IG v.2.290: jpws. Rhomaios,‘Apxadixoi’, 152; Jost, 
Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadie, 532. 
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FiGure. 5.18 Stele of Artemis (face a) 
Arkadia, name of Artemis in 

the nominative; third century Bc, Doliana 
marble, H: 34 cm. Tegea, Archaeological 
Muscum. 


relief, which according to the Tegea museums label, shows an image of a flower, 
although the interpretation is far from clear because part of the relief is lost."”” 
Female divinities met in Thera and Thasos are also encountered again here: 
Artemis is written this time in the nominative in lettering of the third 
century BC and accompanied by a dedicatory inscription (Figs. 5.18-19),'™ 


"7 Tegea, Archaeological Museum, NI 221. Stele of Doliana marble, of unknown date and provenance. 
Dimensions: H: 20 cm, W: 8 cm, D: 7 cm. Each of the lines of the ‘X” measures 7 cm. Rhomaios, 
“Apxadixor’, 153. 

"8 Tegea, Archacological Museum, 1437. Stele of Doliana marble found by Arkadian villagers in a small 
shrine by an ancient roadway between Tegea and Argos in the vicinity of the hill known as Palliomouikli. 
Dimensions: H: 34 cm, W: 10 cm, D: 8 cm. JG v.2.61: face a: Aprepes, face b: KAnvias dvéAnxe. K. 
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FiGure §.19 Stele of Artemis (face b), 
Arkadia; dedicatory inscription; third 
century 8¢, Doliana marble, H: 34 cm. 
Tegea, Archacological Museum. 


while the word ‘Nymphs’ in the genitive plural is found across the triple 
stele (Fig. 5.20)."” In contrast to Thera and Thasos, however, on the Arkadian 
stelai of the Nymphs and Artemis the goddesses are not identified by an epithet. 
The connection between these female divinitics, who as goddesses related to 


Kastriotis, Apyaodoyixer JeAriov (Athens 1888), 116; Fougeres, ‘Inscriptions de Mantinec’, 149; G. Fou- 
geres, Mantince et l'Arcadie orientale (Paris 1898), 388, 539; Rhomaios, ‘Apxadiol’, 151-2; L. Kahil, 
‘Artemis’, LIMC (1984), ii/1. 618-753, at 630 no. 7s; Jost, Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadic, 163, and Donohue. 
Xoana, 124. 


” Tegea, Archacological Museum, 228. A tiple stele of Doliana marble found in a private house in Alea 
(Piali). Dimensions of entire monument: H: 44 cm, W: 25.8 em, D: 9 em; average width of cach stele: 
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Figure 5.20 Stele of 

the Nymphs, Arkadia; 
¢.300 BC, Doliana marble, 
H: 44 cm. Tegea, 
Archacological Museum. 


the countryside and to rural areas have a natural affinity with the Arkadian 
landscape, is rather to be seen in the choice of a form which is characteristic of 
this area.'?° Notably, although cults and figural representations of Artemis are 
common throughout the Arkadian countryside, apparently no single figural 
rendition of the Nymphs has survived in this region with which these pastoral 
goddesses, the companions of the quintessential Arkadian god Pan, are associ- 
ated in myth.’ The non-figural stele is one of the rare testaments to their 
presence in this land at the heart of the Peloponnese.'” 


8.6 cm. IG v.2.65: Nuydav. Mendel, ‘Fouilles de Tégée’, 276; Rhomaios, ‘Apxadixo’, 154; Nilsson, 
Geschichte der gricchischen Religion, 206; Nilsson, Greek Folk Religion, 9 fig. 2; and J. Larson, Greek Nymphs: 
Myth Cult and Lore (Oxford 2001), 156. 

'” Jost, Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadic, 393-424. 

' T follow here Larson, Greek Nymphs, 156-7. For Pan and Nymphs in Arkadia in general sce 
P. Borgeaud, The Cult of Pan in Ancient Greece (Chicago 1988). 

2 Similarly acknowledged in Jost, Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadie, 456-77; and Larson, Greek Nymphs, 52-7. 
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Although for scholars such as Rhomaios and Martin Nilsson the Arkadian 
stelai were fossils of ancient traditions, remainders of the ‘primitive’, we do not 
have evidence of them from earlier than the fifth century Bc.'® The existing series 
does not shed further light on the presumed very ancient strata of representation 
in Arkadia, but is rather evidence of a local visual idiom that is first attested in the 
classical period and appears to have been particularly prevalent over the next two 
centuries. This practice, which has clear affinities with cults elsewhere in the 
Greek world, does not stand in opposition to the figural, but rather, as a close 
examination of some of these stelai reveals, makes sophisticated used of both 
letter and geometric form. 

For example, on the stele of Artemis that was smoothed on all four sides, the 
name of the goddess in the nominative is written on one face (Fig. 5.18) and the 
name of the dedicator Klinias on another side of the same object (Fig. 5.19). This 
division contrasts with the stele dedicated to Zeus Patroos, where the name of the 
dedicators and the recipient are written together on one side. On the former, the 
separation of the nominative from the dedicatory formula suggests that the name 
Artemis serves as more than an indicator of the intended recipient of the stele; 
‘Artemis’ could have fitted easily into a single line, as does ‘Klinias’, but instead is 
written in larger letters and divided into two lines. The carver deploved the 
epigraphic norm that allowed for the splitting of a word between two lines in 
order to render the name of the divinity in larger letters. Although the original 
function of this particular stele, uncovered by local villagers in the vicinity of an 
archaic shrine where two statuettes of Artemis were found, is unclear, the form of 
writing endows the goddess’s name with a relative monumentality. Even if this stele 
was a dedication, rather than a recipient of rituals, epigraphy asserts the significance 
of Artemis as a subject in its own right. 

The triple stele of the Nymphs (Fig. 5.20) provides a second example in which 
epigraphic norms are deployed with sophistication. This ‘triple stele’ is in fact a 
single stone plaque divided into three equal parts, each crowned with a pyramid 
and creating the impression that the structure is composed of three stelai. The 
choice of three parts for the Arkadian monument of the Nymphs is consistent 
with normative modes of representation of this female plurality. Like other 
female groups such as the Seasons or the Graces, the Nymphs are most often 
represented as three young maidens who resemble each other.’ In place of the 
three beautiful female figures that are so often found in reliefs of the late classical 
period,'?® the Arkadian monument signals its relationship to the goddesses 
through its tripartite form and through the inscription. 


' Nilsson, Greek Folk Religion, 8-10. 

4 Tegea, Archaeological Museum, NI 228. On the iconography of the nymphs as a triad, Larson, 
Greek Nymplis, 258-60. 

25 For discussion of the visual effect of some of these representations, M. Gaifman, ‘Visualized Rituals 
and Dedicatory Inscriptions on Votive Offerings to the Nymphs’, Opuscula: Annual of the Swedish Institute 
at Athens and Rome 1 (2008), 85-103. 
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FiGuRE §.21 Base of a triple 
herm of Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Demeter, Arkadia; 
third century sc, Doliana 
marble, H: 21 cm. Tegea, 
Archacological Museum. 


The placement of the letters of the caption is deployed to underscore the idea 
that the goddesses together form a homogenous group. In the Arkadian monu- 
ment not only are the stelai of equal size and set together, but each bears two 
letters, so that together they form the caption N YM@AN. The significance of this 
division of the name becomes apparent through comparison with another con- 
temporary monument, a damaged object that was originally composed of a 
rectangular base divided into sections, creating a series of shafts, each of which 
originally supported a figural head and which together formed a multiple, semi- 
figural monument (Fig. 5.21).'*° The surviving parts are the base, which is divided 
into three sections each inscribed with a name of a single divinity, the remains of 
the necks, and locks of hair from the heads.'?? Individual sections are inscribed 
with the name of a single deity, Zeus, Poseidon, or Demeter, so that each word is 
contained in its section, with the longer names split into two lines. 

By contrast, the single label ‘Nymphs’ stretches across the triple stele and is 
divided evenly, alluding to the homogeneity of the divine triad. When examined 
as part of the series of Arkadian stelai and compared with figural representations 
of the Nymphs, this piece emerges as integral to both visual traditions; it is 
a meaningful monument that conveys uniformity and multiplicity, while its 


'% Tegea, Archaeological Museum, NI s290; Multiple semi-figural stele of Doliana marble from Palia 
Episkopi. Dimensions: H: 21 cm, W: 22 cm, D: 14 cm; W of left section: 7.8 cm, middle section: 8.2 cm, 
right section: 6 cm. IG v.2.73: col. 1: [Z]eds, col. 2: TToceSav, col. 3: dap{d]rnp. According to Hiller von 
Gaertringen’s entry in the JG volume, the lettering is of the third century Bc, rather than the first century BC as 
previously proposed by Rhomaios. Rhomaios, ‘Apxadixor”, 155-6; Cook, Zeus, i. 520; Jost, Sanctuaires et cultes 
d’Arcadie, 150; and C. R. Long, The Twelve Gods of Greece and Rome (Leiden 1987), 40, 197. Notably, the Tegea 
museum has on display another multiple semi-figural monument consisting of six stclai crowned with six 


male heads. 
2 Arvanitopoullos, ‘Avéxdoror’, 47-9; and Jost, Sanctuaires et cultes d’Arcadie, 233 pl. 38 no.3. 
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specific geometric form, which clearly belongs to a local tradition in Arkadia, 
asserts the goddesses’ Arkadian nature and signals the presence of the Nymphs 
while leaving their appearance open to the beholder’s interpretation. Rather than 
providing evidence of the primitiveness of the people of isolated Arkadia, this 
stele reveals the sophistication that developed in these regions at a time when 
figural representations were standard and when Tegea was home to impressive 
sculptural reliefs and images by one of the great masters of the fourth century BC, 
Skopas of Paros.'* In early Hellenistic Arkadia, the aniconic did not simply 
precede the figural; theirs was possibly a dialogue in which the aniconic 
responded to the figural. 

From Arkadia at the heart of the Peloponnese we move to Thessalian Pherai, 
where we find not only a further group of standing stelai, but also a monument 
on which they are carved in relief. At least five free-standing flat stelai with 
triangular tops were uncovered in the course of different works in the area of 
modern-day Velestino; these five pieces are at the Archaeological Museum of 
Volos. The stelai, some inscribed and some unepigraphic, are characterized by 
their pointed triangular top and by their size. Like other stelai we have discussed, 
these monuments are about seventy centimetres in length, but in contrast to the 
other examples, they are less than ten centimetres thick. As in Arkadia, the fully 
preserved pieces have a lower unsmoothed part that is somewhat wider, indicat- 
ing that this section was intended to be inserted into the ground, and again as in 
Arkadia, the differences between the stele’s faces may suggest that it was viewed 
from one side only.'?? Although the archaeological record is deficient, the recur- 
rence of this form of stele within Pherai in contexts ranging from home to tomb 
has led local archaeologists to categorize these monuments as characteristic of 
this region.'%° 

The only member of this grouping for which we have a somewhat better idea of 
original context was found 7 situ in adomestic setting. Excavations conducted by 


"28 Pausanias 8. 47. I reports that the cella of the Temple of Athena Alea at Tegea had images of Hygeia 
and Asklepios made by Skopas of Paros; his account of the temple is a helpful source for understanding the 
sculptures found at the site. For general discussion with further bibliography, B. $. Ridgway, Fourth- 
Century Styles in Greek Sculpture (Madison, Wis. 1997), 48-52; for Skopas and his activities in this region, 
A. F. Stewart, Skopas of Paros (Park Ridge, NJ 1977); for Arkadian sanctuaries and temples, M. Vovatzis, in 
T. H. Niclsen and J. Rov (eds.), Defining Ancient Arkadia: Symposium, April 1-4, 1998 (Copenhagen 2000), 
130-68; and for further evidence of artistic production in these regions, the papers collected in O. Palagia 
and W. D. E. Coulson (eds.), Sculpture from Arcadia and Laconia: Proceedings of an International Conference 
Held at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, April 10-14, 1992 (Oxford 1993). 

'29 On stelai that have a distinct lower section, E. Kakavoyannis, «Ke¢aA: pappdpivov aydAparos Ocds and 
zis Depés ys Ocacadtas» Yrepeta. Epaxruxa B Luvedpiov “Bepai— Bedcativo—Piyes’ Bedeativo 2-4 
OxrwBpro 1992 (Athens 1994), 61-71, at 69-70; examples of stelai that have only one face intended to be 
viewed, Museum of Volos E ro1g9 and E 432. 

80 A, Dougleri-Intzesilogiou, “BeAeorivo’, Apyatodoytxdv AeAtiov $2 (1997)/X lpovixd B’ 2 (2003), 495-6. 
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the Greek Archaeological Service in 1990 in the vicinity of the church of Hagios 
Charalmbous within the ancient city of Pherai uncovered a plain, flat object with 
no traces of paint or writing in a house of late Hellenistic date.'*! This stele was set 
standing within a small, circular space with a diameter of 1.8 metres and was 
aligned with an oval clay receptacle that was inserted in the ground in front of it. 
The unique shape of this space within the house and the alignment of stele and 
vessel, classified as a container for offerings, led to the identification of this small 
room as a private shrine. Although remains of pottery, food, or other possible 
ritual gifts are lacking, the standing stele, whether originally blank or possibly 
painted, appears to have been a locus of attention in the domestic sphere, possibly 
the focal point of religious practice in the homie. 

The other stelai from the region of Pherai that share a similar form include two 
blank marble pieces found side by side near Velestino in 1978.'*? Each has a hole in 
one of its faces, apparently for the attachment of an object. Another marble stele 
was found in a field in the vicinity of an ancient cemetery and bears a personal 
name, written in letters of the fourth century BC; the location close to a necro- 
polis and the inscription suggested the identification of this stele as a tomb 
marker.'*? Another piece in this collection, but of unknown provenance, has an 
inscription of a fourth-century Bc date with the name Poseidon, apparently in the 
dative, preceded by the names of two individuals (Fig. 5.22).'** To this last case 
we can add a sixth stele, said to have been found in Glaphyrai in Thessaly, that ts 
inscribed with a dedicatory inscription of the third century BC (Fig. 5.23)" 


1 Unfortunately, I had no access to the stele, which was not fully documented in the excavation’s 
report. Argyroula Intzesiloglou, the archacologist in charge and to whom I owe the reference, indicated 
that this stele resembles the other stelai from this area not only in form, but also in size. The dating of the 
house is apparently based on its masonry. See A. Intzesiloglou, «O5ds Hepwwv TTodvtexvetob xat 
EadvOov (ouxdredo BE. Pvavvaddxn cat Atx. Avrdkn)», Apxatodroytxdv AeAriov 46 (1991)/B? 1 (1996), 213-15. 

82 [ could not access these pieces. Evangelos Kakavoyannis has provided the dimensions for one 
(H: 58 cm, W: 18.5 cm, D: 8 cm) and recounts that the second is somewhat smaller; Kakavoyannis, 
‘KedddAt pappdpwov’, 70. 

833 Dimensions of stele: H: 93 cm, W: 32 cm, D: 6 cm. SEG 51 no. 735: [potrapxos Avrepeddvretos. 
Dougleri-Intwesiloglou, ‘“Bedeorivo’. 

4 Volos, Archaeological Museum, E rorg. This marble stele, said to have been discovered in 194.0, was 
first published by Stephen Miller and is of unknown provenance. Dimensions: H: 54 cm, W: 19 cm, 
D: 8 cm. Né8apos zép Adpouvos IToredotr{y}. Stephen Miller restores an iota in the ending of Poseidon to 
create a dative, an amendation that is possible, although not certain from the stele itself. The two names 
and the word wép between them is a Thessalian short version of a formulation using vzép to designate ‘on 
behalf’; see $. G. Miller, ‘The Altar of the Six Goddesses in Thessalian Pherar’, CSCA 7 (1974), 231-56, at 
246; Y. Béquignon, Recherches archéologiques a Pheres de Thessalie (Paris 1937), 91 no. 62. 

38 Volos, Archaeological Museum, E 432. Dimensions: H: 95.5 cm, W: 23.5 cm, D: 6 cm. IG 1X.2.411: 
“Eppuv edfdpevos Atovtaan rHvde dv€OyKe kai [appeévexos cat Nix avdpos. I concur with Stephen Miller in 
rejecting Friedrich Stahlin’s dating of this stele to the archaic period; Stahlin had contradicted Otto Kem’s 
original publication in the TG volume of Thessaly from 1908, which locates this inscription in the third 
century BC; see F. Stahlin, Das hellenische Thessalien: landeskundliche und geschichtliche Beschreibung Thessaliens 
in der hellenischen und romischen Zeit (Stuttgart 1924), 61 n. 16, and Miller, ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’, 246. 
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FiGure §.22 Stele to 
Poseidon, Thessaly; 
fourth century BC, 
marble, H: 54 cm. 
Volos, Archacological 
Museum. 


naming Dionysos in the dative and three individuals.'** Although assessment of 
the original role of these inscribed stelai is problematic, these examples demon- 
strate that the stele was deploved for the veneration of two divinities whom we 
have not met thus far in this chapter, Dionysos and Poseidon. As objects set up at 


Be The form ed&djevos, commonly found, as in this instance, in dedicatory inscriptions along with the 
verb dvé@y«e, can indicate either ‘in praver’ or ‘in making an oath’. In this case where there is no mention of 
atthe, or particular gift to be given to the divinity, the dedication scems to fit the first type, and emphasizes 
an apparent hierarchy in the making of the dedication benween the first named individual and the latter 
two. For this type of dedicatory formula see M. L. Lazzarini, Le formule delle dediche votive nella Grecia 
arcaica (Rome 1976), 99-100. 
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FiGuRE §.23 Stele to Dionysos, Thessaly; 
third century Bc, marble, H: 95.5 cm. Volos, 
Archaeological Museum. 


the behest of two or three male individuals, however, and assuming that these 
stelai were not painted with figural images of gods, these examples fit the pattern 
we have seen of small-scale, non-figural monuments used by small groups and 
individuals as expressions of piety. 

Remote Thessaly has yielded up not only simple stelai, but also an intriguing 
marble monument. Similar in its form to an altar (see Fig. 5.27), this piece 
features a series of carvings in relief that resemble in shape and size the familiar 
stelai of the region of Pherai (Figs. 5.24-5).'°” The ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’, 
first published by Stephen Miller in 1974, was uncovered in pieces at the site of 


7 Volos, Archacological Museum, E 1270. Dimensions of the blocks: Block A (front part of the ‘altar’), 
H: 68.5 cm, W: 99.3 cm, D: 37.2 cm. Block B (back of the ‘altar’), H: 68.5 cm, W: 97.8 cm, D: 25.3 cm. The 
carved stelai are 2 cm apart. Dimensions of complete carved stelai: H: 62 cm, W: 16 cm. 
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FIGuReE 5.24 ‘Altar 
of the Six 
Goddesses’, Pherai, 
Thessaly (front 
view); ¢.300 BC, 
marble, H: 68.5 cm, 
L: 97.8 cm. Volos, 
Archacological 
Museum. 


the Pheraian acropolis, on the south-western end of the modern village of 
Velestino, out of any archaeological context.'** Its front face has five stelai of a 
form and dimension similar to the free-standing stelai from this region, and, on 
the far left, a carving of a half stele that is cut vertically down the middle, 
suggesting that originally it was somewhat wider.'*? Each carved stele bears 
three lines of writing, each of which includes the name of a goddess in the 
nominative. The first two lines are partially erased, while the third line is clear 
and legible (see, for example, Fig. 5.26). The lettering of the fourth or early third 
century BC places the monument in the late classical and early Hellenistic period. 

The Altar of the Six Goddesses recalls altars for the worship of a collective of 
gods found in other poleis, such as the Altar of the Twelve Gods, which was set up 
in the Athenian agora by the Peisitratids in the late sixth century BC and was 
central not only in religious life, but also to civic purposes, for it marked the 


* P. Chrysostomou, H @eocdxy Ged Ev(v)odia n Pepaia Gea (Athens 1998), 48. Miller, ‘Altar of the Six 
Goddesses’, 233-4 describes in full the location and occasion on which the blocks were found, during 
bulldozing work in this area. For the location sce also Stahlin, Das hellenische Thessalien, 105 fig. 5: hill 150. 
Today there are no visible traces from antiquity or any archaeological remains at the site. For the 
topography of the area, M. Di Salvatore, ‘Ricerche sul terriotorio di Pherai. Insediamenti, difese, vie ct 
confini’, La Thessalie: Quinze années de recherches archcologiques, 1975-1990 (Athens 1990), 93-124. 

"Miller calculates an original length of 1.113 m; Miller, ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’, 238. 
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Ficure 5.25 Detail of inscriptions of the 
‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’, Pherai, 
Thessaly; ¢.300 BC. 


4 
- 


spot from which all distances were measured." Similarly, in Magnesia on the 
Menander the Twelve Gods had an altar in the agora, at which a grand procession 
on behalf of the city was received.'*' Whether the Thessalian ‘altar’ was originally 
part of a larger monument for the Twelve Gods, or was only for six goddesses, it 
is consistent with these parallels in so far as it was positioned at a central location 
in the city of Pherai at a site of worship for the entire polis. The named divinities 
corroborate this interpretation. Athena, Aphrodite, Demeter, and Hestia are also 
found elsewhere as part of the group of the Twelve Gods.'*? Themis is admittedly 
less common as a goddess among the Twelve, yet as a divinity whose province is 
proper conduct according to the established norms, she befits the broader 
concerns of the polis and the functions of its institutions, and is therefore appro- 
priate for a city’s central cult.'* Finally, the presence of Enodia is explained by her 
place in this region of Greece, as a goddess who occupied central stage in 
Thessaly and particularly in Pherai.'* 


‘© Herodotos 2. 7. 1-2, and IG 17 no. 2640. See further H. A. Thompson and R. E. Wycherley, The 
Agora of Athens: The History, Shape, and Uses of an Ancient City Center (Princeton, NJ 1972), 132-5. 

'" Long, Twelve Gods, 221-2. 

‘2 Thid. 140-1. 

143 J, Rudhardt, Themis et les Horai: recherche sur les divinités grecques de la justice et de la paix (Geneva 
1999), 43-57- 

On Enodia in Thessaly, Chrysostomou, H @eooAx7 Ged. 


FIGURE 5.26 Detail 
of inscription of 
the ‘Altar of the Six 
Goddesses’, Pherai, 
Thessaly; ¢.300 Bc. 
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Interpretations of what remains of the upper part of the Altar of the Six 
Goddesses may vary: perhaps the monument had a flat top and served in its 
entirety as a platform for ritual offerings; perhaps, as Miller has suggested, a 
series of figural heads on the top surface created a semi-figural group monument 
(Fig. 5.28);'** or perhaps these remains were the base of a statuary group of the 
divinities. Whatever the feasible reconstructions of this monument, the repre- 
sentation in relief of the Pheraian free-standing stele, which was deployed in 
various ways, whether at the heart of a cult in the home, atop a tomb, or as an 
individual’s dedication, firmly places this apparently public monument within a 
specific visual tradition. The connotations of these carved stelai remain un- 
changed. The representation of the local geometric form defines the marble 
monument as first and foremost Pheraian. 

Careful scrutiny of the three lines of inscription on each of these stelai reveals 
that as in Arkadia, here too epigraphy participated in local visual rhetoric. 
Diagram 5.1 reproduces the sequence of names:"* 


45 Miller, ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’, 24.4. 

'« A comparision of transcription and drawing on pages 232 and 233 of ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’ 
demonstrates that in contrast to the drawing, Miller’s transcription, which was reproduced in SEG 45 
no. 645, gives a false impression of the sequence of inscriptions. The transcription suggests that the main 
change from line 1 to line 2 is in the direction of writing, and not in the placement of deities on the stelai. 
(For example, it indicates that on Stele 1 the name ‘Hestia’ is written on both line 1 and line 2 where in fact 
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DIAGRAM §.1 

Stele 1 Stele 2 Stele3 Stele 4 Stele 5 Stele 6 
From right to left: 
Line 1: {Torlia Anluljrnp “Evjodia "Adpodiry "AOjva = [Ol eps 
From left to right (retrograde): 
Line 2: Gédplis] "Adpodli]rn "Abip[a} “Evfod|ia Anurrnp ‘To[rléa 
From right to left 
Line 3: [Od]uts "Adpoditn "Abjva “Evodia Anflulirnp ‘Teoria 

FIGURE $§.27 


Reconstruction 
of the main body of 
the ‘Altar of the Six 

Goddesses’. 
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The inscription can be read vertically according to the arrangement of the 
individual stelai, or as lines of text running horizontally. In the former approach 
the vertical symmetry that revolves around the space between the third and 
fourth stele is readily apparent: Hestia and Themis exchange places in Stele 1 


the name ‘Themis’ is written on line 2 of Stele 1.) Furthermore, it presents the main change in placement of 
names of deities in line 3, yet the change from line 2 to line 3 is only in the direction of writing, and not in 
the placement of names on the stelai. (In the case of Stele 1, both line 2 and line 3 list the goddess Themis, 
the former in retrograde and the latter in normative writing.) 


FIGURE 5.28 
Stephen Miller’s 
proposed 
reconstruction 

of the ‘Altar of the 
Six Goddesses’. 
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and Stele 6; Demeter is moved from Stele 2 on the first line to Stele 5 on the 
second; Enodia is moved from Stele 3 to Stele 4. The only exception to this 
scheme is the placement of Athena and Aphrodite. This positioning of these six 
goddesses underscores their established and characteristic features. Hestia and 
Themis emerge as closely linked goddesses who frame the group, placed at the 
beginning and the end, as befitted divinities related to proper modes of conduct 
and to the hearth. Earthly Demeter, often worshipped right outside the city, 
occupies the second place counting from either the left or the right. At the centre 
are Aphrodite and Athena, two goddesses often venerated on the acropolis at the 
heart of the city, with Enodia at the very heart of the group, the appropriate place 
for the distinctively Thessalian goddess and a chief divinity in this region. 

When we read the inscriptions horizontally, as lines of text, we follow the 
directions indicated by the way the letters are written: left to right in the first line, 
then in retrograde from right to left in the second line, beginning at Stele 6, and 
then back to normative reading in the third line. In this reading the sequence 
from Line 1 is virtually repeated in Line 2, and the sequence of Line 2 is directly 
reversed in Line 3—thus the order of the deities is kept almost identical between 
the first two lines, with a single alteration between Aphrodite and Athena; when 
moving from the second to the third line, although the placement of the names 
remains the same, given the change in direction, the sequence is reversed so that 
Themis, who was the last in the second line comes first in the third. 
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Any attempt to reconstruct the story behind the changes in the sequence of 
names is bound to be speculative.'*” Prosaic explanations that propose uninten- 
tional error or the incompetence of a carver who miscopied letters that conse- 
quently were erased, cannot be ruled out, although such suggestions are 
countered to some extent by the generally homogenous letter forms, at least 
between the first two lines. Additionally, the retrograde text is sandwiched 
between two normative lines, indicating a familiarity with the regular mode of 
writing in this period that probably produced intentional, rather than incidental 
results. Precise circumstances may be impossible to reconstruct, but as they 
stand, these inscriptions still convey the effect they might have had on ancient 
viewers. If our assumption that this monument was incorporated in a cult is 
correct, then the sequence of names could have provided cues for the proper 
performance of rituals. The change in the sequence of names and in the direction 
of the writing may have indicated an alteration in the order and/or location for 
pouring liquids or depositing offerings to the goddesses. 

Additionally, over and above its possible role within ritual practice, this 
sequence of inscriptions makes a strong visual statement of its own by incorpor- 
ating a form of writing that had long ceased to be used in inscriptions in 
marble.’** The retrograde writing used for this sequence of names was most 
unusual in the fourth century Bc. Its appearance could have alluded to inscrip- 
tions in retrograde that are to be found after the fifth century BC, namely, on 
compact amulets and seals, where the medium required the object to create a 
mirror image.'*? The Altar of the Six Goddesses is, however, not portable, but is 
stationary and made of marble. For viewers accustomed to normative reading on 
public monuments in marble, the retrograde letters and names would have 
required close engagement with cach of the carved stelai and would have 
appeared ancient to those familiar with archaic inscriptions. The allusion to the 


“7 Miller, ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’, 242-4 suggests that the change in the direction of the names and 
writing is related to his proposed reconstruction of the monument as having had six heads on its top 
surface. He speculates that the original monument was damaged, requiring the removal of the upper part. 
After the repairs, the top part was set back into place, but having been turned around so that the backs of 
the heads were facing the front of the stelai; the second line follows the new order of the heads created by 
this mistake. Finally, the heads were tumed back again, and the writing on line 3 followed this correction. It 
does not take much to see that this is highly hypothetical, as Miller admits. Furthermore, there are no 
grounds for the conjecture that a mistake in the placement of the heads at the top would have been 
followed by a curious mode of writing from right to left that is not typical of the period, and that this error 
was subsequently corrected. 

48 M. Guarducci considers boustrophedon and retrograde writing more generally and asserts that the 
latest known exempla are from Crete at the beginning of the fourth century Bc (see Insc. Cret. 1V.145) at 
L’epigrafia Greca dalle origini al tardo impero (Rome 1987), 28-9. 

‘9 For examples of such classical gems, G. M. A. Richter, Engraved Gems of the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
Romans, 2 vols. (London 1968), rol. I 83; J. Boardman, Greek Gems and Finger Rings: Early Bronze Age to Late 
Classical (London 1970), 223, 288, 298, figs. 466-8, 724, M. Guarducci, Epigrafia greca (Rome 1967), i. $24. 
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past is further apparent in the resemblance to the earlier boustrophedon form of 
writing. 

If these inscriptions were not written in this way mistakenly, then they may 
have been deliberately archaizing, presenting themselves as belonging to a long- 
bygone past. The erasure of the first two lines, at a date and in circumstances that 
remain unknown, reinforces this visual effect, presenting the first two lines, 
which on their own appear as Joustrophedon, as if they were written much earlier 
than the final one and became less legible in the course of time.'° Whatever the 
reasons behind their final form, these partially erased late classical inscriptions 
written in different directions endow the ‘altar’ with the aura of the past. The 
Altar of the Six Goddesses portrays the local tradition of the standing stele as far 
more ancient than it actually was. This Thessalian monument could have helped 
construct a local history by suggesting that the veneration of the Six Goddesses at 
the heart of Pherai went all the way back to the archaic past. 


LOCAL TRADITIONS OF SEMI-FIGURAL MONUMENTS 


From geometry and epigraphy let us turn to the affinity between the purely 
geometric and the semi-figural. As we saw in Ch. 1, Greek religious art was rich in 
a variety of hybrid forms that combine the geometric and the figural. We have 
noted the zropaion that is a tree-trunk crowned with despoiled armour that 
marked the place where the enemy took flight,'*! and Dionysos’ pole with 
mask, shown on the ‘Lenaia’ vases." In certain cases we may identify kinship 


18° Miller, ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’, 236-7, suggests possible dating for the damage to the altar in 
years in the fourth century BC when Pherai was under military attack. Long, Twelve Gods, 206, adopts 
Miller’s general approach, and suggests that an explanation for the alterations in the names can be found in 
the political upheaval in Pherai in the second half of the fourth century Bc. 

‘81 Further on the spaion, K. Woelcke, ‘Beitrige zur Geschichte der Tropaions’, Bonner Jabrbticher 120 
(1911), 12-235; P. H. A. Wolters and G. Bruns, Das Kabirenheiligtum bei Theben (Berlin 1940), i. 123 with 
pl. 19.7; W. K. Pritchett, The Greek State at War (Berkeley, Calif. 1974), ii. 246-75 (chapter with further 
bibliography); R. Lonis, Guerre et religion en Gréce a Pépoque classique: recherches sur les vites, les dieux, 
Videologie de la victoire (Paris 1979), 130-40. 

‘82 Notably, in contrast to the herm, where the upright geometric section of the monument is integral to 
the entire structure, at least one vase painting would suggest that the columnar element in the Dionysiac 
poles with masks was not essential, but constituted a prop supporting the god’s mask. According to 
Fran¢oise Frontisi-Ducroux, a vase painting on a jug attributed to the Eretria Painter (Athens, National 
Museum, VS$318) featuring the mask of Dionysos on a ritual table, indicates that the mask was essential for 
the identification of the god, whereas the pillar was a support that enabled the mask to face the viewer 
directly; see her Le Dieu-masque: une figure du Dionysos d’Athenes (Paris 1991), esp. 161. On this issue, I have 
benefitted from a paper delivered by Guy Hedreen at the University of Chicago in April 2010. Further on 
the Lenaia vases and Dionysiac poles with masks, A. Frickenhaus, Lendenvasen (Berlin 1912); R. Osborne, 
‘The Ecstasy and the Tragedy: Varieties of Religious Experience in Art, Drama, and Society’, in C. B. R. 
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between such combined monuments and the purely non-figural in the archaeo- 
logical record. In the Selinuntine sanctuary of Zeus Meilichios, a hermaic monu- 
ment had the same function as a simple stele—both denoted the presence of 
Meilichios. Ancient sources reveal an ancient perception that associates anicon- 
ism with the semi-figural. Herodotos claims that the Pelasgians, who did not 
distinguish between their gods and therefore could not have had images of 
individual divinities, taught the Athenians about herms, and he implies that 
herms originated in a primeval phase that lacked representation of the gods.'* 
In Pausanias’ description of the Agora of Pharai, the semi-figural herm stands 
next to the thirty blocks that were named as gods.'** Although the periegete 
draws clear distinctions between the two types, both are part of a landscape in 
which visitors could experience the deep past. 

These ancient ideas impacted modern scholarship. Inspired by the sources, and 
by Pausanias’ descriptions of Achaian Pharai and Arkadia in particular, Win- 
ckelmann postulated an evolutionary scheme in which herms constituted a 
transitional stage between simple rocks and fully figural images.'** Although 
Winckelmann’s model was strongly debated in the nineteenth century, the notion 
of evolution, whereby the herm evolved from a heap of stones to the familiar 
semi-figural form was dominant in the twentieth century.'** Yet this model 
cannot be verified, if only because our earliest evidence for herms dates only to 
the sixth century BC, an age dominated by fully anthropomorphic images of 


Pelling (ed.), Greek Tragedy and the Historian (Oxford 1997), 187-212; S. Peirce, ‘Visual Language and 
Concepts of Cult on the “Lenaia vases” ’, CA 17 (1998), 59-95; R. Hamilton, ‘Lenaia Vases in Context’, in 
E. Csapo and M. C. Miller (eds.), Poetry, Theory, Praxis: The Social Life of Myth, Word and Image tn Ancient 
Greece. Essays in Honour of William J. Slater (Oxford 2003), 48-68; and G. Hedrcen, ‘Ambivalence, 
Athenian Dionysiac Vase-imagery and the Discourse on Human Social Evolution’, in S. Schmidt and 
J. H. Oakley (eds.), Hermeneutik der Bilder: Beitrage zur Ikonggraphte und Interpretation gricchischer 
Vasenmalerei (Munich 2009), 125-34. 

188 Herodotos 2. $1. 4. 1s Pausanias 7. 22. I-4. 

88 AH. Borbein et al., Johann Joachim Winckelmann: Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums. Erste Auflage 
Dresden 1764, Zweite Auflage Wien 1776 (Mainz 2002), 8. 

56 Sec e.g. the objections to Winckelmann’s position in J. A. Overbeck, ‘Uber das Cultusobjekt bei den 
Griechen in seinen dltesten Gestaltungen’, Berichte iiber die Verbandlungen der koniglich stichsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig philologisch-histovische Klasse 16 (1864), 121-72. Generally on the significance of 
the evolutionary model in the nineteenth century, particularly in German thought, B. Vick, ‘Greek Origins 
and Organic Metaphors: Ideals of Cultural Autonomy in Neohumanist Germany from Winckelmann to 
Curtius’, JHT 63:3 (2002), 483-500; For twenticth-century examples of the evolutionary model, L. Curtius, 
Die antike Herme (Leipzig 1903); R. Lullies, Die Typen der griechischen Herme (Konigsberg 1931); Nilsson, 
Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 207; and A. Athanassakis, ‘From the Phallic Cairn to Shepherd God and 
Divine Herald’, Eranos 87 (1989), 33-49. For a refutation of the theory, H. Goldman, “The Origin of the 
Greck Herm’, AJA 46 (1942), 58-68. Further on the evolutionary model in the study of Greek art, 
Donohue, Xeana, 189-94; A. A. Donohue, Greck Sculpture and the Problem of Description (Cambridge 


2005), 126-7. 
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gods.'°” However, even if we have to set to one side the hypothetical develop- 
ment of stones into herms, we still retain possible formal and functional parallels 
between these two forms, for both may have served as epigraphic monuments 
that delimit and demarcate spaces and, simultaneously, as foci of cult.’ 

The similarities between the geometric and the hermaic do not end there. We 
have seen that particular forms of stelai recur in certain areas and hence could be 
identified with these specific regions, whether Metapontum, Arkadia, or Thes- 
saly. And we have also seen that classical authors presented herms as typically 
Attic, and that Pausanias made a similar assertion, adding that herms were 
particularly popular in Arkadia.° Form, whether geometric or semi-figural, 
was associated with a particular region. 

Further resemblances between the semi-figural and fully geometric can be 
observed in examples from Corinth and Cyrene that combine figural and non- 
figural elements but are often referred to as aniconic in scholarly literature. Let us 
consider first three intriguing semi-figural pieces, each of which consists of a 
stone cylindrical shaft crowned with a figural feature, that were found in the 
course of excavations conducted in ancient Corinth by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens from the 1960s to the 1980s. The first has a small 
column topped with stuccoed limestone omphaloid and seems to be a rendition 
of a phallus (Fig. 5.29);'° the second is made entirely of limestone and has short 
curly hair, possibly male (Fig. 5.30);'*' and the third is limestone plastered with 
female coiffure (Fig. 5.31). These three objects were found along with standing 
stones and cippi, boundary markers, in two manholes leading to the city’s water 
supply system, one of which was apparently abandoned and filled in the late 


's? B. Riickert, Die Rerme im offentlichen und privaten Leben der Griechen: Untersuchungen zum Funktion 
der griechischen Herme als Grenzmal, Inschrifttrdiger und Kultbild des Hermes (Regensburg 1998). On the 
herm as a sixth-century BC innovation, R. Osborne, ‘The Erection and Mutilation of the Hermai’, PCPhS 
31 (1985), 45-73, who emphasizes its function as an epigraphic monument. On the history of herms in 
Attica, H. A. Shapiro, Art and Cult under the Tyrants in Athens (Mainz 1989), 125-32, and for the novelty of 
the form, Frontisi-Ducroux, Le Dieu-masque, 214-18. 

8 On the roles ofherms, P. Devambez, ‘Piliers hermaiques et steles’, RA 1 (1968), 139-54; and Osborne, 
‘Erection and Mutilation of the Hermai’. On the primary function of herms as delimiters of space and 
markers of distance, Shapiro, Art and Cult, 125-8. 

189 Pausanias 8. 48. 6. 

‘eo Corinth, Archaeological Museum, A 415. Dimensions: preserved H: 26.8 cm, max. Diam.: 19.8 cm. 
G. Daux, ‘Chronique des fouilles et découvertes archéologiques en Gréce en 1963’, BCH 88 (1964), 681-915, 
at 704-5; H. S. Robinson, ‘A Sanctuary and Cemetery in Western Corinth’, Hesperia 38 (1969), 1-35, at 20-1 
no, 39; and C. K. I. Williams and O. H. Zervos, ‘Corinth, 1981: East of the Theater’, Hesperia 51 (1982), 115- 
63, at 126; Bookidis, ‘Sanctuaries of Corinth’, at 253. 

‘ Corinth, Archaeological Museum, S-1981-6. Dimensions: preserved H: 23.4 cm, upper Diam.: 
19.2 cm. Williams and Zervos, ‘Corinth, 1981’, 125-6 no. 29. 

‘2 Corinth, Archaeological Museum, S 2714. Dimensions: preserved H: 23.2 cm, W: 14.2 cm. Daux, 
‘Chronique des fouilles et découvertes archéologiques en Gréce en 1963’, 705; Robinson, ‘Sanctuary and 
Cemetery in Western Corinth’, 20 no. 38; and Williams and Zervos, ‘Corinth, 1987’, 126. 
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FiGurE 5.29 Shaft with 
phallus, Corinth; uncertain 
date, stuccoed limestone, __ 
H: 26.8 cm. Corinth, 
Archaeological Museum. 


Ficure 5.30 Shaft with 
curly coiffure, Corinth; 
limestone, H: 23.4 cm. 
Corinth, Archaeological 


Museum. 
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FIGURE 5.31. Limestone 
post with plastered female 
coiffure; possibly 
Hellenistic, H: 23.2 cm. 
Corinth, Archaeological 
Museum. 


fourth or early third century Bc and the other during the city’s destruction in 146 
Bc.'® Given the rudimentary nature of our objects, their dates are difficult to 
establish with any precision, although the two pieces with renditions of hair are 
apparently Hellenistic.'** Their exact meaning presents similar challenges. Their 
form would suggest that, like the other standing stones with which they were 
found, they were deployed for the demarcation of space, and indeed, they have 
been interpreted as either grave-markers or boundary stones. 

Even in a partially preserved state, the uncanny visual effect of these three 
monuments is undeniable, particularly for those examples which combine human 
hair with a small pillar. In one instance a sphere of human curls sit atop a shaft, 
and there is a thin band of red paint with a hole drilled on either side at the point 
where the carved locks meet the column. These holes, which suggest that earrings 
may have been attached to each side of the shaft, create an illusion of a face with 
ears, even if there is no room for facial features. In the second example the strands 
of hair are pulled back from the column’s upper section, creating a frame 


'® The two plastered pieces were found in 1962 in a fill in Manhole 8, which is located about one 
kilometre south-west of the ancient Agora of Corinth, in an area near the church of Haghioi Anargyroi. 
The shaft with the curly hair was found in 1981, in Manhole 1981-6, which is located in a central part of the 
city, east of the Theatre. This latter tunnel was in use until the city’s destruction by Mummius in 146 BC, 
and was filled and built over within sixty years of the city’s rebuilding in 44 8c. See Robinson, ‘Sanctuary 
and Cemetery in Western Corinth’, 1-8; and Williams and Zervos, ‘Corinth, 1981’, 115-17. 

‘s+ Williams and Zervos, ‘Corinth, 1981’, 126. 
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reminiscent of a woman’s forehead. This startling configuration invites us to 
imagine a female face and to ascribe to the shaft’s smooth, flat surface the qualities 
of a head, and yet we are confronted with a blank column. At the same time, the 
hair is an entity of its own, independent of its normative context, and an attribute 
that allows us to identify the entire object as either male or female. Through this 
play between the geometric and the anthropomorphic, the figural becomes 
abstracted, and the geometric is filled with potential life. 

Two further semi-figural monuments each consist of a limestone post encircled 
by a coiffure like a wreath. The first is of an undocumented findspot, although it 
seems likely to have Corinthian origins, and consists of a base supporting a 
column that is encircled by hair.'* The part of the shaft above the strands widens 
slightly, recalling the form of a polos, a female hat that was typically worn by 
divinities. The second example (Fig. 5.32) is not fully preserved, but is limestone, 


Ficure 5.32 Post with 
female coiffure; 
limestone, H: 30 cm. 
Corinth, Archacological 
Museum. 


165 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 4816. Dimensions: H: 43 cm, H of base: 7.5 cm, W of 
base: 17.5 cm; H of column: 35.5 cm, Diam. of column: 14 cm. L. Beschi, ‘Divinita funerarie cirenaiche’, 
Annuario della Scuola Archeologica di Atene e delle Missioni Italiane in Oriente 47-8 (1969-70), 133-341, at 332- 
3 fig. 120a~b; Bookidis, “Sanctuaries of Corinth’, 253. On its possible Corinthian origins, Williams and 
Zervos, ‘Corinth, 1981’, 125. 
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of similar dimensions, about thirty centimetres in height. This piece is said to 
come from Korakou, a site in the vicinity of ancient Corinth, and apparently from 
a funerary context.’ In this crudely executed piece, the crown of hair is rendered 
as four distinct strands that are parted on one side and assembled on the other 
side in a bun. This styling is an apparent allusion to female coiffure and the 
resemblance to a wreath is undeniable. 

As a result of the lack of documentation recording the findspots of these 
intriguing pieces, any interpretation must be speculative. It would be tempting 
to take the visual allusion to a polos as an indication that our first monument refers 
to a divinity, although this idea must remain a mere suggestion. As another stone 
of this type was reportedly also found in this area, rescued from a modern 
garbage dump and currently at a local restaurant, these pieces take their place as 
testaments of a Corinthian tradition of standing stones, a tradition that included 
this unique combination of female hair encircling a cylindrical post.'°” 

Our second group of semi-figural monuments often described in scholarly 
literature as aniconic is formed by busts that were uncovered in the course of 
various excavations at one of the largest cemeteries from antiquity, the necropolis 
of Cyrene.’ These visually arresting busts confront the viewer not with the 
expected facial features, but with a blank column (Fig. 5.33).' Scepticism is 
healthy, but even the sceptic must acknowledge from the outset that these 
faceless protomes are not incomplete and were not painted over; rather, as 
Luigi Beschrs analysis has shown, their current appearance was intentional. 
This Cyrenean group is a subset of more than 150 funerary female busts that 
includes both fully articulated heads and figures that are completely faceless. 
A full count is not possible as the necropolis has been subject to destruction 
and looting and as a result some busts have never been documented, while others 
have been spotted on the European antiques market;'” even among the fully 


‘s6 Corinth, Archacological Museum, S-1985-4. H: 30 cm. Bookidis, ‘Sanctuaries of Corinth’, 253. 

‘67 On the location of the second find, Bookidis, ‘Sanctuaries of Corinth’, 253. 

'® Bor an overview of the excavations, J. C. Thorn, The Necropolis of Cyrene: Two Hundred Years of 
Exploration (Rome 2005). 

‘©? Left-hand bust: Cyrene, Archaeological Museum, Inv. 11.002. Cyrenean limestone, total H: 88 cm; 
mid-fifth century Bc; found in the vicinity of area N81; Beschi, ‘Divinita funcrarie cirenaiche’, 222 no. 15; 
Thorn, Necropolis of Cyrene, 656 no. 257; and A. Rowe, Cyrenaican Expedttions of the University of Manchester, 
195s—19s7 (Manchester 1957), 20 no. 27(a). Middle bust: Cyrene, Archaeological Museum, Inv. 11.144; 
marble, total H: 90 cm; apparently of a post-classical date; from the east necropolis, between tombs E 67 
and E 70; Beschi, ‘Divinita funerarie cirenaiche’, 290-1 no. 122. Right-hand bust: from courtyard Cyrene, 
Archaeological Museum, marble, total H: 98 cm; late Hellenistic; found in tomb E 203; Beschi, ‘Divinita 
fiumeraric cirenaiche’, 281-2 no. 106. 

70 On this great archaeological loss see Richard Tomlinson’s warning about the deterioration of the site 
in D. M. Thorn and J. C. Thorn, A Gazetteer of the Cyrene Necropolis: From the Original Notebooks of John 
Cassels, Richard Tomlinson, and James and Dorothy Thorn (Rome 2009), 8, and note two undocumented 
faceless figures that were for sale and appear to have come from Cyrene, at p. 267. 


FIGURE 5.33 
Semi-figural busts 
om the necropolis 
of Cyrene. Leftmost 
bust: Cyrenean 
limestone, total 

H: 88 cm, mid-fifth 
century Bc. Middle 
bust: marble, toral 
H: 99 cm, uncertain 
post-classical date. 
Rightmost bust: 
marble, total 

H: 98 cm; late 
Hellenistic. Cyrene, 
Archaeological 
Museum. 
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catalogued pieces many have lost their upper part. In Luigi Beschi’s catalogue, 
however, still the most comprehensive study of this series, at least twenty-five 
monuments have no faces. 

The semi-figural pieces share the defining features of the entire series. Most are 
made of imported marble, but all were produced in local Cyrenean workshops. 
All are approximately life-size, draped, and half-figures without legs. Further- 
more, the faceless protomes vary in their hairstyles, headgear, and gestures just 
like the rest of the group. According to Beschi, the earliest among them are semi- 
figural, have an elongated column with stylized strands of hair and a polos, and are 
of the early fifth century Bc, or possibly earlier. From the middle of the fifth 
century Bc to the High Empire fully figural and semi-figural types coexisted and 
shared similar variations. 

Excavations at the site have provided further clues to the original setting and 
nature of these pieces. The monuments were placed outside the tomb itself, in 
rock-cut niches, pediments, and architectural aedicules situated either in facades 
or directly above a sarcophagus.'” Although their position might lead one to 
interpret these forms as representations of the deceased, numerous inscriptions 
on bases found at the Cyrenean necropolis carry male names, while the busts are 
distinctly female. If not renditions of the deceased, who could these figures be? 
The funerary context has suggested one possible answer, that these forms are 
representations of goddesses of the underworld, possibly Persephone.'” 


‘1 See examples in Thorn, Necropolis of Cyrene, 417-19, 447 (fig. 253), 449 (fig. 255). 
2 Rowe, Cyrenaican Expeditions, 3-4. 
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Even if we cannot identify these figures with certainty, the cumulative evidence 
suggests that they are female divine beings. First, as we have seen, the feature 
shared by the entire set is the missing lower part of the body. In their original 
placement, the forms would have appeared to be emerging above the ground- 
line, akin to the anodot who traverse the boundary between this world and the 
underworld.'” Persephone is a classic example of a figure who crosses over from 
Hades’ realm to the world of the living. Second, in at least one case an offering 
table was found directly alongside the bust, indicative of graveside cult.'7* Third, 
recent study of one of the figural busts shows that it was labelled as ‘goddess’, as 
indicated by the word ‘@E A’ that is inscribed on its polos.'7> It remains difficult, 
however, to pin down the precise identity of these forms. The veiling gesture, 
which characterizes young brides,'” is a frequently occurring characteristic, and 
may point in Persephone’s direction; yet not all are veiled. In one case, icono- 
graphic features suggest that the figure is Isis.77 We may have here a variety of 
female divine beings or variants of the same entity. Whatever the case, these 
figures rising from above the deceased’s final resting place take their place as 
entities that bridge the gap between the realms of the living and the dead. 

The semi-figural busts’ facelessness, or aprosopia, also befits the funerary con- 
text, for, as Francoise Frontisi-Ducroux has shown, in Greek literature and 
culture death could be envisioned as the loss of a person’s face.'”* Indeed, the 
series in its entirety offers different versions of concealment and uncovering. The 
majority of the protomes hold their veil midway between covering and revealing 
the face, but in at least one case the garment hides the whole head,'”? while in 
other instances the facial features are seen through a transparent veil.'*° The entire 
group is composed of evocative presentations of entities belonging to Hades’ 
world, with these entities exposed in different degrees. 

The comparison with the fully figural busts and with the examples in which the 
entire face is covered underscores a distinguishing feature of the semi-figural 
busts: their columnar cylinder ensures that the head’s oval form is neither hidden 
nor flattened, but instead entirely absent. This characteristic is well illustrated by 
the left-hand bust shown in Fig. 5.33, a monument that was originally set up in a 


> Noted in Beschi, ‘Divinita funerarie cirenaiche’, 316-17; on anodoi— figures who transverse between 
Hades’ realm and the world of the living—C. Berard, Anodoi; essai sur Pimagerie des passages chthoniens 
(Rome 1974). 

4 Beschi, ‘Divinita funerarie cirenaiche’, 142. 

5 J. Reynolds and J. C. Thorn, ‘Cyrene’s Thea Figure Discovered in the Necropolis’, Libian Studies 36 
(2005), 89-100. 

76 LL. Llewellyn-Jones, Aphrodite’s Tortoise: The Veiled Woman of Ancient Greece (Swansea 2003), 218-48. 

77 Beschi, ‘Divinira funerarie cirenaiche’, 213-17 no. 6. 

7 FE. Frontisi-Ducroux, Du masque au visage: aspects de Pidentité en Grece ancienne (Paris 1995), 36-8. 

79 Beschi, ‘Divinita funerarie cirenaiche’, 292 no. 127 b. 

‘89 Tbhid. 310-12. 
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niche, but then removed and placed atop a sarcophagus.'*! The column extending 
directly from the chest accentuates the missing neck and chin. Indeed, the visual 
effect is eerie. The semi-figural Cyrenean protomies alter the relationship between 
the figural and the non-figural. In contrast to herms and the Corinthian semi- 
figural examples, in both of which the geometric element constitutes a support 
for a figural face or hair, here the body frames the cylindrical column. The 
columnar element assumes a new status, not merely a support or a marker 
whose meaning depends on its precise location, but rather an object of contem- 
plation. Framed by female coiffure and well-articulated breasts the column elicits 
viewing through an anthropomorphizing lens, and yet at the same time its 
blankness resists this process. In this central position, the plain geometric form 
has become a subject in its own right. 

These semi-figural funerary monuments fit within patterns already established 
in this chapter for both geometric stelai and other semi-figural forms. Like the 
Metapontine cavetto-stele and the Corinthian markers, they appear first and 
foremost as a local tradition, in this instance unique to Cyrene and its customs.'*” 
Their cultic role as objects venerated at tombs recalls that variety of standing 
stones that pertains to ancestral cults. Finally, like both herms and Zeus’ blocks in 
the Metapontine agora, these monuments are by very nature liminal. Their 
hybrid form that renders the figural and non-figural into one homogenous entity 
is a visual assertion of their place betwixt and between. 


181 Ibid. 222 no. 15; Thorn, Necropolis of Cyrene, 656 no. 257. 
‘2 Thorn, Necropolis of Cyrene, 524-54. 


SIX 


The Aniconic Depicted: Stelai 
on Classical Vases 


In this chapter we turn from physical stone stelai, and their replications in relief, 
to representations of similar monuments on vase paintings of the classical period. 
Although the images we shall see here incorporate elements from ancient actu- 
ality, they are not direct reflections of lost realities; they are visual constructs that 
operate under the regime of pictorial representation. These depictions are state- 
ments in their own right that offer us ancient testaments of the nature of 
aniconism conveyed visually rather than in texts and are particularly instructive 
for our understanding of the place of the aniconic in Greek religion and visual 
culture. As we shall see, much like many of the aniconic stones that we have 
encountered in previous chapters, these vase paintings present standing stelai that 
marked the presence of a divinity as liminal in their essence. 

The rectangular free-standing pillar or stele is frequently depicted in red-figure 
Greek vase paintings of the fifth and fourth centuries Bc, often with no inscrip- 
tion and in scenes that make no visual allusion to cult practice or to the divine. In 
marked contrast to archaic vase painting, where the free-standing pillar is rare,' in 
classical vase paintings, the stele appears in images that reference the world of the 
gymnasium, as a side post or a prop.? In other contexts, it is portrayed next to a 
single figure, or at the centre of a gathering,? or as a marker of limit in more 
crowded scenes.* 

In addition, however, the monument is encountered in iconography with 
specific religious associations. The grand stele functions as a tombstone in 


1 I have found only two pre-classical examples, both dated to ¢.sso-soo Bc: Black-figure Athenian 
Lekythos, Athens, Fauvel Muscum 33121; Black-figure cup, Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, 
H2457. 

2 See e.g. red-figure pelike by the Geras Painter, dated to s00-450 Bc, Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, 90s; Attic red-figure amphora by the Alkimachos Painter, dated to 500-450 BC, New York, 
Gallatin Collection, 0.5981; red-figure bell-krater, 450-400 BC, unattributed, Leiden, Rijksmuseum van 
QOudheden, KVB6o. 

> See e.g. a mecting scene: Attic red-figure pelike, dated to 500-450 BC, Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, 
48.60; or a figure standing by stele: Attic red-figure cup, soo—450 BC, Lincoln, City and County Museum, 
0.4392. 

+ Artic red-figure pelike, signed by Hermonachs, dated to 500-450 Bc, Basel, Antikenmuscum und 


Sammlung Ludwig, BS483. 
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numerous classical images, where it is typically shown set on a base and crowned 
with a moulding or a palmette.’ In a minority of examples the humble pillar 
appears in scenes alluding to cult practice that is not necessarily funerary: for 
example, on a red-figure Athenian lekythos of the middle of the fifth century Bc. 
Nike—the personification of victory—flies over the stele with a fillet in her hand.” 
In fifth-century Bc imagery, Nike is often shown approaching an altar as she 
holds ritual implements.’ This depiction is a variant of this common theme that 
suggests an affinity between the divinity and the inanimate object. We also sec the 
stele on the inside of a red-figure Athenian cup dated to the middle of the fifth 
century Bc.* The muscular athlete holds a balancing weight used in the gymna- 
sium and gestures towards the stele, pointing his fingers upwards. The altar 
behind him indicates that the scene is set at a site of worship. The simple upnght 
monument in a cultic setting is the focus of the young man’s attention and 
contemplation. 

An analogous moment is depicted on a red-figure Athenian pelike (Fig. 6.1),” 
where a young man, a headband tied around his head, bends towards the stele to 
which he is about to attach a red fillet. The walking staff on which he leans locates 
this visual vignette of a humble interaction between the youth and the simple 
object outdoors. In its current state, the vase does not hint at the identity of a 
divinity with whom the stele might be associated. The few letters on the stele’s 
surface do not make up a legible word that might indicate a relationship to a 
particular god.'° Like Theophrastus’ literary portrayal of the litholatry of the 
Superstitious Man, which presents the religious status of the stones on Athenian 
streets as ambiguous, this Attic image in its current state leaves the precise status 
of the stele an open question." Similarly, the particular meaning of the other 
uninscribed stelai, one below Nike and another next to the athlete, is uncertain. 
In these scenes, the degree to which the stele should be regarded as an instrument 
of cult, such as an altar, or as a votive, an object belonging to the god, or as a 
marker of divine presence in its own right, cannot be ascertained. 


5 e.g. Attic white ground Ickythos, dated to 500-450 BC, London, British Muscum, D6s; Attic whute 
ground lekythos, dated to 450~400 BC, Basel Antikenmuseum und Sammlung Ludwig, BS429. 

¢ Agrigento, Giudice Collection, 90. 

7 Athenian red-figure lekythos dated to 475-425 BC, attributed to Providence Painter, Gela Museo 
Archeologico, N113B. 

* Athenian red-figure cup, dated to 475-425 BC, Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Albernnum. 
ZV1656. 

® Pelike, dated to 450-400 BC, attributed to the Wurzburg Camel Painter, Mainz, Johannes Gutenberg 
Universitat, 114. 

© The first letter seems to be a kappa, and therefore the text could have been a alos inscription. 
Alternatively, Karneios, the epithet of Apollo and attested on a fourth-century Bc vase discussed below. 
is also a possibility, although perhaps less probable given that Karncios is primarily related to Dorian 
contexts, and the vase is Attic. 

‘1 On Theophrastus’ Superstitious Man see my discussion in Ch. 3. 
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FiGuRE 6.1 Attic red-figure pelike, 
Wurzburg Camel Painter: a man about to 
attach a fillet to a stele; 450-400 BC. 
Mainz, Johannes Gutenberg Universitit. 


In contrast to the ambiguity of these portrayals of the stele, the series of vases 
we shall examine here features the free-standing rectangular pillar inscribed with 
the name of a divinity in clearly written letters. These depictions are a subcategory 
of a larger group of vase paintings with stelai that bear a variety of inscriptions— 
not only names of gods, but also of mythological figures, single words or phrases, 
and sometimes nonsense writing.’? The late classical depictions of the rectangular 
free-standing pillar with the name of a divinity not only recall the numerous stelai 
that we have seen in Ch. 5, but also clearly correspond with and refer to real 
objects attested in the archaeological record both in form and scale.'* Like the 
physical stelai, the structure as depicted is of relatively small size, typically below 
human height. It is presented as a distinctive monument set on a rectangular base, 
and has, in some instances, well-articulated veins of marble. 


'2 These vases, mostly south Italian, were the subject of Jean Marc Moret’s two-part study, “Un anceétre 
du phylactére: le pilier inscrit des vases italiotes (2¢ partic)’, RA 1 (1979), 3-34, 235-58- Although Moret 
focused primarily on the fourth century BC, there are earlier Attic fifth-century Bc examples, primarily of 
images with stelai bearing the word ‘kalos’. See e.g. Attic red-figure cup attributed to the Colmar Painter 
dated to 500-450 BC, Hanover, Kesner Museum, 1958.57. 

3 On the close relationship between south Italian imagery and reality, H. Cassimatis, ‘Les Autcls dans 
la ceramique italiote’, in M.-T. Dinahet and R. Etienne (eds.), L’Espace sacrificiel dans les civilisations 
méditerranéennes de Vantiquité: actes du collogue tenu a la Maison de VOrient, Lyon, 4-7 juin 1988 (Paris 
1991), 33-43, at 42. 
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FiGure 6.2 Attic red-figure skyphos, 
Penelope Painter: two athletes by 

a stele inscribed with the names of 
the Dioskouroi; 450-400 BC. 


The wniting on the depicted stelai conforms to Greek epigraphic conventions. In 
certain cases, as for example in the Athenian red-figure skyphos attributed by 
Robert Guy to the Penelope Painter (Figs. 6.2-3),'* the name is written along 
the longer side of the pillar, so that the inscription can be read clearly when the vase 
is tilted to a horizontal position, a form of writing we have seen in some of the 
Selinuntine inscriptions and that can also be viewed on classical inscriptions from 
mainland Greece.'* In the south Italian vases attributed to the Eton-Nika Painter 
and dated to the fourth century BC, and discussed below, the inscriptions are in 
kionedon form, with letters set one on top of the other vertically, a style found on 
contemporary Greek monuments from southern Italy.'* 

Their reference is to reality, but the portrayed pillars operate within the 
pictorial conventions of the second half of the fifth and the fourth centuries Bc 
of Greek painted pottery, in which names of figures appear as though ‘hanging’ 
in the air, written horizontally beside or above the figure that they identify."” 


‘* The location of the vase, which was published once by Jean Marc Moret in 1979, is currently 
unknown. I thank Michael Padgett for the information regarding Robert Guy’s attribution of the vase 
to the Penelope Painter that would suggest a date in 450-400 BC; see Moret, ‘ancétre’, 13. 

's For Selinuntine inscriptions see e.g. archaic inscription MeA‘xwos tov KAevAtdav on a stele discussed in 
Ch. 5, measuring: H: 98 cm, W: 16.5 cm, D: 18 cm; Manni Piraino, Iscrizioni greche lapidare del Museo di 
Palermo, 89-90 no. $8. For inscriptions from mainland Greece, M. Guarducci, Epigrafia greca (Rome 1967), 
i. 416, with p. 470 fig. 243 and p. 451 fig. 233 for a dedication from the sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia dated 
to the fifth century Bc, and a column dedicated to Athena Polias from the Athenian Acropolis of the sixth 
century BC. 

"© On kionedon form ‘of the pillar’, Guarducci, Epigrafia greca, i. 415. Although Moret asserts that this 
form is not attested epigraphically in the late classical period (Moret, ‘ancétre’, 10), a stele from Elea-Velia 
(Potenza) in southern Italy bearing the text [ToceSavos "Acgadetov, written in kionedon in letters of the 
fourth century Bc suggests the contrary. For the stele of Poseidon from Elea Velia, B. Neutsch, ‘Ar- 
chaGlogische Grabungen und Funde im Bereich der unteritalischen Soprintendenzen von Tarent, Reggio 
di Calabria und Salerno (194.9—1955)’, Jal 71 (1956), 193-448, at 328-32. 

"7 For Attic vases see H. R. Immerwahr, Attic Script: A Survey (Oxford 1990), 109-19; and generally. 
M. Guarducci, Epigrafia greca, 4 vols, (Rome 1967), 448-50, and Guarducci, L’epigrafia greca dalle origini al 
tardo impero (Rome 1987), 361-9, 429-37. 
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FIGURE 6.3 Attic red-figure skyphos, 
Penelope Painter, detail: two athletes 
by a stele inscribed with clearly 
legible names of the Dioskouroi: 
‘Kastor’, ‘Polydeukes’. 


Contrasting with these free-floating horizontal labels, the name written vertically 
on the pillar becomes a principal visual feature of the pillar, rather than an 
epigraphic supplement to the figural image. The presentation of the dark letters 
against the lighter background attracts the eye to the aesthetic aspects of the 
letters. The text that is written on the pillar renders the inscription, and therefore 
also its content, into the primary subject of this pictorial motif, so that the name 
of the deity on the vases examined here (e.g. ‘Aphrodite’ or “Herakles’) becomes a 
subject in the scene in its own right. The deployment of the nominative case, thus 
indicating the grammatical subject also, in all but one of the examples in this 
series reinforces this effect.'* Consequently, these names become entities in the 
image, indicating the presence of the divinity, but without a figural representa- 
tion. The inscription locates the divinity in the scene, and yet leaves the precise 
nature of this divine presence completely open. 

The earliest example in this group is the Attic red-figure skyphos, whose 
current location is unknown. The vase bears the image of two nude youths 
holding strigils, body-scrapers used by athletes, as they approach each other. At 
the heart of the meeting between the two athletes, we see a stele inscribed with 


™ The exception amongst the examples discussed here is Zeus in the genitive on the Apulian amphora, 
London, British Museum, F 331, where, as shown below, the genitive case serves the general meaning of 


the scene. 
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the words ‘Kastor’ and ‘Polydeukes’, the names of the Dioskouroi. The inscrip- 
tions on the monument affirm the presence of the mythological heroes as a single 
divine entity and, at the same time, the two names in place of the familiar title 
‘Dioskouro? allude to the dual nature of the sons of Zeus, playing up the tensions 
between on the one hand the young athletes as portrayed and on the other the 
divine heroes. 

The juxtaposition of the two inscriptions between the two nudes prompts a 
comparison between the two pairs of young men. In contrast to the corporeality 
of the youths that is affirmed by their well-delineated bodies, the Dioskouroi are 
introduced here only notionally, through the portrayal of an epigraphic monu- 
ment. They are part of the scene, and yet their precise appearance is undefined. 
The consequence of this tension between the real and the imagined is an implied 
affinity between the athletes and the divinities. The two nudes are not presented 
as Kastor and Polydeukes, for nothing in their attributes would indicate that they 
are to be understood as the Dioskouroi—they do not have horses, or chlamides, 
or other features typical of the divine pair.'* Yet the absence of any defined figural 
representation of the divine twins opens the possibility that the athletes them- 
selves could be understood as, likened to, or thought of as the mythological 
heroes. The vase invites the viewer to play a game of interpretation by presenting 
the inscribed stele with the two names, to which the youths pay no attention. 

In their attitude the athletes resemble young men standing by a stele who are 
shown in similar settings pertaining to the world of athletics depicted on fifth- 
century Bc Athenian vases. In contrast to these familiar depictions, however, the 
Penelope Painter introduced inscriptions with the names of the divinities on the 
rectangular pillar, and thus altered an otherwise regular scene into a pregnant 
image. The attitude of the athletes suggests that for them the stele with the names 
of the Dioskouroi is no different from a mere post or prop so common in their 
world, and yet the privileged viewer who can read and understand the meaning of 
the text knows that this otherwise simple monument signals the presence of the 
divinities. For the athletes the stele is ordinary; from our vantage point it is 
extraordinary. When signalled by the aniconic, the presence of the divine may be 
completely inconspicuous to some, while apparent to others. The ordinary and 
the extraordinary are not always distinguishable. 

Just as depictions of youths by a plain stele were carried over from the fifth 
century BC into the next century, so too was the image of an inscribed pillar 
between two young men. Three Apulian bell-kraters attributed to the Eton-Nika 
Painter repeat this latter formula. As in the Athenian example, the inscription— 


See A. Hermary, ‘Dioskouroi’, LIMC (1986), ili/1. 567-93 at 589, who notes the case of identification 
of the Dioskouroi, as figures who are typically represented as two horsemen or as warriors with helmets. 
lances, and shields. 
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Ficure 6.4 Apulian bell-krater, 
Eton-Nika Painter: two youths standing 
by stele of Herakles; 380-370 Bc. London, 
British Museum. 


‘Herakles’ in one case, ‘Nika’ in two others—transforms the otherwise mundane 
stele into a conspicuous epigraphic monument, distinguished from the anonym- 
ous rectangular pillars so often found in contemporary south Italian images of 
the fourth century Bc.” 

On the first among the above-mentioned examples, now in the British Mu- 
seum (Fig. 6.4), the name Herakles is written in large letters on a pillar set 
between two young men.”! The youths are nearly identical: both are in profile, 
draped, and have short hair, and each holds a staff. Although the young men are 
not specifically portrayed as athletes, the pair of balancing weights that hangs 
above the pillar locates the scene within the athletic sphere.” The presence of 
Herakles, a divinity venerated in gymnasia, befits this context.” The weights set 


2 For examples of imagery of an anonymous rectangular pillar see the vases Bari, Macinagrossa 
collection, 17; and Taranto, National Archaeological Museum, 1100335. 

21 London, British Museum, F 67, dated to 380-370 Bc. RVAf, i. 77 no. 85 A. Cambitoglou and A. D. 
Trendall, Addenda and Corrigenda to ‘Apulian Red-Figured Vase-Painters of the Plain Style’ (s.1., 1965), 10, 
no. 12 bis; and Moret, ‘ancétre’, 13-15. 

2 Compare with examples on Attic red-figure vases, Paris, Musée du Louvre, G 288; New York, 
Metropolitan Museum, 10.210.18; Heidelberg, Ruprecht-Karls-Universitat, 3; Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
Gur; Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 01.8021; Paris, Musée du Petit Palais, 325. Similar weights, as well as 
strigils, were found in adult tombs of the fourth century BC in southern Italy; see F. G. Lo Porto, ‘Tombe di 
Atleti Tarentini’, Atti e Menmorie della Solcieta della Magna Grecia 8 (1967), 31-96, at 92-3 pl. 43. 

2 J. Delorme, Gymnasion: étude sur les monuments consacrés a Véducation en Grece (des origines a VEmpire 
Romain) (Paris 1960), 339-40; M. Luni, ‘Documenti per la storia della istituzione ginnasiale ¢ dell’attivita 
in Cirenaica, in rapporto a quelle della Grecia’, Quaderni di archeologia della Libia 8 (1976), 223-84; fora 
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right above the pillar may be an indication that in this case the inscribed monu- 
ment was an altar, and that the weights, which resemble funerary gifts, were 
dedications to Herakles.?* The youths’ behaviour, however, does not allude to 
any ritual. The emphasis is therefore on the portrayal of the undefined presence of 
Herakles among young men, rather than his worship in cult. This effect is further 
emphasized by the other side of the same object, which features a fully figural 
image of Dionysos worshipped by a maenad, a libation bowl in his hand and 
an incense burner on the side. On one face of the vase a female worshipper 
approaches the god and sees him as an animate naturalistic divinity; on the other 
face Herakles’ presence is merely notional as the two young men look at each 
other, and fail to acknowledge that which we, as viewers, can clearly read. 

The same theme of youths meeting by an inscribed stele is seen on the two bell- 
kraters inscribed with the word ‘NIKA’—‘Nike’ in Dorian dialect.** In one 
example the youth on the left holds a strigtl whereas the young man on the 
right holds a staff (Fig. 6.5).2° Above the pillar with the name of the goddess of 
victory, we see a fillet, an indication of the religious status of the object and the 
possibility that this setting was a place of ritual. As in the previous examples, 
however, the youths stare at each other, and disregard the inscribed stele. 
Victory, the ultimate desire of athletes, is present, yet they do not acknowledge 
her presence, but rather address each other. 

On the other side of the same vessel the great hero Perseus displays the 
gorgon’s head at the moment that marks his triumph, while a fearful satyr 
turns his face away from the decapitated monster (Fig. 6.6). Whereas on the 
other side of the vase the aniconic stele connotes victory, this face provides a 
powerful display of triumph. Perseus defeated the gorgon whose very gaze, as the 


Lucanian sanctuary of Herakles at Armento, dated to the fourth century Bc, where strigils were found 
among the votive deposits, Cassimatis, ‘Les Autels dans la ceramique italiote’, 42, and G. Pugliese 
Carratelli and D. Adamesteanu, Magna Grecia: lo sviluppo politico, sociale ed economico (Milan 1987), 121 
pl. 14s. 

24 The possible function of a pillar as a type of altar is suggested by depictions of a blank pillar with stains 
of some liquid, indicative, perhaps, that the pillar was a recipient of libations and possibly was stained with 
blood. See e.g. RVAp, i. 96, no. 225, pl. 33.4 (Florence 4.050); 149, no. 103, pl. 46.6 (Los Angeles 62.27.3). 
On the affinity between the blank pillar and the altar in south Italian imagery, Cassimatis, “Les Autels dans 
la ceramique italiote’, 35-6, and 40. 

28 Tr is possible that the inscription is an imperative form of the verb uxdw, to win. This reading seems 
unlikely, however, as there is no attested case of a pillar inscribed with a verb in the imperative with no 
identified addressee; see similar interpretation in Moret, ‘ancétre’, 13-14. 

26 Bonn, Akademisches Kunstmuseum, 79; E. Curtius, Herakles, der Satyr und Dreifussrduber, cin gric- 
chisches Vasenbild (Berlin 1852), pl. 1; O. Jahn, ‘Perseus, Herakles, Satyr auf Vasenbildern und das Satyrdrama’, 
Philolagus 27 (1868), 1-27, at 1, pl. 1; RVAp, 1.77 no. 83; E. Buschor, Medusa Rondanini (Stuttgart 1958), pl. 17.2; 
F. Brommer, Satyrspiele: Bilder griechischer Vasen (2nd edn.; Berlin 1959), 70 no. 42; K. Schauenburg, Perseus 
in der Kunst des Altertums (Bonn 1960), 98-99, pl. 34.1, APS 43, no. 4, pl. 20, fig. 96; Moret, ‘ancétre’, 13-15; 
T. B. L. Webster, Monuments Illustrating Tragedy and Satyr Play (2nd edn.; London 1967), 170; D. Sutton, 
“Scenes from Greek Satyr Plays Llustrated in Greek Vase-Painting?, Ancient World 9 (1984), 119-26, at 125. 
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Ficure 6.5 Apulian bell-krater, Eton- 
Nika Painter; Face b: two youths by stele 
of Nike; 380-370 BC. Bonn, Akademisches 

Kunstmuseum. 


Ficure 6.6 Apulian bell-krater, Eron- 
Nika Painter; Face a: Perseus displaying 
the gorgon’s head; 380-370 BC. 

Bonn, Akademisches Kunstmuseum. 


satyr’s response reminds us, turned any onlooker to stone. Together both sides of 
the vase explore the issue of the visibility of the manifestation of the divine.” 
Perseus displays an object that encapsulates the twofold nature of the sight 
of gods’ powers, namely, the gorgoneion, Medusa’s head, whose gaze was deadly 


2” Although this image is typically understood as an ‘illustration’ or as a reference to a satyr play whose 
main hero is Perscus, whether or not it is genuinely a reflection of a lost satyr play does not alter the 
thematic connection between the two faces of the vase; see Brommer, Satyrspiele, 70, Webster, Monuments 
Illustrating Tragedy and Satyr Play, 170; Schauenburg, Perseus in der Kunst des Altertums, 98-9; Sutton, 


‘Scenes from Greek Satyr Plays’, 125. 
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Figure 6.7 Apulian bell-krater 
Eton-Nika Painter; Face b: two youths by 
stele of Nike; 380-370 BC. Madrid, 
National Archacological Museum. 


but once decapitated became a source for protection. He thereby shows his 
ability to overcome the very dangers of viewing the supernatural; on the other 
side and against this boastful display, victory is present only notionally. The 
viewer is left to wonder how Nike might take form and which of the two 
might be likened to Perseus, the youth with the strigil or perhaps the young 
man with the staff? 

The third vase by the same painter offers an even more explicit statement about 
the two facets of the manifestation of victory.?’ On one side we find the familiar 
pair of draped youths, each with a staff in his right hand (Fig. 6.7). The stele with 
the name of victory stands between them and above are two balancing weights, 
locating the encounter in the sphere of athletics. The other side of the same vase 
features a figural Nike (Fig. 6.8), as we know her in classical imagery,°° recalling 


* J. P. Vernant, Mortals and Immortals: Collected Essays, trans. Froma Zeitlin (Princeton, NJ 1991), 111-40; 
F. Frontsi-Ducroux, ‘Figures de Pinvisible: strategies textuelles et strategies iconiques’, AION 10 (1988). 
27-403 R. Mack, ‘Facing Down Medusa (An Aetiology of the Gaze)’, AH 25 (2002), 571-604. 

7” Madrid, National Archacological Muscum, 11081 (L.32s). $. Reinach, Peintures de vases antiques 
recueillies par Millin (1808) et Millingen (1813) (Paris 1891), 117, pls. 47-8; RVAp, i. 78 no. 84; APS, 43 
no. 5, pl. 20, figs. 97-8; Moret, ‘ancétre’, 13-15. 

*” For the so-called Fhigelfrau, the figure of a winged Nike that is very common on south Italian 
imagery, S. Konrad, ‘Fliigelgestalren auf untcritalischen Grabvasen’, Jal 102 (1987), 199-232; and 
S. Konrad, ‘Zu ciner Gruppe spatapulischer Kannen’, AA (1991), 89-98; and for earlier comparanda, 
C. Thone, Ikonagraphische Studien 2u Nike im s. Jabrhundert v. Chr.: Untersuchungen zur Wirkungsweise 
und Wesensart (Heidelberg 1999). 
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Figure 6.8 Apulian bell-krater, Eton- 
Nika Painter; Face a: youth approaching 
Nike at her altar; 380-370 Bc. Madrid, 
National Archacological Museum. 


the Athenian fifth-century Bc parapet with the portrayal of Nikai in relief.*! She is 
represented here as a winged female figure adorned with elaborate jewellery and 
headdress. The goddess of victory is seated on an altar and holds out a libation 
bowl, the phiale, in her right hand. She is approached by a nude youth who, as the 
wreath around his head indicates, is victorious. He has a shield attached to his left 
arm, a fillet tied to his right arm, and what appears to be a branch in his right 
hand. We are presented with an image of the triumphant youth worshipping 
Victory herself at her altar.’ 


+R. Kekulé, Die Reliefs an der Balustrade der Athena Nike (Stuttgart 1881); R. Carpenter, The Sculpture of 
the Nike Temple Parapet (Cambridge, Mass. 1929); W. B. Dinsmoor, ‘The Sculptured Parapet of Athena 
Nike’, AJA 30 (1926), 1-31; W. B. Dinsmoor, “The Nike Parapet Once More’, AJA 34 (1930), 281-95; 
E. Simon, ‘Zur Sandalenléserin der Nikebalustrade’, in M. Schmidt (ed.), Kanon: Festschrift Ernst Berger 
zum 60. Geburttag am 26. Februar 1988 gewidmet (Basel 1988), 69-73; and M. H. Jameson, ‘The Ritual of the 
Athena Nike Parapet’, in R. Osborne and S$. Hornblower (cds.), Ritual, Finance, Politics: Athenian 
Democratic Accounts Presented to David Lewis (Oxford 1994), 307-24. 

82 There may be a reference here to the cult of Nike as a goddess in her own right, rather than as Athena 
Nike known from the Athenian acropolis. Pausanias 5. 14. 8 reports that in Olympia there was an altar of 
Nike. If this is a reference to the veneration of Nike in actual cult practice, it could be seen as a visual 
reference to the veneration of personifications, a rising phenomenon in the fifth and fourth centuries BC. 
Further on the cult of Nike, I. S. Mark, The Sanctuary of Athena Nike in Athens: Architectural Stages and 
Chronology (Princeton, NJ 1993), 1275 E. Stafford, Worshipping Virtues: Personification and the Divine in 
Ancient Greece (London 2000), 228; and on personifications in Greek religious art in general, M. P. 
Nilsson, ‘Kultische Personifikationen: ein Nachtrag zu meiner Geschichte der griechischen Religion’, 
Eranos 50 (1952), 31-40, at 39; F. W. Hamdorf, Griechische Kutltpersonifikationen der vorhellenistischen Zeit 
(Mainz 1964); C. Aellen, A la recherche de Vordre cosmique: forme et fonction des personnifications dans la 
céramique italiote (Zurich 1994); H. A. Shapiro, Personifications in Greck Art: The Representation of Abstract 
Concepts, 600-400 B.C. (Zurich 1993); A. C. Smith, ‘Eurymedon and the Evolution of Political Personifi- 
cations in the Early Classical Period’, JHS 119 (1999), 127-40; and B. Borg, Der Lagos des Mythos: Allegorien 
und Personifikationen in der frithen griechischen Kunst (Munich 2002). 
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By referring to the same divinity on both of its faces, the vase makes the visual 
statement that Nike’s presence in the lives of young men could be signalled both 
by the aniconic stele and by the naturalistic manifestation of the divinity. The 
viewer is invited to explore the relationship between the two. The pillar, which is 
firmly set in the ground, denotes the permanent nature of the presence of victory. 
By contrast, the winged body of the figural Nike implies that she may fly away at 
any moment. The aniconic stele marks a presence that, as the youths’ attitude 
again suggests, may not be visible, and whose nature is left undefined and open to 
interpretation. By contrast, when the warrior approaches the altar he sees the 
object of his devotion in the specific, recognizable form of a beautiful and 
attractive winged woman, and experiences the epiphany of victory. The aniconic 
and the figural are not in binary opposition, but rather they complement each 
other: one alludes to the momentary, the other to the continuous; one evokes the 
ambiguous, the other the defined. Together they tell two sides of the same 
complex story about the interaction between human and divine. 

In this group of vases the pillar occupies centre stage; on a Lucanian krater 
from Cegile dated to c.4.00 BC (Figs. 6.9-10) a stele with the word KAPNEIOS, 
known mostly as an epithet of Apollo,® is portrayed at the very edge of the 
crowded scene. The inscription on the pillar together with the scene of dance 
enables the identification of the image that appears on the lower register of the 
reverse side of the vase as related to the Karneia, a Dorian festival in honour of 
Apollo Karneios that is known to have been celebrated in dances by young men.* 


* Karneios as an epithet is attested only for Apollo, as noted in Moret, ‘ancétre’, 31, quoting L. R. 
Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States (Oxford 1896), iv. 135. Pausanias describes, however, worship that is 
distinct from Apollo Karneios: according to the periegete, Karncios was worshipped in Sparta in the house 
of the seer Krios in the distant past, when the Achaians ruled Sparta (Pausanias 3. 13. 4-5). Given that the 
subject of the vase painting is a dance and that the festival of Apollo Karneios known as the Kareia 
involved dances, it appears that this particular vase painting refers to the festival of Apollo Karneios, and 
therefore that the inscription is an epithet of the divinity. I thank Guy Sanders for a fruitful discussion of 
the topic of Karneios in Sparta. 

** Lucanian krater, Taranto, Archaeological Museum, I.G. 8263; P. Wuilleumier, ‘Cratere inédit de 
Ceglie’, RA 2 (1933), 3-29. The vase attracted much attention, e.g. Cook, Zeus, iii. 996-1002; Schauenburg, 
Perseus in der Kunst des Altertums, 99-100, at 113, pl. 33; J. D. Beazley, Hydria-Fragments in Corinth’, 
Hesperia 24 (1955), 305-19, at 315; Brommer, Satyrspiele, 70 no. 41; P. E. Arias, M. Hirmer, and B. B. 
Shefton, A History of Greek Vase Painting (London 1962), 387~8, figs. 230-4; A. D. Trendall, The Red- 
Figured Vases of Lucania, Campania and Sicily (Oxford 1967), 55 no. 280, fig. 24; Webster, Monuments 
Illustrating Tragedy and Satyr Play, 129-70, at 169-70; A. D. Trendall, Early South Italian Vase-Painting 
(rev. edn. Mainz 1974), 38 no. 350, figs. 24-6; Moret, ‘ancétre’, 29-31; Sutton, ‘Scenes from Greek Satvr 
Plays’, 125; M. Denoyelle, ‘Style individuel, style local et centres de production: Retour sur le cratére des 
“Karneia”’, Mélanges de PEcole frangaise de Rome 114 (2002), 587-609; G. Ferrari, Aleman and the Cosmos of 
Sparta (Chicago 2008), 135-6. 

5 T use here the terms ‘obverse’ and ‘reverse’ following scholarly convention, although there is no need 
to privilege one side over the other. On the festival of the Karncia, a Dorian festival of young men, M. P. 
Nilsson, Griechische Feste von religioser Bedeutung: mit Ausschluss der attischen (Leipzig 1906), 118-29; 
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Ficure 6.9 Lucanian krater, Karncia 
Painter, face b: Upper register: Perseus 
holding gorgoneion with satyrs. Lower 
register: dancers at the Karneia; ¢.4.00 BC. 
Taranto, National Archaeological 
Museum. 


The depiction of seven figures, each with a unique pose and dress, offers us much 
more than an additional ancient source for this Dorian celebration. On this vase is 
a visualization of experiences afforded in a space framed by the undefined 
presence of Apollo Karneios, a god who is sometimes represented as a male 
figure with ram’s horns.*¢ Here his presence is signalled only by the aniconic stele. 

Next to the pillar of Karneios on the far left, we see a youth with a fillet tied 
around his head about to put on a form of headgear typically identified as a 
kalathos, a type of basket that can be worn on the head.*’ Beside him there is a 
small basin, to the right of which is a nude youth wearing a crown of leaves on his 
head and holding an oil flask, the aryballos. Further to the right, a musician in 
richly decorated dress holds his flutes in his left hand. A pair of dancers occupies 


W. Burkert, Greek Religion: Archaic and Classical (Oxford 1985), 236; and, in particular, M. Pettersson, Cults 
of Apollo at Sparta: The Hyakinthia, the Gymnopaidiai and the Karneia (Stockholm 1992) with further 
references. On the significance of the dance, B. Sergent, “Le Sens d’une danse spartiate’, Dialogues d’histoire 
ancienne 19:2 (1993), 161-78. 

* For coins of Apollo Karneios with an image of a man with ram’s horns, Pettersson, Cults of Apollo at 
Sparta, 61-2. 

»” Kalathos means basket in general and not this particular type of hat. In this account, I follow the 
detailed description by Wuilleumier, ‘Cratére inédit de Ceglie’, 10, although the terms ‘kalathor and 
‘kalathiskos used to describe the headgear in the scene are hardly descriptive, and are sometimes confused, 
and their use is mostly a matter of convention. See similarly and with discussion of the historiography of 
the subject, Ferrari, Aleman and the Cosmos of Sparta, 137-9. 
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FrGure 6.10 Lucanian krater, Karncia 
Painter, face b: detail of pillar inscribed 
with the name ‘Karncios’. 


the centre. The nude male dancer on the left wears the crown conventionally 
referred to as the kalathiskos;>* he bends his left leg and arm as he lifts himself off 
the ground and stretches his right arm towards his partner, who wears a kalathos, 
female garb, and has long strands of hair. All these elements suggest that this 
second dancer is a young woman, although this identification is not entirely 
clear.** Her/his elbows are pointed outwards, and the ballooning skirt reveals 
legs in the course of a pirouette.* Further to the right a youth holds a staff as he 
clasps a cloak that covers only the lower part of his body. Finally, on the far right, 
a nude youth in contraposto stance wearing a kalathos turns his gaze directly at 
the viewer. 


* The term ‘kalathiskos’ is usually used to describe this particular type of crown with palm leaves that are 
set up straight; see P. Zancani Montuoro, ‘Charites?’, La parola del passato 39 (1984), 444-52, at 448-52. 
figs. 2-3; and Ferrari, Aleman and the Cosmos of Sparta, 139. 

** Given that the Karncia is known as a festival of young men, the figure has been assumed to be a male 
youth in female dress (c.g. Cook, Zeus, iii. 997). Nonetheless, since there is no unambiguous indication that 
women were excluded from the Karneia, some scholars have identified the figure as female, as at Arias ct al., 
History of Greek Vase Painting, 388. Notably, Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo 86, a somewhat later text yet still a 
reference to the festival, mentions the dance among young Libyan women at the time of the Karneia. Sec 
further Ferran, Aleman and the Cosmos of Sparta, 149, who tends towards identifying the figure as male. 

* The type of dance has come to be referred to as the kalathiskos dance, Wuilleumier, ‘Cratére inedit de 
Ceglie’, 9-10. For similar renditions of this type of dance on south Italian vases, Cook, Zeus, iii. 997-9. figs. 
907-9; and for examples and discussion of the nature of the kalathiskos dance, Ferrari, Aleman and the 
Cosmos of Sparta, 135-50. 
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The space of Karneios is occupied by young people in distinct costumes and 
poses, each engaged in an activity related to the event, and yet rather than a 
depiction of the group in concert, the scene presents us with disparate fragments. 
While the dancers are in full motion, the musician is not playing, but just holds 
his instruments. While some of the participants are fully dressed, others are just 
getting ready, one about to put on the kalathos, another possibly preparing to oil 
his body. In the space defined by the aniconic stele different moments are joined 
in a single frame, creating the effect of a continuous experience characterized as 
distinct parts rather than a shared whole. The individualized nature of the event is 
emphasized further by the central dancers, who touch each other and yet do not 
respond to their partner’s movements as do dancers in comparable images.*! 
Rather than a group celebration of dance and music, the event is presented as a 
subjective experience, felt and seen differently by each of the participants. 

The more personalized traits of the religious experience afforded by the space 
of Karneios is underscored by the contrast with the two other scenes on this vase. 
On the upper level of the reverse we see a triumphant moment in which the figure 
of Perseus standing right above the pirouetting dancer holds out the gorgon’s 
head. The satyrs surrounding the great hero respond in terror to the vision of the 
monster’s head, either turning their heads away or covering their eyes as they gaze 
at the frightening image. In contrast to the celebrants of the Karneia who do not 
respond to the dancers, but rather turn their backs to them, the satyrs give their 
full attention to Perseus’ dramatic display.‘ 

The scene on the other side of the vase makes an even greater contrast. Here 
the imposing figure of a fully naturalistic and animated Dionysos is accompanied 
by a satyr and three maenads (Fig. 6.11). The presence of the naturalistic god of 
the theatre on the obverse of the amphora resonates with the image of dance and 
dramatic behaviour on the reverse.** Once again the aniconic and the figural are 
literally coexistent and at the same time emerge as fundamentally different. In this 
instance the context is dance as a religious experience. Dionysos and his com- 
panions turn their gaze towards the female dancer who engages in curvaceous 
motions, reveals her breast, and lets her hair fall loosely. In her altered state the 


* See similarly, Wuilleumier, ‘Cratere inédit de Ceglie’, 10-11, and compare with similar images cited in 
n. 40 above. 

* The scene is often understood as a specific representation of a satyr-play; see e.g. Beazley, “Hydria- 
Fragments in Corinth’, 315; Brommer, Satyrspiele, 70 no. 41; Schaucnburg, Perseus in der Kunst des 
Altertums, 99-100, 113; Webster, Monuments Illustrating Tragedy and Satyr Play, 129-70, at 169-70, Sutton, 
“Scenes from Greek Satyr Plays’, 125. For the problem of the relationship between images of satyrs and 
satyr-plays, F. Lissarrague, “Why Satyrs Are Good to Represent’, in J. J. Winkler and F. I. Zeitlin (eds.), 
Nothing to do with Dionysos?: Athenian Drama in its Social Context (Princeton, NJ 1990), 228-36. 

* This observation does not contradict the possibility that the vase was a product of artistic collabor- 
ation, made by two different vase painters, as argued more recently in Denoyelle, ‘Style individuel, style 


local et centres de production’. 
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Ficure 6.11 Lucanian krater, Karneia 
Painter, face a: Dionysos accompanied by 
a satyr and maenads looking at a dancer; ¢. 

400. Taranto, National Archacological 
Museum. 


maenad receives the full attention of the god and his cortege, who are the internal 
viewers and witnesses of her experience. In stark contrast, the dancers in the 
realm of Karneios have no audience within the scene, but rather we, the out- 
siders, are invited by the commanding frontal gaze of the figure on the far right to 
watch them. Rather than a performance watched by the god where the effect of 
the divinity’s presence is externalized, the dance performed at the space of the 
aniconic stele, where the presence of the divinity is undefined, is in first place an 
internal matter, experienced subjectively by each of the dancers individually. 
The two scenes together extend the vase’s force beyond the painted image and 
into the outside world. The naturalistic figure of Dionysos captivated by the 
display of ecstasy offers a powerful template for viewership of religious dance.“ 
The shared fascination among spectators intimates kinship between outsiders and 
insiders, between imaged and real, and between mortals and immortals. At the 
same time, the scene underscores distance, for while the external onlooker has no 
effect on the events, Dionysos’ presence induces an altered behaviour that, in turn, 
attracts our attention. On the other face, the aniconic stele next to Karneios’ 


* Similarly, on the force of naturalism in turning the viewer into a voyeur, R. Osborne, ‘Men Without 
Clothes: Heroic Nakedness and Greek Art’, in M. Wyke (ed.), Gender and the Body in the Ancient 
Mediterranean (Oxford 1998), 80-104, at 88; and J. Elsner, ‘Reflections on the “Greek Revolution” in 
Art: From Changes in Viewing to the Transformation of Subjectivity’, in $. Goldhill and R. Osborne 
(eds.), Rethinking Revolutions Through Ancient Greece (Cambridge 2006), 68-95, at 85-6. 
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celebrants does not offer any model for viewing, and its form as a boundary 
marker underscores the distance between the scene and the outside world. The 
monument’s neutrality, however, renders the external viewer into the primary 
audience, who can embody the potential role of the present, yet undefined 
Karneios, who is in turn analogous to Dionysos on the other face. In its immediate 
context, the scene implies an affinity between human and divine. Not only are the 
figural and aniconic coexistent and complementary, but their juxtaposed differ- 
ences reinforce their individual impact and render them mutually constitutive. 

The inscribed stele in this group of images produced in Athens, Apulia, and 
Lucania recalls the Theran Agora of the Gods, where young men celebrated 
Karneios, venerated the Dioskouroi and Herakles, and vied for victory, just like 
the youths portrayed on these classical vases. Such resonances, as well as the use 
of the Dorian dialect on both the Theran inscriptions and some inscriptions on 
the vases, may be a result of mere chance. Nonetheless, both vase paintings and 
Theran site reveal an affinity between the world of young athletes at a transitional 
point of their lives and the aniconic stone. And a similar connection between a 
transformational stage and the non-figural presence of a divinity appears on a vase 
whose subject is the female world. 

On a bell-krater attributed to the Graz Painter and dated to the second quarter 
of the fourth century Bc, a pillar on the far left has clearly articulated veins 
of marble and is inscribed with the name of the goddess of love: A®POAITA 
(Figs. 6.12-13).4* On the far right Eros, portrayed as a winged youth with flowing 
hair and a large wreath tied around his head, steps towards the left, holding a fillet 
right above his genitals, emphasizing the sharp disparity between his erotically 
charged and corporeal form and the undefined presence of Aphrodite that is 
signalled by the pillar. In between the two, a young woman adorned with 
jewellery and flowing garments sits on a chest, facing in Eros’ direction while 
gazing at a mirror. 

The painting’s sophisticated combination of the young woman, Eros, and the 
aniconic Aphrodite creates a tension between the resemblance and dissemblance of 
human and divine. This play is evident in the divergent scholarly comments 
that the scene has generated. For some this is an image of Aphrodite accompanied 
by Eros in which the pillars inscription merely serves as a label for the female 
figure with the mirror; for others this is an image of a bride.** Theoretically, the 
woman could be identified as the goddess, but the stele is clearly an independent 


*§ Cleveland Museum of Art, 1924.534; RVAp, i. 161 no. 216; G. Schneider-Herrmann, ‘Spuren cines 
Eroskultes in der italischen Wasenmalerc?, BABesch 45 (1970), 86-117, at 90; S. Hiller, ‘Statuenstiitzen im 
fiinften Jahrhundert v. Chr, Anttke Kunst 19 (1976), 30-40, at 33; H. R. W. Smith and J. K. Anderson, 
Funerary Symbolism in Apulian Vase-Painting (Berkeley, Calif. 1976), 107-8, 134, fig. 19, Moret, ‘ancétre’, 33-4. 

“ Compare e.g. RVAp, i. 161, who identify the figure as the divinity, with Moret, ‘ancétre’, 33-4, who 


recognizes a bride. 


FriGure 6.12 Apulian 
bell-krater, Graz Painter: 
a young woman seated 
between Eros and a 
pillar of Aphrodite; 
¢.4.00 BC. Cleveland, 
Museum of Art. 
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epigraphic monument rather than a subsidiary legend, and nothing indicates that 
the figure is necessarily a goddess. The young woman is presented first as a bride: 
she has a free-flowing dress, elaborate jewellery, and, even more significantly, a 
distinctive band with leaves on her head—a bridal crown. Her chest, mirror, and 
the presence of Eros are all characteristic of nuptial imagery. At the same time, like 
so many other brides in Greek imagery of this period, the beautiful young woman 
in the company of the god of erotic powers certainly resembles the goddess of love, 
who is frequently shown in the same kind of adornments and company.*’ Rather 


“” On images of brides and weddings, F. Lissarrague, ‘Femmes au figure’, in G. Duby and M. Perrot 
(eds.), Histoire des femmes en Occident (Paris 1991), 159-251, at 163-83; J. H. Oakley and R. H. Sinos, The 
Wedding in Ancient Athens (Madison, Wis. 1993); F. Lissarrague, ‘Women, Boxes, Containers: Some Signs 
and Metaphors’, in E. D. Reeder (ed.), Pandora: Women in Classical Greece (Baltimore 1995), 91-101, at 
98-9; J. H. Oakley, ‘Nuptial Nuances: Wedding Images in Non-Wedding Scenes of Myth’ in Reeder, 
Pandora, 63-73; F. Frontisi-Ducroux and J. P. Vernant, Dans ei du miroir (Paris 1997), 88-91; and 
P. Veyne, F. Lissarrague, and F. Frontisi-Ducroux, Les Mystéres du gynécée (Paris 1998), 157-79. 
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Su-vreo.t3 Apulian 
nell-krater, Graz 
Painter, detail. 


than marking the distinctions between bride and goddess, between the experi- 
enced world of mortals and the domain of the imagined immortals, the two worlds 
collide. In the realm framed by the aniconic Aphrodite, the bride may be said to be 
likened to the goddess. 

The woman appears as the goddess of love not only to the outside spectator, 
but possibly in her own eyes as well. Her gaze at her own reflection alludes to her 
preoccupation with her appearance and invites us to explore the manner in which 
she might perceive herself. She may see herself as Aphrodite, or alternatively, 
imagine the goddess in her own form. By depicting the woman preoccupied with 
her own image next to the aniconic stele of the goddess who could be envisioned 
as a beautiful bride, this vase painting intimates and comments on the human 
tendency for self-projection onto the imagined appearance of the gods. In a place 
where the divinity is present and yet is undefined, one imagines the deity in one’s 
own form. 

The aniconic stele not only marks the edge of the scene and signals that the 
depicted place is the realm of Aphrodite in general, but more specifically, the 
portrayed space is liminal in its very nature. The woman in a contemplative 
state, in between the non-figural stele and the naturalistic Eros, is on the cusp of 
the greatest transformation she will experience in her lifetime. As the erotic 
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figure of the god who approaches her gently with a slightly raised foot and a 
fillet across his body makes so clear, she is about to turn from maiden to wife 
and to experience Eros for the first time.** And yet, when she is still at the 
transitional stage, only on the verge of womanhood, as she sits on her bridal 
chest set between the notional and the corporeal, between the abstract and 
the figural, rather than looking forward at Eros, or turning back to the stele, 
she is preoccupied with her self-perception and self-reflection.” In this pivotal 
moment and space the young woman contemplates her kinship with Aphrodite 
through appearances. 

The final vase in this group is a mythological image that closes this entire 
discussion of pictorial representations of the aniconic stele. The painting on an 
Apulian amphora from Ruvo (Fig. 6.14) encompasses in a single frame the variety 
of themes that we have seen in the last three chapters.°° The subject is the 
foundational myth of Olympia. At the heart of the scene we see a pillar inscribed 
with the name of Zeus in the genitive (Figs. 6.15-16), an aniconic monument 
that elicited comment from Overbeck as early as 1866.5! On the left stands a 
clean-shaven man in Lydian dress, who is identified by an inscription as Pelops. 
The bearded man with the crested helmet on the right of the pillar extends a 
libation bowl in front of the pillar of Zeus and is labelled Oinomaos. 

Two figures confront each other as one is about to offer a libation in front of 
the pillar of the god and above an altar. These two men are the main protagonists 
in the foundational myth of Olympia.*? Oinomaos, the king of Pisa, fearing the 
oracle that once his daughter Hippodameia marries he will lose his kingdom and 


“* The case here is a good illustration of a general observation made in Frontisi-Ducroux and Vernant, 
Dans Vai du miroir, 91: Les sctnes de parure nuptiale sont explicitement ¢rotiques: la presence fréquente 
d’Eros ne laisse aucun doute. Et Punion sexuelle constitute ’aboutissement du marriage.” 

© Generally, on mirrors in Graeco-Roman art, L. Balensiefen, Die Bedeutung des Spiegelbildes als 
tkonographisches Motiv in der antiken Kunst (Tiibingen 1990); R. M. Taylor, The Moral Mirvor of Roman 
Art (New York 2008); and for ancient ideas regarding the mirror, sexuality, and self-knowledge, S. 
Bartsch, The Mirvor of the Self: Sexuality, Self-Knowledge, and the Gaze in the Early Roman Empire (Chicago 
2006). 

5° London, British Museum, F 331. H. B. Walters, C. H. Smith, and E. J. Forsdyke, Catalogue of the 
Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum (London 1893), iv. 164-6; Cook, Zeus, i. 36-40, pls. IV-V: 
L. Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans ses rapports avec la céramique (Paris 1926), 453-4, fig. 129; RVAp, 
i. 338 no. 5, pl. 109.2-4; M.-L. Saflund, The East Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia: A Reconstruction 
and Interpretation of Its Composition (Géteborg 1970), 135; D. Metzler, ‘Anikonische Darstellungen’, VR 4-5 
(1985-6), 96-113, at 100, fig. 2. 

51 Overbeck was invited by Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl, his colleague at the university in Leipzig, to 
contribute to the latter’s study of the Ruvo amphora. In a lengthy footnote Overbeck atfirmed: Wir haben 
in dieser Stele ein hdchst intercssantes Beispiel eines anikonischen Agalma des Zeus anzuerkennen’ (F. W. 
Ritschl, ‘Pelops-Vase von Ruvo’, in F. W. Ritschl and C. Wachsmuth [eds.], Kleine philologische Schriften 
[Leipzig 1866], 795-814, at 801~2). 

52 On the myth, L. Lacroix, “La Légende de Pélops et son iconographie’, BCH 100 (1976), 327-413 and 
I. Triantis, ‘Oinomaos’, LIMC (1994), vii/t. 19-23. 


FrGuRe 6.15 Apulian 
pemathenaic amphora, 
arese Painter, derail of 
race a: Pelops with 
Oinomaos (on the 
ahz, who 1s about to 
twa libanon in front of 
the pillar of Zeus at 
Olympia. 
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FiGure 6.14 Apulian panathenaic 
amphora, Varrese Painter; ¢.360-330 BC, 
face a. London, British Muscum. 


his life, had made victory in a chariot race against himself a condition for marriage 
to his daughter, for he trusted that thanks to the horses he had once received from 
Ares, he would never lose and his daughter would never marry. Pelops, who 
stands here before him, is the young man who won the race, the girl, and the 
entire kingdom, thanks to Myrtilos, the king’s charioteer, who tampered with his 


FiGure 6.16 Apulian 
panathenaic amphora, 
Varrese Painter, detail of 
face a: Pelops with 
Oinomaos (on the 
right), who is about to 
offer a libation in front of 
the pillar of Zeus. 
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master’s chariot and brought about Pelops’ victory and the death of Oinomaos. 
The other protagonists in the story are also present on the Ruvo amphora. 
Hippodameia, on the far left, marches towards the centre dressed in intricately 
decorated garments and adorned with jewellery. She is accompanied by an 
unidentified older woman, her nurse or possibly her mother, Sterope. Myrtilos 
stands behind Oinomaos and turns towards two additional figures on the far 
right of the frame, Eros and Aphrodite. The seated goddess of love, portrayed in 
her familiar figural form, holds a string attached to a wheel, known as iynx, a 
magical instrument reputed for its invincible powers in the realm of erotic 
seduction.* Her winged companion, who is also anthropomorphic, flies in the 


* For the identification of the instrument as the iynx, A. S. FE. Gow, YTS, POMBOS, Rombus, Turbo’, 
JAS 54, (1934), 1-13. On this instruments powers, V. Pirenne-Delforge, ‘L’lynge dans le discours mythique 
et les procédures magiques’, Kernos 6 (1993), 277-89; C. Faraone, ‘The Wheel, the Whip and Other 
Implements of Torture’, CJ 89 (1993-94), 1-19; and S. I. Johnston, ‘The Song of the Iynx: Magic and 
Rhetoric in Pythian 4’, Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 125 (1995), 177-206. 
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air as he approaches his mistress from above and offers her a libation bowl. The 
images of these two divinities personify the eventual realization of love and 
marriage in the story. 

Death, which had befallen all the previous competitors who had attempted to 
win Hippodameia’s hand, is indicated here by the uncanny depictions of decapi- 
tated heads in the upper part of the scene. The hollow-eyed head directly above the 
pillar of Zeus is identified as Periphas, apparently one of Hippodameia’s suitors. 
The second head in Phrygian cap is labelled ‘YTEAAT’, presumably Pelag(on), 
a name attested as another unsuccessful contender for the princess’s hand.** In 
addition to these, the traveller’s hat and a sword at the upper register of the visual 
field between the two heads appear to be the belongings of an unfortunate 
challenger. 

Although no literary text mentions a moment when Oinomaos offered a 
libation at the altar of Zeus with all these participants present, the myth and 
the setting can be identified as the moments prior to the race between king and 
suitor, the subject of other contemporary south Italian vase paintings and of the 
east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia.** In contrast to the Olympian 
monument, where Zeus is rendered as the imposing anthropomorphic god 
dominating the entire composition, on the Ruvo amphora, which features a 
similar sequence of figures, only the inscribed pillar marks the presence of the 
god. The vase’s depiction of the bowl above Zeus’ altar can be understood as a 
reference to the sacrificial offering to the god that two ancient sources specify was 
made by the king of Pisa each time he was about to race against one of the suitors 
of his daughter.*¢ 

The depiction of a pillar rather than the familiar figural form of the bearded 
god distinguishes the presence of Zeus from all the other figures in the scene, and 
conveys the divinity’s centrality at the event. The vertical name in the genitive and 
against the lighter background of the pillar contrasts with all the other inscrip- 
tions in the scene, which are in the nominative and are written on the vase’s 
darker surface horizontally, either above or next to the figures they identify. The 


5+ Periphas is not attested in the surviving textual accounts of the myth. Pausanias’ account of the myth 
lists Perias, however, as one of Hippodameia’s suitors. The resemblance between Perias and Periphas 
supports the undisputed interpretation of the head as one of the suitors. See Pausanias 6. 21. 1). 

55 On the east pediment, whose subject was described in Pausanias 5. 10. 6-8, B. Ashmole, N. Yalouris, 
and A. Frantz, Olympia: The Sculptures of the Temple of Zeus (London, 1967); for other vases including e.g. 
London, British Museum F271 and F278, M.-L. Saflund, The East Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia: 
A Reconstruction and Interpretation of Its Composition (Goteborg 1970) with further references. See also 
Cook, Zeus, i. 38-40, pls. 1v-v; Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque, 452-6; Triantis, ‘Oinomaos’, 20-1; 
K. Schauenburg, Studien zur unteritalischen Vasenmalerei (Kiel 2002), pp. iv-v, 9-15; and O. Taplin, Pots & 
Plays: Interactions Between Tragedy and Greek Vase-Painting of the Fourth Century B.C. (Los Angeles 2007), 


199-200. 
86 Diodorus Siculus 4. 73; Pausanias 5. 14. 6. 
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positioning of the libation bowl right in between the letters of the god’s name 
emphasizes the notion of the god’s ownership, not merely of this place, his 
sanctuary, but also of the libation bowl, and hence the ritual itself. The vertical 
monument forms a central axis in the middle of a symmetrical composition that 
underscores Zeus’ role as the force that holds together the parallel protagonists: 
the future bride on far right is set against the goddess of love on the far left; 
behind the king stands his charioteer Myrtilos, while the companion of Hippo- 
dameia occupies a similar place on the left side of the composition; the current 
king on the right gazes at the future ruler on the left. 

This variety of figures, mortal and immortal, all direct their attention towards 
the pillar of Zeus, in front of which Oinomaos extends the libation bowl. The 
specific depiction of this vessel, in reference to the ritual for Zeus, rather than of a 
sacrificial victim, sets the emphasis on the libation and suggests another central 
role that the great god of Olympia could have occupied in the myth.*” The 
libation is a rite performed on a variety of occasions, not only during sacrifices, 
but also at the entrance into a binding agreement witnessed by gods.** The 
making of a covenant that is assured by a god is particularly pertinent to the 
story as it has been received. Diodorus Siculus relates that Oinomaos formulated 
the terms for the race—should the suitor win, he would marry Hippodameia; 
should he lose, he would be put to death.*” Zeus’ name in the genitive together 
with the ritual bowl create a clever play between image and text: Zeus is 
portrayed here as the owner of the libation, in the most literal sense. He is 
therefore the guarantor of the conditions of the game and the key upon which 
all events, past and future, depend—previous suitors were killed but the current 
contender can try his luck, trusting in the validity of the rule that victory in the 
competition will bring the desired marriage. 

Zeus’ ambiguous presence, indicated by the aniconic pillar, likewise correlates 
with the god’s position in relation to Oinomaos, the king who regularly made 
him an offering. The terms were guaranteed by that same god, and yet this time 


5” On libations, F. Graf, ‘Milch, Honig und Wein, zum Verstandnis der Libation im griechischen 
Ritual’, Perennitas: Studi in onore di Angelo Brelich promosst dalla Cattedra di Religioni del mondo classico 
del? Universita degli Studi di Roma (Rome 1980), 209-21; F. Lissarague, ‘Un rituel du vin: la libation’, in 
O. Murray and M. Tecusan (eds.), In Vino Veritas (London 199s), 126-44; and E. Simon, ‘Libation’, 
ThesCRA (2005), i. 236-53. 

5* Simon, ‘Libation’, 237. The Greek word spondai, the plural form of sponde (libation), encapsulates this 
link, for it is also the term for an obligating contract between different parties. For a detailed account of 
spondai and treatises, E. Baltrusch, Symmachie und Spondai: Untersuchungen zum griechischen Volkerrecht der 
archaischen und klassischen Zeit (8-5. Jahrhundert v. Chr.) (Berlin 1994), 92-188. 

5° Diodorus Siculus 4. 73. 3. 

6 On the significance of the validity of a particular statement see F. Graf, ‘Oath’, ThesCRA (2005), iii. 
237-46, at 237. 
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they led to Oinomaos’ defeat and death. Just as the pillar remains steadfast, so too 
the conditions have not changed. Zeus fulfilled his task, the outcome of which 
did not necessarily favour the maker of the rules. Against Oinomaos’ ritual at the 
altar of the god, new forces have entered the scene, namely, Aphrodite and Eros. 
The latter is shown here offering a similar libation bow], but not in front of the 
pillar and towards the left, but rather towards the right, to the goddess of love, 
who holds in her hand the iywx known for its seductive powers. Counteracting 
the mortal’s offering at a real altar, the divine exchange between Eros and 
Aphrodite transformed the expected victorious outcome for Oinomaos. 

This portrayal of Eros and Aphrodite correlates with two versions of the myth 
which agree that the powers of erotic attraction were the primary reason for 
Pelops’ success. In Apollodorus’ more intricate version, Hippodameia, seduced 
by the beauty of Pelops, persuaded Myrtilos to help the suitor. Being in love with 
the princess himself, the charioteer agreed and tampered with the king’s chariot 
by not inserting its linchpins into their boxes.*! Myrtilos’ position directly behind 
Oinomaos agrees with his place as the facilitator of Pelops’ victory, as the 
implementer of a scheme plotted by Aphrodite and Eros at the cost of the 
betrayal of his own master. Standing behind the ignorant king’s back, Myrtilos 
turns to his greater masters, the forces of love, offering a wreath in Aphrodite’s 
direction. 

The anthropomorphic Eros and Aphrodite are distinguished from the mortals 
in the image by their size: the winged god is far smaller; the goddess is much 
larger. More significantly, both contrast with Zeus’ pillar. The coexistence in a 
single frame of the aniconic and the figural emphasizes the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the presence of the divinities in relation to time. Whereas in 
previous competitions Eros and Aphrodite had not come to the aid of the 
contending suitors, Zeus was and remained the recipient of the offerings at 
Olympia. The stele signals Zeus’ continuous presence at his central shrine that 
has not altered for centuries. 

This classical portrayal of the mythological past contrasts with the actualities 
suggested by the archaeological record of Olympia of the eighth-century Bc, the 
proposed date for the beginning of the Olympic games. As we have seen in Ch. 3, 
until the early sixth or possibly the fifth century Bc, the cult of Zeus in Olympia 
had an ash altar alone. This fourth-century BC vase painting offers a different view 
of the foundational moments of the panhellenic competitions. The cult of Zeus 1s 
envisioned here not merely without any image, but as centred around the upright 
pillar of the god. The aniconic pillar is the only signal of the god’s presence in the 


mythological past. 


| Apollodorus, Epitome 2. 6-7. In Diodorus Siculus 4. 73. 5, on the other hand, Pelops was seduced by 
Hippodamceia’s beauty and convinced Myrtilos to help him win the race. 
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The variety of roles the stele can assume, seen both in this and earlier chapters, 
layer this pictorial version of the myth with further meanings. Zeus’ pillar, which 
like other standing stones could have functioned as a turning post, can be 
interpreted as marking the beginning and/or end point of the mythological 
race. The composition reinforces the reference to the realm of competitions. 
The two protagonists on either side of the pillar resemble other contemporary 
images of the sort we have seen in this chapter, with young athletes facing each 
other and a stele between them. Zeus’ pillar differs, however, from the depictions 
of the stelai of the gymnasium, for it is far taller and has a moulding. In this form it 
resembles burial markers. This similarity between the pillar and funerary monu- 
ments is pertinent for the vase painting that appears directly above a scene on the 
lower register of the same face of the vase, for the subject of the latter is offerings at 
a tomb. Furthermore, the amphora itself was found ina grave and hence had served 
as an offering to the dead. The libation at the pillar of Zeus, with the head of a 
defeated Periphas above and the scene at the grave below, makes a strong allusion 
to Oinomaos’ shameful killing of the previous competitors. Rather than treating 
these men honourably, as do the visitors at the grave depicted in the image below, 
Oinomaos decapitated the unfortunate suitors and displayed their heads. The 
significance of the problem of the dishonoured suitors in Olympia and its received 
history is evident from Pausanias’ account, for he relates that Pelops raised a 
monument in honour of the previous contenders. This grand memorial was not 
only a token of the young king’s respect for those who had failed in the task that he 
had accomplished, but also a gift to his bride Hippodameia.* 

Viewed alongside the stones inscribed with Zeus’ name found in Thera, 
Selinous, and other sites, the image of Oinomaos offering the libation in front 
of the stele and above the altar gains a further dimension. Perhaps this ritual 
served to assure the well-being of Oinomaos’ household and its continuity 
despite the king’s crimes. As the sources recount, Oinomaos’ lineage continued 
through his daughter who, following her suitor’s victory, became a wife and bore 
many children to Pelops.** Oinomaos’ descendants through Hippodameia and 
Pelops include Orestes and have come to be known as the Pelopidai.** Yet the 
problem of bloodguilt haunted the family, beginning with Pelops’ own children, 
who, at least according to some versions of the myth, suffered because their 
father had ended Myrtilos’ life by casting the charioteer into the sea.*° Most 


s2 Pausanias 6. 21. 9. 

Pindar, Olympian Odes 1. 89 notes that Hippodameia bore six sons. 

Notably, Orestes calls himself a Pelopid in Aischylos, Choephoroi 503. 

c.g. in Apollodorus, Epitome 2. 8-14. Myrtilos rapes Hippodameia and is as a result thrown by Pelops 
into the sea. Before his death Myrtilos curses Pelops’ household. Consequently, the most famous of Pelops’ 
sons, Atreus and Thyestes, feud with each other, a subject of lost tragedies by Sophocles named Arreus and 
Thyestus in Sikyon. For the different versions of the intricate saga, T. Gantz, Early Greek Myth: A Guide to 
Literary and Artistic Sources (Baltimore 1993), 545-6. 
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famously, a similar plight fell upon Orestes in his act of vengeful matricide. The 
need to propitiate Zeus and to make amends for the murders committed by 
ancestors never ceased. 

The competitive world of young men, the passage into adulthood, local 
identities, the welfare and continuity of the family, as well as chthonic associ- 
ations and bloodguilt are all found in this mythological image. But we have also 
encountered all these issues before, as the contexts for aniconic stones and stelai 
considered in the previous two chapters. Like many of these rocks that were 
placed at boundaries, margins, and junctures, the offering at the pillar of Zeus 
marks a turning point: following the offering everything changed—Oinomaos’ 
rule ended and Pelops’ reign began. In this fourth-century BC visual meditation, 
the aniconic stele is the marker of the god’s presence at the mythological moment 
of transition from which a new era arose. 


SEVEN 


Apollo’s Pointed Column and the Dioskourot’s 
Parallel Beams 


Two types of monument occupy a privileged place in the study of Greek anicon- 
ism: Apollo’s column, known as the agyieus, and the Dioskouroi’s parallel beams, 
commonly termed the dokana. In contrast to the plethora of rocks and stelai that 
we have seen so far, in these two instances a non-figural form was already 
associated in ancient texts with a particular divinity.’ In both cases, ancient 
words became technical terms that are used in modern scholarship for the 
taxonomic project of identification and classification. This chapter revisits a 
variety of objects and images that have been classified under the rubrics desig- 
nated by the ancient words ‘agyieus and ‘dokana’, but it considers this evidence in 
its own right, before any assessment of a possible relationship with ancient 
accounts. Rather than confirming or illustrating ancient testimonia, material 
finds reveal an additional aspect of the phenomenon of Greek aniconism. Non- 
figural monuments associated with Apollo and the Dioskouroi but not necessarily 
markers of divine presence were adopted as emblems of localities and identities, 
principally in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Together with literary accounts 
these objects and images reveal that the non-figural came to occupy a central place 
in asserting local identities in the later centuries of Greek antiquity. 


APOLLO’S COLUMNS 


The agyieus, or column of Apollo Agyieus, is one of the better-known Greek 
aniconic monuments, proclaimed by Martin Nilsson to be the most common of 
all Greek sacred stones,” and with its own entry in the Lexicon Iconggraphicum 


1 M.C. Waites, The Meaning of Dokana’, AJA 23 (1919), 1-18; F. Slaviat, ‘Religion populaire ct timbres 
amphoriques; Hermés, Héléne et les DOKANA’, BCH 88 (1964), 486-95; and G. Colonna, ‘I! dokanon, il 
culto dei Dioscuri e gli aspetti cllenizzanti della religione dei morti nell’Etruria tardo-arcaica’, in 
L. Bacchielli and M. Bonanno Aravantinos (eds.), Seritti di antichita in memoria di Sandro Stucchi (Rome 


1996), 165-84. 
2 M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion (3rd cdn., Munich 1967), 203. 
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Mythologiae Graecae.* In nineteenth-century scholarship the agyieus already fea- 
tured in a prominent position, namely, in Karl Orfried Miiller’s 1824 account of 
the race of the Dorians, a highly influential book with evident racist overtones. 
In Miiller’s depiction of the pious, manly, obedient, and self-restrained Dorians, 
the worshippers of Apollo who came from the north, the agyieus at the entrances 
of Dorian houses is the material manifestation of an inward-looking spirituality, 
and the opposite of the Athenian herm, whose phallus externalizes the idea of 
divine beneficence.* 

Miiller supported his account by referencing literary texts that we have seen in 
Ch. 3. In these ancient accounts by scholiasts and lexicographers such as Har- 
pokration and Photius, the most commonly encountered description of the 
agyieus is as a monument placed in front of a doorway. Frequently this monu- 
ment is associated with Apollo Agyieus— Apollo of the Streets—who is familiar 
from Attic drama, although one source links it to Dionysos.” Often described as a 
pointed column, the agyzeus could also be rectangular in shape.® In some cases it is 
identified as the god; in others it is said to be an altar.’ Furthermore, two sources 
note that the agyiews was a Dorian monument, set up as an anathema, a gift, to 
Apollo by the ancient Dorian colonizers upon their arrival at a new settlement." 

Miiller, ignoring the overt Attic contexts in which the agyieus appears in 
ancient texts, rephrased these divergent sources in support of a ideologically 
driven and distorted picture of Greek antiquity. In addition, he referred to 
coins with images of a column even though the numismatic material does not 


> E. D. F. Balestrazzi, ‘Apollon Agyieus’, LIMC (1984), ii/t. 327-32. See further on the ayicus, 
V. Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyieus’, JdI 108 (1993), 123-96; C. Tzouvara-Souli, ‘The Apollo Agyieus Cult 
in Epirus’, Dedone 13 (1984.), 427-42; and E. D. F. Balestrazzi, ‘L’Agyieus ¢ la Citta’, Atti Centro Ricerche ¢ 
Documentazione sul?Antichita Classica 11 (1980-1), 93-108. 

* K.O. Miller, Geschichten hellenischer Stdimme und Stadt iii. Die Dorier (Breslau 1824). For this book’s 
influence, J. M. Hall, Ethnic Identity in Greek Antiquity (Cambridge 1997), 5-16; M. S. Armstrong, ‘ “Jene 
eigenthiimlich Doriche Mannerliebe”: K. O. Miiller’s Die Dorier and Greek Homosexuality’, in W. M. 
Calder, R. Schlesier, and S. Gidde (eds.), Ziwischen Rationalismus und Romantik: Karl Otfited Miller und 
die antike Kultur (Hildesheim 1998), 19-54; S. Goldhill, Who Needs Greek?: Contests in the Cultural History of 
Hellenism (New York 2002), 150; A. A. Donohue, Greek Sculpture and the Problem of Description (Cambridge 
200$), 88-95; and T. Benes, In Babel’s Shadow: Language, Philology, and the Nation in Nineteenth-Century 
Germany (Detroit 2008), 186-7. On the racism in this book in the context of other trends of thought in 
nineteenth-century German scholarship, M. Bernal, Black Athena: The Afvonsiatic Roots of Classical Civil- 
tzation (London 1987), i. 308-16; and in response, J. H. Blok, ‘Proof and Persuasion in Black Athena: The 
Case of K. O. Miller, JHI 57 (1996 ), 705-24; and S$. L. Marchand, Down from Olympus: Archaeology and 
Philhellenism in Germann, 1750-1970 (Princeton, NJ 1996), 44. 

* Miiller, Geschichten hellenischer Staimme und Stadte, iti. 299-300. 

© Harpokration a22; Photius «277. 

7 Harpokration a22. 

® Scholia ad Thesmophoriazusas 489. 

* Compare e.g. Scholia ad Thesmophoriazusas 489 with Scholia ad lonem 186. 

‘e Harpokration 222; Scholia ad Vespas 8752. 
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agree with the account of the agyieus as the pillar at the entrance to houses that 
appears most frequently in ancient sources. While Miiller’s perception of the 
agyieus as an expression of Dorian piety has not held sway, the problem of tying 
ancient texts to material finds persists. Despite the inconsistencies in ancient 
texts, and the mismatches between different pieces of evidence, objects and 
images were classified as the agyieus, including some of the most noteworthy 
columns in the history of Greek art and architecture. 

Like other scholars of his generation, Heinrich Schliemann identified the 
column at the arch of Mycenae’s famous Lions Gate as a representation of 
Apollo Agyieus, presumably solely on the basis of its location at an entrance, 
for the column does not resemble any of the forms ascribed to the ancient 
monument of Apollo of the Streets.'' There is no evidentiary support for his 
classification. Other scholars who offered alternative interpretations included 
Heinrich Brunn, who took the column to be a reference to the palace of the 
Mycenaean kings.'? In the early twentieth century, however, referring to com- 
parative Mycenaean material, Arthur Evans claimed that the column, which he 
named the ‘pillar of Mycenae’ was identified with a divinity other than Apollo 
Agyieus. Following Evans’s intervention, the association of the Mycenaean 
column with Apollo of the Streets was discarded, and yet its precise meaning 
remains an Open question. 

The Corinthian column at the heart of the temple of Apollo in Bassai, another 
monument familiar in the history of Greek architecture for it is the earliest known 
example of the Corinthian order,”? has been identified as a column of Apollo 
Agyieus as well.'* There is, however, no ancient account or material evidence that 


" H. Schliemann and W. E. Gladstone, Mycene: A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycena and 
Tiryns (London 1878), 34-5; J. A. Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik fiir Kiinstler und Kunstfreunde 
(Leipzig 1857), 41; and W. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography (London 1856), 382. 

” Hi. Brunn, Griechische Kunstgeschichtei i. Die Anfainge und die iilteste decorative Kunst (Munich 1893), 26- 
8. Further on this debate, A. Evans, The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations with 
Illustrations from Recent Cretan Finds (London 1901), 59-60. 

® On the innovative features of this column, J. J. Coulton, Greek Architects at Work: Problems of Structure 
and Design (Ithaca, NY 1977), 127-8; and F. A. Cooper, The Temple of Apollo Bassitas i. The Architecture 
(Princeton, NJ 1996), 70 with further bibliography. 

* N, Yalounis, “O év Bdooars Pryadretas vads rod Emixoupetov Ardddwvos’, "Odupemeaxdv Xpovidy (1970), 
1-17; N. Yalouris, ‘Problems Relating to the Temple of Apollo Epikourios at Bassai’, in J. N. Coldstream 
and M. A. R. Colledge (eds.), Greece and Italy in the Classical World: Acta of the XI International Congress of 
Classical Archaeology (London 1979), 89-104, at 102, but note that Cooper, Temple of Apollo Bassitas, i. 66, 
states that this identification is improbable. In support of his argument Nikolaos Yalouris cites literary 
evidence discussed in Ch. 3 above. Note also Pausanias’ descriptions of aniconic cults (discussed in Ch. 2 
above); in addition he refers to verses relating the establishment of the cult at Delphi by the sons of the 
Hyperboreans, Pagasus and Agyieus (Pausanias 10. 5. 8), and the portrayal of Apollo Hyperboreus on the 
Bassai frieze. Yalouris conflares different pieces of evidence and uses the reference to Agyieus as one of 
the builders of Delphi to link Apollo Agyieus and Apollo Hyperboreus and thereby provide support for the 
identification of the column as an aniconic monument of Apollo Agyieus. 
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explicitly shows the column or the temple as belonging to Apollo Agyieus."> This 
column was part of an interior peristyle and therefore does not accord with any of 
the descriptions of the agyieus as a monument at a doorway; rather it shared 
structural functions with other members of the Ionic peristyle, and articulated 
spatial divisions within the temple. In addition to these roles, the column mav 
have had a specifically religious meaning, for whatever its structural functions, in 
its form and position it stood out from neighbouring columns. The archaeo- 
logical record, however, does not reveal whether it was a focal point of ritual 
practice. The temple is characterized by the absence of either an altar or any 
sacrificial remains, which makes any attempt to reconstruct the rites that may 
have taken place here particularly difficult.!* The column may have received some 
form of veneration that did not leave its traces in the material record. Some 
evidence suggests that a figural image may have been worshipped inside the 
temple at some point in its history: the remains of a twice life-sized statue that 
is probably of a Roman date were found in front of the Corinthian column, 
showing that there was a large-scale statue housed in the shrine, at least when 
Bassai was under Roman rule.’” 

Although it is unclear whether the column was a recipient of any kind of 
religious ceremony, its formal features suggest an affinity with dedications. As 
Frederick Cooper has noted, the column has an intentionally unfluted cylinder 
between the base mouldings and the fluted shaft, an architectural feature charac- 
teristic of votive columns, evident, for example, in the Ionic column offered to 
Apollo by the Naxians in Delphi.** We may encounter here an architectural 
reference to the role of the column and the entire building as a gift to the god. 
This trait, together with the temple’s location in the Dorian heartland, suggests 
that zf we were to seek a connection with the agyieus described in our sources then 
the only possible link we might find would be with the description of the agyieus 


‘* Pausanias states that there are two epithets for Apollo at Bassai, but cites only one, Epikourios 
(Pausanias 8. 41. 9-10). A manumission tablet that appears to be from ¢.370 BC names the divinity Apollo 
Bassitas (IG v.2.429). See Cooper, Temple of Apollo Bassitas, i. 75, 385. 

‘© Cooper, Temple of Apollo Bassitas, i. 69. 

For an interpretation of these fragments as parts of a statue of Apollo that had replaced an earlier 
statue, B. C. Madigan, ‘A Statue in the Temple of Apollo at Bassai’, in O. Palagia and W. D. E. Coulson 
(eds.), Sculpture from Arcadia and Laconia: Proceedings of an International Conference Held at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, April 10-14, 1992 (Oxford 1993), 111-18. Pausanias reports that he saw a 
twelve-foot bronze statue of Apollo Epikourios in the agora of Megalopolis (Pausanias 8. 30. 3) and it has 
been assumed that the bronze statue was originally housed in the temple. Evelyn Harrison argues against 
this assumption for there were no foundations that could have supported such a statue; see E. B. Harrison, 
‘Pheidias’, in O. Palagia and J. J. Pollitt (eds.), Personal Styles in Greek Sculpture (New York 1996), 16-65, at 
60 n. 205. Frederick Cooper (Temple of Apollo Bassitas, i. 70) suggests that the bronze was originally outside 
the temple at Bassai, before its removal to the agora at Megalopolis. 

Cooper, Temple of Apollo Bassitas, i. 305 with further discussion and comparanda. On the Naxian 
column, P. Amandry, Fouilles de Delphes ii. Topographie et architecture: la Colonne des Naxiens et le portique des 
Athéniens (Athens 1953), 41-5. 
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as a distinctively Dorian gift to Apollo. Still, such a suggestion would remain 
purely hypothetical. Whatever its religious meanings, whether a recipient of 
some veneration or gift to the god or both, these would have been important 
aspects that supplemented its primary structural functions. Given the numerous 
oddities characterizing Apollo’s temple at Bassai, any interpretation must be 
proposed with great caution and the specific meaning of the Corinthian column 
at Bassai remains a subject of speculation. 

In addition to these notable two cases, numerous other monuments were 
placed under the rubric of the agyieus. In the course of the early twentieth 
century, the primary perception of the agyieus crystallized around the notion of 
a free-standing pointed column, and in consequence a variety of monuments have 
come to be identified as types of agyieus.'? For instance, classical archaeologists 
identified tapering pillars portrayed in relief on Ptolemaic oinochoai,?° and bulb- 
ous columnar objects depicted in funerary scenes on south Italian vases as 
depictions of the agyieus.** There are, however, no grounds for the implicit 
assumption in some of the literature that amy pointed columnar object was an 
agyteus and hence marked the presence of Apollo of the Streets,?? for, as we have 
seen, one geometric form could be deployed for a variety of divinities, so that in 


Tt appears likely that this idea was inspired by the identification of the pointed columns on coins as 
depictions of the agyieus as already suggested by Karl Otfried Miiller’s influential volume on the Dorians 
from 1824; for a more recent definition that considers foliage at the base of the pillar as a more developed 
form of the column, Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyieus’, 124. 

» In her study of the Ptolemaic faience oinochoai, found mostly in funerary contexts in Hellenistic 
Alexandria, Dorothy Thompson argues that these pertain to the Ptolemaic cult of Isis. She referred to the 
tapering pillars, however, as ‘agyias pillars’, and ascribes to them an association with Apollo, as well as other 
connotations. Notably, Thompson uses the phrase ‘agysas pillars’ to describe pyramidal stelai from Arkadia, 
even if, as we have seen, those forms were clearly set up for a varicty of divinities. The pillar in the oinochoai 
stands behind a female figure who turns her back to it and performs a libation above an altar. In certain 
cases, inscriptions naming Good Tyche, Berenike, or the Beneficent Gods accompany the scene. Given the 
pointed pillar’s location and as it is not the focal point of the depicted rite, it appears that its primary 
function is the demarcation of space, as a type of #oros, rather than signalling the presence of a divinity. 
See D. B. Thompson, Ptolemaic Oinochoai and Portraits in Faience: Aspects of the Ruler-Cult (Oxford 1973), 
pp. 50-1 for review of other interpretations and p. 629 for the author’s interpretation. 

2s See e.g. a Campanian hydria, dated to ¢.350 Bc, Santa Maria Capua Vetere 78, that features a bulbous 
columnar form that recalls a lidded container. For the identification of such objects as the agyieus, 
H. Lohmann, Grabmaier auf unteritalischen Vasen (Berlin 1979), 162-4; Fehrentz admits that these appear 
as vessels because of their belly; see Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyieus’, 151-4. 

» For example, from the partial information given regarding a conical monument from Nikopolis 
(Nikopolis, Archaeological Museum, 865) it appears that the only reason for its identification as a ‘bacty?’ 
of Apollo Agyicus, is its apparent similarity to images of tapering columns on Epirote coins that I discuss 
below. This cone (H: 44 cm, D: 1 cm; upper part missing) say have functioned as a focal point of a cult, 

possibly for Apollo, or equally could have had other roles, possibly as a boundary marker. The resemblance 
to the numismatic evidence is insufficient to support its classification as an agyieus. See Tzouvara-Souli, 
‘Apollo Agyieus Cult in Epirus’, 438-9. C. Tzouvara-Soult, ‘The Cults of Apollo in Northwestern Greece,’ 
in J. Isager (ed.), Foundation and Destruction: Nikopolis and Northwestern Greece: The Archaeological Evidence 
for the City Destructions, the Foundation of Nikopolis and the Synoccism (Athens 2001), 233-55, at 243-4. 
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Arkadia the same pillar with a pyramidal top could be set up for Artemis or Zeus, 
Conversely, the agyieus need not be assumed a priori to have been a pointed 
monument. Here the ancient sources are inconsistent: one of the scholiasts 
claimed that the agyteus was a square Apollo, and Pausanias described an image 
of Apollo Agyieus as a square-shaped agalma, namely, as semi-figural.” By 
restricting our perception of the monument of Apollo Agyieus to the idea that 
it was a pointed column, we run the risk of losing part of the picture. The variety 
of the literary evidence regarding the agyieus, the diversity of the material finds, 
and the complexity of the known persona of Apollo Agyieus defy any premature 
assumptions. 

The common thread running through modern accounts of the monument of 
Apollo Agyieus is the adoption of a Greek term —agyieus—as a technical term and 
the classification of material finds that appear to match ancient descriptions under 
a heading with the same word. The resulting taxonomy rests on weak founda- 
tions. If there is no explicit connection between object and ancient description, 
such as an inscription, and/or no clear archaeological context or other distinct 
indication that a particular column should be identified as a marker of the 
presence of Apollo of the Streets, the designation of certain monuments as 
examples of the agyieus is at best questionable. And even when an association 
between text and material find can be determined, we risk ascribing to one piece 
of evidence novel meanings that are alien to its original character. Literary 
accounts and material finds may appear to be related, but forcing them together 
can produce a distorted picture. Each element must be scrutinized independ- 
ently, rather than interpreted in the light of the other, before any synthesis can be 
attempted. 

Let us turn to some of the free-standing columns which have an evidentiary 
affinity with Apollo. We begin with a tapering column found on the island of 
Corfu. This marble piece was uncovered in the course of the first excavations at 
the ancient Corinthian settlement of Corcyra, which were conducted by the 
French military in 1812~13. The inscribed column, which measures nearly a 
metre and a half in height, was fully published only in 1925 when Konstantin 
Rhomaios reported that it had apparently been found in the vicinity of the 
monastery of St Theodore close to the city’s renowned temple of Artemis.** Its 
date and function were assessed from the inscription, which reads épfos ITv@aios,”* 
namely, the equivalent of gos ITv@atos—the horos of the Pythian god. 


25 Scholia ad Thesmophoriazusas 489; Pausanias 8. 32. 4. 

»* C. A. Rhomaios, ‘Les Premiéres fouilles de Corfu’, BCH 25 (1925), 190-218; on the location of the 
find, pp. 198-9. Dimensions of surviving column: H: 1.44 m, lower Diam.: 30 cm, upper Diam.: 18 cm. 

> IG 1x.1.699; Wilhelm Dittenberger’s IG x1 edition of 1897. The original reading of fdos [Tufaios was 
revised by Rhomaios who identified the digamma that had not been noticed earlier. 
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The lettering placed the column in the second half of the fifth century Bc,”* and the 
text identified it as a boundary marker for a shrine of Apollo Pythios. 

Rhomaios took the tapering column as evidence of the existence of a shrine for 
Apollo in the vicinity of the temple of Artemis; he also insisted that the column 
was an agyieus.”” Effectively, Rhomaios assumed that the term ‘agyieus’ was the 
equivalent of a boundary marker for Apollo. This interpretation has a rationale, 
and yet can be misleading: the identification of the column as an agyieus implied 
that it signalled the presence of Apollo Agyicus at the edge of the sanctuary, but 
the inscription on the column specifically asserts that the monument was the horos 
of the Pythian, the god of Delphi. 

Rather than providing evidence for the veneration of Apollo of the Streets, the 
pointed Corcyran ores bears witness to the existence of the sanctuary of Pythian 
Apollo. The column therefore signalled the boundary of a cult that was central to 
the identity of Greek colonies, whose very existence was perceived as inseparable 
from the divine authority of the Pythian god.?* Like other horoi, this border-stone 
would have been essential for the delineation of an apparently central shrine of 
the polis; the evidence indicates that the colunin did not constitute the core of the 
cult. We have here not the agyieus of porches but rather perhaps the earliest 
example of the association between the tapering column and the god of Delphi in 
Dorian colonies. In Corcyra of the fifth century Bc, this pointed round pillar was 
liminal in nature, placed at the boundary of Apollo’s sacred precinct. 

The monumental free-standing column that is specifically associated with 
Apollo emerged as a distinct visual phenomenon in the second half of the fourth 
century BC. This column is to be found both represented on coins and in a 
physical form revealed by archaeological investigation. First, let us turn to 
Cyrene, the Theran colony that was settled in the last decades of the seventh 
century BC, and examine the pillar erected in honour of Apollo by Pratomedes.”° 
The excavations of the city conducted south-east of the temple of Apollo by an 
Ttalian team in 1922 uncovered the remains of a monument that was subsequently 
restored as a column consisting of an inscribed rectangular base with figural 


26 [SAG 233. 27 Rhomaios, ‘Les Premieres fouilles de Corfu’, 212-13. 

2 T. Malkin, Religion and Colonization in Ancient Greece (Leiden 1987). 

» Generally on the column, S. Stucchi, Architettura cirenaica (Rome 1975); E. Di Filippo Balestrazzi, 
L. Gasperini, and M. Balestrazzi, “L’emicolo di Pratomedes a Cirene: la testimonianza di un culto aniconico 
di tradizione dorica, Quaderni di archeologia della Libia 8 (1976), 109-91; E. Di Filippo Balestrazzi, 
‘Leagyieus e la citta’, Atti centro ricerche e documentazione sulVantichita classica 11 (1980-1), 93-108; 
A. Laronde, Cyréne et la Libye hellénistique: Libykai historiai de Pépoque républicaine au principat d’Auguste 
(Paris 1987), 182-4; E. Di Filippo Balestrazzi, ‘La colona acantina dell’Agora di Cirene e Pagyieus di Apollo’, 
in L. Bacchielli and M. Bonanno Aravantinos (cds.), Scritti di antichita in memoria di Sandro Stucchi (Rome 
1996), 61-72; and E. Di Filippo Balestrazzi, ‘Nuove considerazioni sull’agyieus di Cirene’, in E. Catani and 
S. M. Marengo (eds.), La Cirenaica in eta antica: atti del convegno internazionale di studi, Macerata, 18-20 


maggio 1995 (Pisa 1998), 187-206. 
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reliefs, a column-drum decorated with acanthus foliage in relief, and a shaft at the 
top (Fig. 7.1).°° The text on the cubical lower part of the column, with lettering of 
the second half of the fourth century Bc, names Pratomedes son of Polymnios as 
the dedicator and Apollo as the recipient,?! and identifies the entire structure, 
which altogether measures more than four metres in height,>? as a private 
dedication in honour of the god. As such, this column appeared to belong with 
similar votives erected by members of the thriving Cyrenean aristocracy of the 
fourth century BC in this central area of the polzs,?* an interpretation that held sway 
until the mid-1970s.*4 

In 1973 Pratomedes’ monument was restored as part of a more complex 
ensemble: the column in its entirety was placed atop the midpoint of the 
semicircle surrounding the Roman fountain, next to which the remains of 
Pratomedes’ dedication had originally been found. In addition, two sculpted 
lions that had been uncovered somewhere in this area were placed by its sides. 
This reconstruction created an impressive small, open-air architectural unit with 
the vertical round pillar on the square base flanked by lions as its imposing axis.°* 
Following these works the monument, which has come to be known in Iralian 
publications as L’emicolo di Pratomedes, namely, the Semicircle or Exedra of 
Pratomedes, was dated in relation to the second phase of the nearby temple of 
Apollo, which had been downdated in the course of the same excavations to 308 
BC. On the assumption that the grand votive was erected after the temple, its 
construction was located in the years when Cyrene was governed by Magas under 
Prolemy I, ¢.305-277 Bc.** As such, it has been interpreted as an early Hellenistic 
exedra, and as a possible model or precedent for images found in Roman 


© Di Filippo Balestrazzi, Gasperini, and Balestrazzi, ‘L’emicolo di Pratomedes’, 109-16. 

°! SEG 9 no. 81 [ITPAT]OMEAHZ|IIOAY|MNIOZ[AIIO|AAON(I). Di Filippo Balestrazzi, Gasperini. 
and Balestrazzi, ‘L’emicolo di Pratomedes’, 156-7. 

» Rectangular base, H: 91.5 cm, W: 72.5 cm; acanthus drum, H: 78.3 cm, Diam.: 64.6 cm; shaft, H: 
260 cm, Diam.: 46.6 cm. 

» Laronde, Cyrene et la Libye hellénistique, 178-82. 

** Examples of this interpretation include E. Paribeni, Catalogo delle sculture di Cirene; statue e rilievi di 
carattere religioso (Rome 1959), 40-1; and more recently, $. Hornblower, The Greek World, 479-323 BC (rev. 
edn., London 1991), 62. The identification of the column as a dedication made on behalf of a local 
benefactor is supported by the great frequency of the name Pratomedes in Cyrene; see e.g. $. Applebaum, 
Jews and Greeks in Ancient Cyrene (Leiden 1979), 163 n. 152. 

°° See the compelling study of the relationships between the different parts of the structure, Di Filippo 
Balestrazzi, Gasperini, and Balestrazzi, ‘L’emicolo di Pratomedes’. 

3° Clearly stated in Stucchi, Architettura cirenaica, 16. Along the same lines of thought, a vertical 
tapering object, mostly with clearly articulated knots, that features on a series of coins that date to the 
first years of Magas’ reign, which began in 277 Bc, has come to be interpreted as an image of Pratomedes’ 
column, against the earlier identification as a depiction of Herakles’ club. See Di Filippo Balestrazzi, 
Gasperini, and Balestrazzi, ‘L’emicolo di Pratomedes’, 145-6; Di Filippo Balestrazzi, ‘La colona acantina 
del?Agora di Cirene e Pagyieus di Apollo’, 62; For the coins and earlier identification, E. $. G. Robinson, 
A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Cyrenaica (London 1927), 75-6, pls. XXIX.11-18. 


Fictre ~.1 Column 
d:cated by Pratomedes 
to Apollo on top of a 
semi-circular base, 
Cyrene. 
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wall-paintings. These depictions feature a columnar and bulbous tapering monu- 
ment—typically referred to in the scholarly literature as a betyl and/or agyieus— 
that is set on a rectangular base that in turn is placed above a semicircular 
architectural structure.*’ 

Although the current restoration creates a strong visual effect, the scanty 
records from the early twentieth-century excavations at the site—the findspots 
for the two lions were, for example, not noted—render it somewhat problematic. 
Whereas the geometric homogeneity between the semicircular base and the 
column gives credence to the idea that the two belong together, there are no 
clear grounds for the running assumption that the Roman fountain, which dates 
to the third century AD,** was preceded by a similar earlier Greek monument, 
contemporary with the column, that was a base alone.*” Given the available data, 
other scenarios are possible. The column could have been first erected in the final 


7 Such images are found e.g. on the walls in the House of Augustus and the House of Livia on the 
Palatine and are discussed in detail in V. Fehrentz, ‘Der “Baitylos” in der rmischen Wandmalerei’, Kélner 
Jahrbuch fiir Vor-und Frithgeschichte 24 (1991), 85-90; and Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyieus’, 158-61. For the 
comparison with Pratomedes’ monument, Di Filippo Balestrazzi, Gasperini, and Balestrazzi, ‘L’emicolo di 
Pratomedes’, 147-8; and Di Filippo Balestrazzi, ‘Nuove considerazioni sull’agyieus di Cirene’, 194. 

>* Di Filippo Balestrazzi, Gasperini, and Balestrazzi, “L’emicolo di Pratomedes’, 113-15. 

»” For André Laronde’s more forceful objections see his Cyrene et la Libye hellénistique, 182-3. Addition- 
ally, in his general treatment of fourth-century 8c Cyrene, Simon Hornblower places Pratomedes’ column 
in the age when the city flourished under Alexander and notes that the column is placed behind a Roman 


fountain; sce Hornblower, Greek World, 62. 
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quarter of fourth century BC, as the style of the inscription and the reliefs seem to 
indicate,’ and may have been placed atop a simple base that would have rendered 
the reliefs and the inscriptions more visible;*' perhaps subsequently, in the 
Roman period, the column and base were joined with the structure of the 
fountain. 

To these interpretative complexities must be added both the state of the 
column, which is missing its original upper end, and the meagerness of the 
data from the excavations of the 1920s. The restoration of the column as a pointed 
monument is not unreasonable, but is by no means secure and need not be taken 
as a given. It is not clear beyond any doubt that the monument originally had a 
tapering end and did not support another structure. Inevitably, due to the 
circumstances, any reconstruction is bound to be speculative. 

While bearing these reservations in mind, if we follow the communis opinio that 
Pratomedes’ monument consisted at the very least of the two bases and the shaft, 
which originally ended with a point, we find here a kind of monumentality and 
complexity that we have not previously encountered. The vertical column pier- 
cing the open sky dwarfs any of the stelai, pillars, and Corcyran foros I have 
reviewed thus far. The size of the monument and of its two bases is revealing of 
both its original import and its earliest circumstances. 

Whether we date Patromedes’ gift to Magas’ years as governor in the third 
century BC or to somewhat earlier in the final decades of the fourth century Bc, 
the column accords with the climate of what could be seen as the emerging 
Hellenistic visual culture of, broadly, ¢.300 BC, a period marked by the simulta- 
neous fusion of different traditions and the assertion of Greek identities. Located 
specifically within the Cyrenean geographical and political context, the column 
exhibits some affinity with Egyptian architecture and yet also asserts its Greek- 
ness. The decision to set up a single, freestanding, and presumably tapering 
column in a religious context on the northern shores of Africa cannot be divorced 
entirely from the Egyptian obelisks, even if its size pales in comparison.*? Simi- 
larly, its acanthus base is reminiscent of the Egyptian incorporation of drums 


*° Before the reconstruction this was the narrowest time-range given to the column; see Paribeni, 
Catalogo delle sculture di Cirene, 41-2. 

** One of the reasons for placing the column atop the fountain was apparently the visibility of the text 
once clevated off the ground; see Di Filippo Balestrazzi, Gasperini, and Balestrazzi, ‘L’emicolo di Prato- 
medes’, 111-12. 

* The single column is reminiscent of the Prolemies’ adoption of obelisks as single monuments, rather 
than in pairs, as evidence from the third century Bc suggests. On the size of obelisks, some of which are 
more than forty metres tall, and the Prolemies’ obelisks, J. Mckenzie, The Architecture of Alexandria and 
Egypt, ¢.300 B.C. to A.D. 700 (New Haven, Conn. 2007); J. McKenzie, The Architecture of Petra (Oxford 
2005), 51-2. For examples of Egyptian obelisks as recipients of ritual, L. Habachi and C. C. Van Siclen, The 
Obelisks of Egypt: Skyscrapers of the Past (New York 1977), 10, where fig. 4. shows a vignette in which two 
obclisks of Re-Harakhti are being given offerings by two priests. 
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with foliage in column bases.* At the same time, this monument is professedly 
Hellenic. Although the four faces of its sculpted square base are badly damaged, 
hindering more specific analysis, together they offer a set of tableaux that resem- 
ble contemporary relief sculpture from Greece: the frontal group of votaries 
including a man, a woman, and a child fits within the general scheme of Greek 
votive reliefs of the second half of the fourth century Bc.** Additionally, the 
inscription, the sculpted relief, and their juxtaposition on the main face of the 
base place the monument within a long and thriving Greek tradition of private 
monuments that were set up in public spaces at the behest of individuals and 
families and that proclaimed their patron’s religious piety and social standing 
through image and text.‘ 

In addition to affording evidence of its cultural milieu, the sculpted base, 
although so damaged, provides allusions to the specific persona of the divinity 
to whom the monument was offered. The bare-chested male figure of the main 
face, whose youthful nudity contrasts with the draped votaries of the other face, 
led to its identification as Apollo. He reclines on a stele covered by a garment, 
recalling imagery on vase paintings of young athletes next to similar square pillars 
that we saw in the previous chapter, as well as relief sculpture of the fourth 
century Bc.** Given the association of this visual motif with athletic contexts, this 
image appears to refer to the realm of games and competition, which in the case 
of Apollo inevitably brings to mind Delphi and its Pythian games. 

Further Delphic connections are suggested by the acanthus base that recalls the 
so-called Acanthus Columin that was dedicated in Delphi by the Athenians in the 
course of the fourth century Bc.” Despite its name, however, the Delphic monu- 
ment is not a plain column, but rather a complex columnar statuary group 
comprising an ensemble of base with well-articulated acanthus leaves, topped by 
three dancers carrying kalathiskos crowns on their heads who encircle a column and 


* For Alexandrian examples, P. Pensabene, Elementi architettonici di Alessandria e dt altri siti eqiziant 
(Rome 1993), 547; and for earlier Egyptian parallels with round bases, P. Pensabene, ‘Lastre di chiusura 
di loculi con naiskoi egizi e¢ stele funerarie con ritratto del Musco di Alexxandria’, in A. Adriani et al. 
(eds.), Alessandria e il mondo ellenistico-romano: studi in onore di Achille Adriant (Rome 1983), 91-119 
pls. XT 3, 5, 6. 

“+ Compare e.g. with votive reliefs portraying families, Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 1333, 
1384; and N. Kaltsas, Ta DAumrd E€vixd Apyatodoyixd Movaeto (Athens 2002), 226—7. Similarly, Paribeni, 
Catalogo delle sculture di Cirene, 40-1. 

48M. Gaifman, ‘Visualized Rituals and Dedicatory Inscriptions on Votive Offerings to the Nymphs’, 
Opuscula: Annual of the Swedish Institute at Athens and Rome 1 (2008), 85-103. 

* Compare with a fourth-century Bc grave relief from Piraeus, Athens, National Archacological 
Museum, 873, that features a nude youth with a ball and a stele supporting a garment behind him. Kaltsas, 
Ta Tava, 186-7 no. 367. 

* See B.S. Ridgway, Hellenistic Sculpture i. The Styles of ca. 331-200 B.C. (Madison, Wis. 2001), 22-6; and 
for a more recent account of the column, which was found in fragments in Delphi in the 1890s, G. Ferrari, 


Aleman and the Cosmos of Sparta (Chicago 2008), 141-7. 
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support a tripod. On the Delphic column, which resembles similar monuments 
depicted on Attic Greek vases,“ the acanthus leaves project into space and acquire 
a three-dimensionality that overshadows the relatively flat column drum of the 
Cyrenean monument. Despite these strong visual differences, the two columnar 
monuments share not only the acanthus foliage and the connection with Apollo, 
but possibly also a particular affinity with Apollo Karneios. 

Apollo Karneios, the patron god of Cyrene’s mother-city Thera, was central to 
Cyrene’s identity. The Hymn to Apollo, a paean written in the third century Bc by 
Callimachus, a native of the city, recounts the history of the city’s foundation under 
the auspices of Apollo and of how young men danced with Libyan women in his 
honour during the Karneia.*? The location of Pratomedes’ gift next to the central 
Cyrenean shrine of Apollo inevitably links it to Apollo Karneios. On the Delphic 
column, the toe-pointing dancers wear kalathiskos crowns, which were also carried 
by the dancers in the space marked by the pillar of Karneios shown on the vase with 
the pillar of Karneios that we saw in the previous chapter. The Delphic column 
may therefore also refer to some aspects of Apollo Karneios.*° These elements 
underscore the place of Pratomedes’ column as a monumental gift set at the heart 
of the city for the god of Delphi, the divine authority who had guided the very 
foundation of the polis and was consequently celebrated in the Karneia. 

The question, however, remains—to what extent is the column to be regarded as 
a representation of Apollo in non-figural form, as its scholarly identification as an 
agyieus implies? The current reconstruction gives the impression that the column 
could have been a focal point of some place of devotion, but this was not necessarily 
the case in the fourth century BC. Given the scantiness of the archaeological records 
of the 1920s and the lack of precise information about its original location and 
relationship to the temple and grand altar nearby, it is hard to determine whether 
this votive monument erected on behalf of an individual had any further role in the 
cult of Apollo. If, however, the column was set up together with smaller round 
tapering pillars, reported to have been uncovered in the Cyrenean sanctuary of 
Apollo,*' then the material evidence would suggest that in the vicinity of the temple 
of Apollo of Cyrene there was an area where the citizenry placed dedications, 
including tapering columns, as gifts to Apollo. Should this suggestion be tenable, 
then the case of Cyrene is analogous to the Metapontine cult of Apollo Lykeios, 
where numerous standing stones were placed in honour of the god next to the 


** Sce e.g. Attic squat lekythos of 390-380 Bc, St Petersburg, State Hermitage Museum, P-1837.2 and 
further discussion of these images in Ferrari, Alcman and the Cosmos of Sparta, 142. 

* Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo 8s—6. On the Karneia in Cyrene, P. Ceccarelli and S$. Milanezi, ‘Dithv- 
ramb, Tragedy—and Cyrene’, in P. Wilson (ed.), Oxford Studies in Ancient Documents (Oxford 2007), 185- 
214, at 199-204. 

°° Ferrari, Aleman and the Cosmos of Sparta, 141-2. 

** Di Filippo Balestrazzi, Gasperini, and Balestrazzi, ‘L’emicolo di Pratomedes’, 147-8. 
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grand temple of Apollo at the city’s religious centre. According to this scenario, 
Pratomedes’ monumental column would not have been the central focal point of 
the cult, but rather a dedication. 

These observations about the monument’s possible cultic functions need not 
undermine its own force in alluding to divine power through monumentalized 
verticality. The column rising up to the open heavens can be seen as an evocation 
of the god’s powers, and conjures up a set of associations relevant to Apollo as a 
god so often linked with the sun. Given the lack of information about the 
column’s original location and any indication that it was initially set at the 
entrance to a house, there is little reason to suggest that it is to be regarded an 
agyieus of the sort said to have been placed in front of houses. The descriptions of 
the agyieus as the ancestral Dorian settlers’ gift to Apollo could be relevant. Might 
it be that the column not only honoured the god, but also celebrated the city’s 
age-old Dorian heritage by invoking the city’s founding fathers? Whatever the 
case may be, in setting up this column Pratomedes not only asserted his social 
standing and piety, but also paid homage to Apollo’s guardianship of Cyrene. 

Columns associated with Apollo featured in minted imagery. Tapering pillars 
framed by laurels and hence associated with Apollo appear on coins roughly 
contemporary to the Cyrenean column—or perhaps somewhat after, depending 
on the dating of that column—of a number of cities in Epirus, north of Attica. 
Earlier, in the fifth century Bc, Ambrakia, a Corinthian colony, issued coins with, 
on the reverse, the image of a miniature pointed column next to a large head of 
Athena.” A series of Ambrakian coins from the years 456-426 BC shows a small 
pointed pillar set on a base. Despite the column’s small size, a vertical disc 
encircling the upper part of the shaft below the point and a rectangular stepped 
plinth are visible. The obverse of these coins has an image of Pegasus, which, like 
the emissions of other Corinthian satellites, testifies to the juxtaposition of 
Corinthian hegemony and Athenian power in this period.® A similar column, 
this time with a fillet attached to the pillar, appears next to the image of 
the divinity on the reverse of a second group of coins that was issued in the 
years 360-338 BC (for example, Fig. 7.2)°* as part of a larger series first minted in 
the era of the Sicilian expedition in the late fifth century Bc.** 


32 B. V. Head and R. S. Poole, A Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum: Corinth, Colonies of 
Corinth, etc. (London 1889), 109 no. 50, pl. xx1x.6; O. Ravel The Colts’ of Ambracia (New York 1928), 34; 
and Tzouvara-Souli, ‘Apollo Agyieus Cult in Epirus’, at 430, fig. 1, with further bibliography. 

3 Figueira, Power of Money, 489-93. 

5* Ravel and American Numismatic Society, ‘Colts’ of Ambracia, 146-7 pl. XV11.185. 

55 Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyieus’, 141. It was assumed that emissions in Greck cities were stopped once 
these cities came under Macedonian rule following the battle of Charoncia in 338 BC, but it now appears 
that Corinthian colonies in western Greece produced coins until the end of the century; see O. Merkholm, 
P. Grierson, and U. Westermark, Early Hellenistic Coinage: From the Accession of Alexander to the Peace of 
Apamea (336-188 B.C.) (Cambridge 1991), 83-7. 


FIGURE 7.2 Silver Coin 
of Ambrakia: reverse 
(left) head of Athena 
with pointed column 

behind it, obverse (right); 
Pegasus with letter A 
beneath; 360-338 BC. 
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These fifth- and fourth-century Bc coins that depict a miniaturized pointed 
column on the reverse are variants of other Ambrakian emissions of this period 
on which we see some small object such as an incense burner, a thunderbolt, a 
caduceus, a strigil, or a flower next to the head of the goddess. In the light of 
this analogous portrayal of miniaturized objects, the small columns that appear 
next to the head of Athena can be interpreted as of some religious significance, 
particularly when portrayed with a fillet, and they may be a representation of 
a boundary marker of the sort attested in Corcyra. Their association with 
Apollo, however, let alone with Agyieus, is not apparent on the basis of this 
coinage. 

In contrast to these classical coins, by 238-168 Bc the column had come to 
occupy the full obverse of Ambrakian coins. During the years in which Ambrakia, 
like other cities in Epirus, enjoyed relative autonomy—following the death of 
Ptolemy, the last of the Aiakid kings of Epirus, and before Roman conquest by 
Aemilius Paulus—the Ambrakian mint embraced the column as a central element 
and framed it with a laurel wreath, alluding visually to the association with 
Apollo.” On the obverses of these issues we see the column set on a base, 
sometimes with a discoid capital or an additional ring encircling the lower part 
of the shaft and sometimes with fillets attached (Fig. 7.3).5* The obverses of these 
coins feature a large head typically identified as one of three divinities, Apollo, 
Athena, or Dione. While the laurel wreath, distinctive of Apollo, alludes to an 
association between the column and the god, and the fillet indicates that the 
monument has religious value, the pointed pillar flanked by the city’s letters— 


5° See e.g. Head and Poole, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum: Corinth, 109 pl. xix. 

7 P. Gardner and R. S. Poole, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Thessaly to Aetolia 
(London 1883), 141. 

5* Ibid. 94 no.r pl. XvIIL.1. 
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1GURE 7.3 Copper 
Coin of Ambrakia: 
abverse (left), head of 
Diane, reverse (right) 
column on a base 
with letters AMBP; 
238-168 BC. 


AM or AMBP, as in our example—is presented here first and foremost as a key 
emblem of the polis. The prevalence of the column within local Ambrakian 
symbolism of the Hellenistic period is also evident in other media. A group of 
Hellenistic terracotta tiles was stamped with an image of a similar round tapering 
pillar that was accompanied by the letters of the city’s name and an inscription, 
either the adjective in the feminine, [4] AMO[Z]IA, ‘of the people’, or the adjec- 
tive in the masculine, JIOAIOZ, ‘of the city’.*? Rather than a testament to the 
existence of aniconic monuments for Apollo, these mechanically reproduced 
images confirm the ubiquity and centrality of the tapering pillar as the city’s 
emblem. 

Other northern Greek cities issued coins with a similar image. Illyrian Apol- 
lonia adopted such types when it came under Roman protection in 229 Bc, and 
the city’s continued production of similar issues until the reign of the emperor 
Geta in the third century ap*' established a numismatic tradition that attests to 


* Tzouvara-Souli, ‘Cults of Apollo in Northwestern Greece’, at 234; Tzouvara-Souli, ‘Apollo Agyicus 
Cult in Epirus’, 431-2; P. R. Franke, Die antiken Miinzen von Epirus (Wiesbaden 1961), 312 nos. 7-8. 

® The earliest image of a pillar that is referred to in the catalogue as an obelisk is dated to the first half of 
the fourth century Bc. These coins, however, feature what appears to be a horizontal and long tapering 
object accompanied by the label AJTOAAONOZ. In its position and without a base or any of the other 
features distinctive of the standing monument portrayed in the later issues of the third century Bc, it is 
unclear whether this structure is a pillar at all, or possibly some other monument. Notably, Volker 
Fehrentz does not include these particular types in his study. For these earliest coins, Gardner and 
Poole, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Thessaly, 56 no. 2 pl. x11.2 and for the later 
types with the clear image of the pillar, pp. s9-60 nos. 48, 58, pls. x11.9, 12. 

™ According to the British Museum’s catalogue the latest issues of these types were c.100 BC, although 
according to Barclay V. Head the same types were also produced during the Roman Empire. Compare 
Gardner and Poole, A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Thessaly to Aetolia, 56 no. 2 
pl. x11.2, 60 nos. 60-1 pl. x11.12 with B. V. Head, I. N. Svoronos, and A. M. Cresap, Historia Numorum: A 
Manual of Greek Numismatics (new and 1st US edn., Chicago 1967), 314. Volker Fehrentz (‘Der Antike 
Agyieus’, 142) follows Head’s later date. 
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the particular significance of the column in this city. The mints of other 
northern cities such as Epidamnos and Orikos struck similar coins over a shorter 
timespan in the third and second centuries Bc. Byzantium, the colony of 
Megara, not only produced similar types in these years, but also introduced a 
variant: on Byzantine issues from the second and third century BC we find a 
comparable pointed column placed atop a circular object that because of its form 
and covering net was interpreted as the Delphic omphalos. This image links the 
tapering pillar not merely with Apollo in general, but with the god of Delphi 
specifically. In these examples, the tapering columns are accompanied by 
legends similar to those found on coins of many Hellenistic cities, such as ‘of 
the Orikians’* or ‘of the Apollonians’,” that associate the inanimate monument 
with the city and its people. 

These minted images attest to the role of the pointed pillar and its relation to 
Apollo in affirming cities’ local identities and political alliances in periods during 
which these poleis possessed some level of independence, although they faced the 
rising powers of Macedon in the fourth century Bc and Rome subsequently. All 
the cities that used the motif of the pointed column, other than Orikos, shared 
not merely Dorian heritage, but also, more specifically, Corinthian roots. In 
addition to the issues already mentioned, coins from Achiale, a colony of Apol- 
lonia on the Black Sea, and from Olympe bear a similar image.** The adoption of 
a common emblem can be seen not only as an assertion of shared perceptions of 
common ancestry, centuries after foundation, but also as a demonstration of 
current political ties. The latter are particularly evident in the case of Orikos, 
whose adoption of the pillar advertised the city’s alliance with Apollonia.” 


“2 A pointed free-standing limestone column was erected in Apollonia. Other than its measurements 
(shaft H: 121 cm, D: 37.2 cm, base H: 40 cm), there is virtually no published archaeological record for this 
column that is said to be of Roman date, so that beyond its resemblance to the coins, its meaning remains 
unknown, Thompson, Ptolemaic Oinochoai and Portraits in Faience, 63-4. 

*® On Epidamnos: Head and Poole, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum: Corinth, Colonies of 
Corinth, etc., 103 no. 39 dated to 250-229 Bc. On Orikos, for the issues dated to 230-168 BC, Head, 
Svoronos, and Cresap, Historia Numorum, 316; and Gardner and Poole, A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the 
British Museum: Thessaly to Aetolia, 79 no. 1 pl. Xxx1.13. 

“* Coins dated to ¢.221 BC. Head, Svoronos, and Cresap, Historia Numorum, 268-9; Cook, Zeus, ii. 162-3 
fig. 107. 

** Cook, Zeus, ti. 167-8, figs. 111-13. 

* e.g. Head, Svoronos, and Cresap, Historia Numorum, 316: QPIKION. 

®” Gardner and Poole, Catalggue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Thessaly to Aetolia, 61 no. 7+ pl. 
XILIS. 

* Fora full account see Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyieus’, 140-7, whose interpretation I follow with the 
exception of the specific identification of the pillar as an agyieus. 

«© N.G.L. Hammond, Epivus: The Geography, the Ancient Remains, the History and Topograplry of Epirus 
and Adjacent Areas (Oxford 1967), 640. For more detailed discussion of the adoption of the image of the 
pillar in the light of political affiliations primarily in the Hellenistic period, Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyicus’, 
140-7. 


F:gure 7.4 Copper 
in of Megara: obverse 
tt prow of ship with 

‘emer META, reverse 
=ght) pointed column 
ecween two dolphins; 

307-243 BC. 
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The introduction of textual testimonia into the analysis of the numismatic 
material does not bolster perceptions of the agyieus as a monument placed in the 
porch; it does, however, bring into sharper focus the possible Dorian signifi- 
cance.” If the pointed columns depicted on the coins were related to the agyieus 
that was the monument in honour of Apollo said by ancient sources to have been 
erected by the ancient Dorian colonists upon their arrival at a new settlement,”! 
then these coins would evince that aspect in Apollo’s persona which was related 
to Greek settlement throughout the Mediterranean, namely, the Apollo of 
Delphi. This hypothesis is supported by those Byzantine coins that feature a 
similar pillar atop the Delphic omphalos. This interpretation proposes that the 
minted image of the pointed pillar constitutes a Hellenistic invocation of a 
bygone age and of the tutelage of Apollo by means of the adoption of the non- 
figural as an emblem. 

The city of Megara may provide a concrete link between numismatic material 
and ancient accounts of the agyieus. Megara was one of those cities that adopted 
the representation of a monumental pointed column on its issues. The reverse of 
coins minted in 307-243 BC—the years in which the city was autonomous, 
following the Corinthian war and prior to Macedonian rule—bears the image 
of a pillar placed on a stepped plinth and flanked by two dolphins (Fig. 7.4), a 
reference to the city’s maritime location, as well as to Apollo, its patron divinity.” 


7 e.g. Scholia ad Vespas 875a; Harpokration a22; Photius «277, and sce further at the beginning of this 
chapter and detailed discussion in Ch. 3. 

™ Scholia ad Vespas 875a and c; Harpokration a22. 

2 Although Willem de Visser postulated an earlier emission date of c.400-338 BC, I follow here the 
standard catalogues; see B. V. Head and R. S. Poole, Caralague of the Greek Coins in the British Museum 
Attica-Megaris-Aegina (London 1888), 121 no. 35 pl. xx1.13. Head identifies the column as an obelisk of 
Apollo Karinos, following Pausanias’ description of a pyramidal Apollo in Megara; see Pausanias 1. 44. 2 
and discussion of the passage in Ch. 2 above. 
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The obverse of these issues has a prow and the label META. Whereas Megara had 
not minted its own coins in the fifth century Bc in the era of power struggles with 
Athens and Corinth,” later, at the time it was enjoying its independence, the city 
adopted the tapering column as one of its minted emblems. In the context of 
Megara’s contentious history, torn between Athens and Corinth in the course of 
the fifth and fourth centuries Bc,” the imagery on this coinage helped assert 
Megarian sovereignty and the city’s identity. 

If the monument described in some of our literary sources is that shown on the 
coins, then it is possible that the pillar on Megarian coins was perceived locally 
and possibly even as early as the fourth century BC as a specifically Dorian form. 
Two sources that describe the agyteus as an ancient monument from the Dorian 
age of colonization cite Dieuchidas,’* a Megarian historian and the author of the 
Megarika, which has survived only in fragments.’¢ Dieuchidas is usually identified 
as a fourth-century BC writer, although the earliest attestation of his Megarika is 
in the second century AD.”” Despite the lacunae in the tradition, it seems that the 
ancient author who transmitted the idea that the agyieus was an ancient Dorian 
monument came from the very city that appears to have been the first to adopt 
the pointed column as a monumental element on its coins. 

The minted non-figural monument for Apollo in Megara also recalls Pausanias’ 
account of the small pyramidal stone of Apollo Karinos in this city.”* According 
to the periegete, this stone was set in close proximity to the statues of the 
goddesses of childbirth, the Nymphs, and Artemis, all of whom belonged to 
the kourotrophic sphere in which Apollo Karneios also had a legitimate place. 
The epithet ‘Karinos’ could then be explained as a variant of ‘Karneios’, the 
divinity, who, as in the case of Cyrene, was strongly associated with local 
perceptions of the age of Greek settlement.” Pausanias’ report resonates with 
textual accounts that imply that Megara was the city in which the pointed 
monument was seen as belonging to Apollo and the Dorian age of colonization. 

Taking together the variety of columns discussed here, we may discern a shift 
in the place of the pointed column. Whereas our earliest surviving tapering 
column, the fifth-century Bc Corcyran horos, was a boundary marker for the shrine 


™ T. J. Figueira, The Power of Money: Coinage and Politics in the Athenian Empire (Philadelphia 1998), 
255; T. J. Figueira and G. Nagy, Theagnis of Megara: Poetry and the Polis (Baltimore 1985), 262-73, 277-8, 
288-302; and for a general history, R. P. Legon, Megara: The Political History of a Greek City-State to 336 B.C. 
(Ithaca, NY 1981). 

7* Legon, Megara. 

75 Scholia ad Vespas 875a and c; Harpokration a22. 

76 J. A. Davison, ‘Dieuchidas of Megara’, CQ 9 (1959), 216-22. 

77 J. A. Davison proposed a date for the author in the first century BG; see his ‘Dieuchidas of Megara’. 

78 Pausanias 2. 9. 6. 

7° This idea was suggested in L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States (Oxford 1907), iv. 10; and, 
similarly, Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyieus’, 137. 
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of the Pythian god, from the late fourth century Bc onwards the pillar associated 
with Apollo is encountered as a central emblem in a number of cities and as an 
imposing gift to the god in Cyrene. A type of monument that we find marking 
the edge of'a shrine to Apollo in the fifth century Bc emerges in the late classical 
and Hellenistic periods on a larger scale and in a central position in cities that 
were themselves liminal in relation to Delphi. This adoption can be explained by 
a perception of Dorian colonization that was articulated in the late classical or 
Hellenistic periods in arguments ascribed to Dieuchidas. Cautiously we may 
suggest that if the Megarian historian’s description of the agyieus is related to 
the columns we have seen here, then ideas regarding the deep past seem to have 
facilitated the shift of the non-figural to the heart of what could be termed 
“‘Dorianness’. 

An echo of this visual tradition may be evident in post-Hellenistic imagery. 
Roman examples of vertical tapering monuments are often referred to in the 
literature as betyls and/or as forms of the agyieus,” although it is not clear 
whether they are all the same or have any relation to the literary accounts of 
agyieus. Some, however, could at least theoretically be replications of a Hellenic 
precedent. This may be the case in some of the ‘sacro-idyllic’ scenes in Roman 
wall paintings where a pointed column is associated with Apollo.*! These could 
be a gesture that celebrates Romanness through the adoption of the Hellenic 
pointed pillar of Apollo, which, in turn, carried the connotation of the great age 
of Dorian colonization.*? 


THE BEAMS OF THE DIOSKOUROI 


Like Apollo’s columns, parallel beams already had a specific association in 
antiquity with the Dioskouroi. As we saw in Ch. 3, in the opening of his essay 
On Brotherly Love Plutarch asserted that the Spartans used the term ‘dokana’ to 
refer to the Dioskouroi’s ancient wooden beams that were attached together by 
two vertical planks,** a contention that was repeated by later sources.** The 
Etymologicum Magnum, a twelfth-century AD lexicon, contains a different account, 
asserting that the tombs in Lakedaimon were named dokana because they received 


® Fehrentz, ‘Der “Baitylos” in der romischen Wandmalerei’; Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyicus’, 154-95; 
P. Linant De Bellefonds et al., “Cult Images’, ThesCRA (2005), ii. 417-507, at 455. The form most frequently 
termed a betyl and/or an agyzeus is a bulbous column. 

" See c.g. a wall-painting from Pompeii, vi.14.43, where a pointed pillar is shown next to a figure 
playing the kithara, Apollo’s instrument; Fehrentz, ‘Der Antike Agyieus’, 180. 

8 On the effect of Greek revivals under Rome, A. Wallace-Hadrill, Rome’s Cultural Revolution 
(Cambridge 2008), 238-9. 

® Plutarch, On Brotherly Love 474A. 

* e.g. Eustathius of Thessaloniki, Commentary on Homer's Iliad 4. 116. 4. 
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(deksasthai) the sons of Tyndareos, Kastor and Pollux, and resembled opened 
burial chambers.** 

These ancient definitions impacted modern scholarship. As early as Winckel- 
mann’s Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums Plutarch’s description of the Spartans’ 
ancient monument of the divine twins as a IT-shaped structure was cited among 
the earliest examples of Greek art.** While wooden beams of the sort described by 
Plutarch have not survived to be identified in the archaeological record, a visual 
motif that corresponds with this description has come to be known as a depiction 
of the dokana. In addition, in view of the difference between Plutarch and the 
author of the medieval lexicon, a scholarly debate has ensued over the question of 
whether the ancient dokana correspond with Plutarch’s comment or with later 
definition made in the light of a variety of material evidence.®” 

Rather than try to resolve the problem of the possible meaning of the word 
‘dokan@, which may have had different significance in different contexts, let us 
examine the variety of Greek images that have come to be classified as the dokana 
because they consist of a pair of parallel vertical bands that are connected by one, 
or two, horizontal bars and therefore may be considered possible aniconic 
markers of the presence of the Dioskouroi.** The earliest case is found on a 
limestone relief that was uncovered by chance in a private house in Sparta in 
1955, and has been dated on stylistic grounds to the archaic period, possibly to the 
third quarter of the sixth century Bc.” 

Two male figures armed with spears face each other within an architectural 
frame (Figs. 7.5-6). Although the two warriors have been identified as Kastor and 
Polydeukes and the structure around them as the dokana, this interpretation is far 
from certain.” The form surrounding the figures appears to be an elaborate 


** Full definition in the Etymologicum Magnum Aéxava : Tdpor ries év Aaxedaysovia- mapa 76 8é£ac8u 
tous Tuvdapidas. gavraciay éxotoas tapwr dvewypévww. "H rapa 76 Soxeiv, Séxavov. 

“ J. J. Winckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity, trans. H. F. Mallgrave (Los Angeles 2006), 112. 

“’ J. E. Harrison, G. Murray, and F. M. Corntord, Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion 
(Cambridge 1912), 304-5; Cook, Zeus, i. 766, ii. 1063; Waites, ‘Meaning of Dokana’; A. Hermary, 
‘Dioskouro?, LIMC (1986), iii/1. 567-93; J. M. Sanders, ‘The Early Lakonian Dioskouroi Reliefs’, in 
J. M. Sanders (ed.), Philolakon: Lakonian Studies in Honour of Hector Catling (London 1992), 205-10. 

** This visual motif has also been identified in Etruscan art. On Etruscan mirrors see c.g. W. Dubro- 
wolski, ‘I dioscuri sugli specchi etruschi’, in M. Cristofani Martelli (ed.), Tyrrhenai philotechnoi (Rome 
1994), 173-81; and G. Barbieri, Viterbo: Museo archeolggico nazionale (Rome 1999), 28-30. For possible 
connections between the dokana and Etruscan tombs, Colonna, ‘II dokanon, il culto dei Dioscuri’. 

* Sparta, Archaeological Museum, 5380. Dimensions: H: 64.5 cm, W: 40.3 cm; C. A. Chrestou, 
“Apxaixov dvdydupov Atooxovpay éx Smdprys’, AEph (1955), 91-113; Hermary, ‘Dioskouroi’, 573 no. 58: 
Sanders, ‘Early Lakonian Dioskouroi Reliefs’, at 206; E. Kohne, Die Dioskuren in der griechischen Kunst 
von der Archaik bis zum Ende des 5. Jahrhunderts v. Chr (Hamburg 1998), 47-8. Thuri Lorenz suggested a 
more confined date-range, 540-530 BC, on the basis of stylistic resemblances; see her ‘Lakonisches Relief 
aus der Werkstatt des Bathylkes’, in M. Gnade (ed.), Stips Votiva: Papers Presented to C. M. Stibbe 
(Amsterdam 1991), 103-9, at 105. 

°° See the identification at KGhne, Die Dioskuren, 46-7. 
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FiGuRE 7.5 Front view of a relief 


from Sparta: two warriors; ¢.5s0-s00 BC, » mf 
marble, H: 64.5 cm. Sparta, OTT ae * 
Archaeological Museum. ; Solan, et Ba Rafialy SMa ecly, bi 


architectural frame, suggested by the decorative moulding crowning the relief. 
When the relief is closely examined from all its sides, it becomes evident that what 
may appear from photographs to be a horizontal II-shaped frame enclosing the 
figures is a rectangular architectural form, and that the slight projections on each 
side are, in fact, independent elements belonging to lateral sides. There are also no 
compelling grounds to identify the two figures as Zeus’ sons, although their 
resemblance and simultaneous slight dissemblance may resonate with the myth- 
ical persona of the divine brothers. The two men/gods shared the same birth, but 
were not identical in their qualities—in the I/éad, for example, Kastor is said to 
excel in chariot racing, but his brother is superior in boxing.’’ In this relief the 
combatants do not mirror each other completely: while both place one leg 
forward, bend one elbow, and hold their spear diagonally so that the weapons 
cross between the two protagonists, the hand of the figure on the right is above 
the clasp of the figure on the left, who appears also to be holding an aryballos. 
The association of the two figures with the Dioskouroi is reinforced, however, 
by their resemblance to another pair of warriors portrayed on another Lakonian 


* Homer, Iliad 3. 237-8. 
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FiGureE 7.6 Side view of a relief 
from Sparta: snake; ¢.s50-500 BC, 
marble, H: 64.5 cm. Sparta, 
Archaeological Museum. 


relief (Fig. 7.7). This limestone piece, most frequently dated to ¢.s00 BC,” 
features two male figures clad only in chlamydes, both with one foot forward 
and holding their spears diagonally. In this example, a pair of lidded amphorae 


* Sparta, Archaeological Museum, 575. Dimensions of marble relief: H: 52.8 cm, W: 49.6 cm. 

» This dating is proposed, for example, in Sanders, ‘Early Lakonian Dioskouroi Reliefs’ and Hermary, 
‘Dioskouroi’, 573 no. 59; against this view it has been argued that this is an archaizing relief, to be dated at the 
earliest to the late fourth century Bc or possibly in the Roman period; see e.g. Lorenz, ‘Lakonisches Relief 
aus der Werkstatt des Bathylkes’, 106. For further discussion and conclusion that, despite possible objec- 
tions, the relief seems to belong to the late archaic and/or carly classical era see Kéhne, Die Dioskuren, s4-s. 


[1GURE 7.7 Lakonian 
sier wth DVO warriors 
cn lidded amphorae; 
Spaz, Archaeological 

Museum ¢. 500 BC, 
smestone, H: 52.8 cm. 
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stand between the two figures, and in the gable above them is an egg carved in 
relief and flanked by two snakes. The egg above the two warriors is indicative of 
their identity as the Dioskouroi, for it functions as a visual reference to the twins’ 
mythological birth from Leda’s egg after her union with Zeus, who had come to 
her in the form of a bird.* Although this second relief may be somewhat later 
than our first example, the resemblances between these two Lakonian works 


suggest the portrayal of the same figures. 


°* The association of the egg, the Dioskouroi, and Leda is apparent in Attic vases of ¢.4.50-400 BC, as for 
instance on a bell-krater Bologna, Museo Civico Archeologico, 317; or red-figure hydria Paris, Musée du 
Louvre, CA2260. For the variety of literary accounts regarding Leda’s union with Zeus and the egg that it 
produced see T. Gantz, Early Greck Myth: A Guide to Literary and Artistic Sources (Baltimore 1993), 318-21. 
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In the earlier relief, the composition of the two warriors proposes a close 
affinity between subject and frame. The youthful males are surrounded by a 
form which provides them with shelter, but constrains their motion, so that 
their heads push against the upper pilaster and their elbows struggle for space. As 
the relief is turned to either of its lateral sides, a further attribute of the frame 
becomes apparent —on each face there is a snake curling its body upwards (Fig. 7.6). 
Representations of snakes in Lakonian art, attested from the sixth century Bc 
down to the Roman era, are to be found in hero shrines.** Here the two reptiles 
reinforce the relief’s three-dimensionality and layer the entire object with 
connotations beyond even the realm of youthful heroism: they evoke the fertility 
of the home, as evidenced in numerous examples of depictions of snakes on 
dedications to Zeus Meilichios, as well as chthonic and funerary implications.” 
The domain of household prosperity and the realm of the grave intersect in the 
ancestral cults, to which pertain both the well-being of the family and the honours 
paid to the deceased.°” 

The presentation of the youthful heroic figures in this relief resonates with 
the place of the Dioskouroi as venerable ancestral heroes in their Spartan 
homeland,” as two figures who are named Tyndarids in two Homeric Hymns 
after the mythological Spartan king, and Leda’s husband, Tyndareos.” Their 
continuous presence in these parts of the Peloponnese is further borne out by a 
number of sources which recount that, as immortalized heroes, Kastor and 
Polydeukes found their ultimate home in Therapnai, south of Sparta, where 
they spent part of the year under the earth.'°° 

In contrast to our first example, an elaborate II-shaped form is clearly seen ona 
limestone relief that was found in the vicinity of Sparta and dated to the fifth 
century BC (Fig. 7.8).’°' Here the simple geometric structure is the main subject. 
Its upper bar is joined by an additional horizontal bar below, as well as by two 
shorter vertical bands. On each of the side verticals there is a snake which reaches 


** G. Salapata, ‘Hero Warriors from Corinth and Lakonia’, Hesperia 66:2 (1997), 245-60, at 253-5 with 
further bibliography. 

%° For the association of the snake with Zeus Meilichios and house cults, R. Parker, Polytheism and 
Society at Athens (Oxford 2005), 424; for chthonic and funerary connotations note Herodotus, 1. 78. 3 
where the snake is described as earth-born. See further E. Kiister, Die Schlange in der griechischen Kunst und 
Religion (Giessen 1913), 62-84. 

°”” Parker, Polytheism, 20-36. 

* Homer, Iliad 3. 243-4. °° Homeric Hymn to the Diskouroi 17. 2-5, 33. 2. 

‘09 Aleman, PMG 7 and explicit description in Pindar, Nemean Odes 10. 55-9, 85-8, and Pythian Odes 
11. 61-4. Further references in Gantz, Early Greek Myth i. 327-8. 

‘or Sparta, Archaeological Museum, $88. Dimensions of marble relief: H: 44 cm, W: 34.4 cm. M.N. 
Tod and A. J. B. Wace, A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum (Oxford 1906), 193 no. 588; Sanders, ‘Early 
Lakonian Dioskouroi Reliefs’, 206; and Hermary, ‘Dioskouroi’, at 586-7 no. 224. The dating is based solely 
on the reliefs floral elements and is therefore somewhat problematic; similarly, Kohne, Die Dioskuren, 47. 
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FiGuRE 7.8 Relief from 

Lakonia with T-shaped form; fifth 
century BC, marble, H: 44 cm. 
Sparta, Archaeological Museum. 


the upper horizontal bar and points its head towards the centre. In between the 
snakes’ heads there is a lotus blossom, and behind each of them, next to the 
rounded end, a palmette. 

The interpretation of this relief as a depiction of the dokana is not without 
question. This geometric form is more complex than that mentioned by Plutarch 
and there is no contemporary fifth-century BC evidence that would suggest that it 
is necessarily related to the Dioskouroi or to be understood as the dokana as 
described during the High Empire. It is not impossible that the relief was 
originally made in honour of the Dioskouroi, although this hypothesis can be 
neither confirmed nor ruled out. The pair of snakes that evoke the realm of 
ancestral cults along with the general doubling of forms that characterizes the 
entire relief resonate with the place of the Tyndarids in classical Sparta. If indeed 
this relief was made in honour of the divine twins, then its intricate set of 
geometric forms acts as a locally defined visual means of asserting their veneration 
in their Spartan homeland. 

Outside Lakonia we find a group of depictions of a [T-shaped form that have 
also been identified by archaeologists as the dokana. Among the numerous 
Tarentine terracotta reliefs and disks of the fourth and third century Bc that 
have iconography related to the Dioskouroi, some feature a structure with two 
vertical bars and an upper horizontal, sometimes with moulding above and a 
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horizontal support below.'” This element has been identified as another version 
of the structure portrayed on the Lakonian reliefs, although it does not have the 
rounded edge and has a lower bar projecting beyond the vertical beam at ground 
level. In the Tarentine examples, however, there is a significant variation: the 
structure supports other objects, such as lidded amphorae and cultic offerings." 
Another similar structure on one of the Tarentine disks has been identified as an 
offering table, and it seems likely that here too this element portrays an offering- 
table or altar.'°5 

Two images on amphora stamps must also be discussed in this context. The 
first was found in the Athenian agora, reportedly among Thasian objects.’ In its 
original publication the stamp was interpreted as a herm in front of a throne ora 
gate. Francois Salviat saw, however, a resemblance between the structure behind 
the hermaic figure and the second Lakonian relicf discussed above and he 
identified the two vertical and two horizontal bars as well as an additional pair 
of shorter beams between the two verticals as the dokana. Furthermore, he noted 
below the beams a pair of conical objects that he classified as the pilot, the hats of 
the Dioskouroi. Given that amphora stamps are often difficult to interpret due to 
their size, Salviat’s interpretation cannot be easily evaluated.'© 

The second amphora stamp found in Delos in an archaeological context of the 
late second or early first century BC has a similar [-shaped form.'** According to 
Salviat’s publication, a structure with two shorter vertical lines connecting two 
horizontal lines frames an unidentified form. In this instance, the association 
between this motif and the divine twins is made more compelling by the accom- 
panying inscription: ‘from the Dioskouror. If this geometric form is a replication 
of the relief from Lakonia with the [-shaped structure, then we may have here a 
Hellenistic adoption of a motif attested centuries earlier in the Peloponnese. 

The meanings of similar II-shaped structures are more clearly delineated in a 
Hellenistic relief that was uncovered in the Veneto region of northern Italy in 
1710 and is now in Verona’s Museo Lapidario Scipione Maffei (Fig. 7.9).'°? The 


‘2 FE. Petersen, ‘Dioskuren in Tarent’, MDAI(R) 15 (1900), 1-61, on the depiction in particular pp. 7-8. 
23, 45; Hermary, ‘Dioskouroi’, 587 no. 225; and M. Guarducci, “Le insegne dei Dioscur?’, Arceologia Classica 
36 (1984), 133-54, at 145. 

' For this identification, Guarducci, ‘Le insegne dei Dioscuri’, 145; Petersen, ‘Dioskuren in Tarentr’, 45. 

‘4 Guarducci, “Le insegne dei Dioscur?’, 145 table 11. 

*5 On this identification, W. B. McDaniel, ‘The Holiness of the Dischi Sacr’’, AJA 28 (192.4), 24-46, at 29. 

‘ee Athens, Agora Museum, SS 4974; A. M. Bon and A. Bon, Les Timbres amphoriques de Thasos (Paris 
1957), 491. F. Salviat, “Religion populaire et timbres amphoriques,; Hermes, Héléne et les DOKANA’. 
BCH 88 (1964), 486-95, at 491-5; Hermary, ‘Dioskouro?’, 580 no. 156. 

‘7 Unfortunately, I was unable to inspect this particular stamp. 

'* Delos, Archaeological Museum, T.D. 6821. The stamp is accompanied by an inscription read as: ’Axé 
Avoo|xdpur, ‘from the Dioskouroi’; see Salviat, ‘Religion populaire et imbres amphoriques’, 49s. 

‘0 Verona, Museo Lapidario Scipione Maffei, 555. Dimensions of marble relief: H: 42 cm, W: 75 cm. 
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Ficure 7.9 Relief 
from Veneto: 
Argenidas in front 
of statues and 
vessels of the 
Dioskouroi, and 
two pairs of 
parallel beams 
behind him; 
second century BC, 
marble, H: 42 cm. 
Verona, Museo 
Lapidario Scipione 
Maffei. 


dedicatory inscription that has been dated to the second century BC on the basis 
of its lettering identifies an individual named Agrenidas as the dedicator of the 
relief and the Dioskouroi as its recipients.'"° Although the place of production is 
unclear, the Dorian character of the text has generated general consensus that at 
least the patron of this marble piece was originally Lakonian.'" 

In contrast to the previous cases, in this Hellenistic example we find parallel 
bars attached to two sets of verticals represented as free-standing monuments and 
marking a particular space within a landscape that includes elements recognizable 
from cultic realia.'*? On the far left two male figures stand on a broad statue base, 
each clad in a chiton and a himation; they wear pointed hats that are identifiable as 
the piloi, the Dioskouroi’s distinctive headgear. The clearly articulated base in 
relatively high relief together with the specific dress and attributes enable the 
identification of the figures as statues of the divine twins. Further to the right, a 
second taller and narrower base supports two lidded amphorae, in front of which 


10 PAlpyevidas "Aptoroyevida Atooxdpors edydv. Against this generally accepted restoration, A. G. Wood- 
head suggested [/Te]pyevidas as the name of the dedicator; see SEG 11 no. 2. See further discussion of the 
relief, Guarducci, ‘Le insegne dei Dioscuri’, 136-7. 

41 /J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge 1903), 304-5; Cook, Zeus, ii. 
1063-4; more recently Guarducci, ‘Le insegne dei Dioscuri’, 136-8; and T. Ritti, Iscrizioni e rilievi greci nel 
Museo maffeiano di Verona (Rome 1981), 58-59. 

42 Close examination shows that both structures have two sets of beams. Although quite possibly the 
structures are II-shaped, given the reliefs worn state and missing frame it is hard to determine their precise 
form. 
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stands an altar with a boar carved in relief. To the right of the relief, a boat floats 
above waves within a rocky bay.' On the ground above the bay stand nwo 
structures each of which consists of a pair of parallel vertical beams connected 
by two horizontal bars. The inscription [AN A]K EION’ below the beams iden- 
tifies the place as a sanctuary of the Dioskouroi, who are also often referred to 
as the anakes. 

Finally, below the beams on a headland directly in front of the boat, a fully 
draped male figure turns his gaze towards the left, and above him a snake curls its 
body and touches the right vessel with its head. The figure stands on an extension 
of the terrain behind him that, in contrast to the statue bases, is carved in low 
relief, as he extends a branch that touches the right amphora. This is a man 
performing a ritual, not a statue on a base. His portrayal resonates with the large 
inscription carved on the rocks behind him: EYXAN, ‘prayer’ or ‘vow’. Both 
image and text proclaim Argenidas’ devotion in a scene filled with markers of the 
divinities’ presence. 

In this complex relief the pairs of parallel beams are part of a sequence of 
doubles: two statues, two amphorae, and two sets of two vertical bars attached by 
a pair of horizontal ones. These free-standing geometric structures above the bay 
that are endowed with an imposing architectural quality underscore the theme of 
twinning of the entire image. They are presented as coexistent with and as having 
a function analogous to the figural images of the divinities, so that each pair of 
beams can be understood as equivalent to a statue. The iconography of the 
anthropomorphic representation on the right indicates that the setting belongs 
to the Dioskouroi, and the form of the figures articulates a specific perception of 
the divinities. On the other side, the two geometric structures together with the 
inscription mark the space they occupy as a sanctuary of the same gods. Although 
the form of each of the structures leaves the appearance of the Dioskouroi to the 
imagination, it underscores a fundamental aspect of the brothers: each set, 
constructed of a doubling of doubles, is suggestive of the idea that in their very 
essence the sons of Zeus exist only as part of a pair and that twinning is their 
fundamental trait. Their firm position in the ground asserts the divinities’ place in 
this rocky open landscape, which contrasts with the statues’ placement on a man- 
made platform. The beams’ location, rather than their form, alludes to the gods’ 
role in the world of sailors, as the divinities who were reputed in antiquity to be 
saviours from the troubles of the sea." 


"8 According to earlier publications the rocky bay has a rendition of four figures along its upper part. 
Close examination of the relief in its current state suggests that these are simply depictions of a rocky 
terrain. The identification of a miniature bird, possibly a cock, at the upper left-most end seems possible, 
although difficult to confirm. See Ritti, Iscrizioni e rilievi greci nel Museo maffviano di Verona, 58. 

4 See e.g. Homeric Hymn to the Diskouroi 33. 
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The pair of amphorae in the centre of the relief constitute the core of the 
image. The vases could be interpreted in a variety of ways, possibly, for example, 
as funerary or victory monuments containing some valuable substance.''* The 
altar in front of them suggests that they are part of an area dedicated specifically to 
ritual. The two containers on the elevated platform form the central axis of the 
composition that is linked visually by a sequence of bases that include the pair of 
statues on the left, the altar in the centre, and the figure of the man on the 
headland further to the right. The snake hovering above the man creates a further 
connection to the rustic setting on the left. The vessel on the right is the man’s 
physical target of what is apparently a lustral rite, given the use of branches for 
purification. The worshipper may be signalling out and elevating the religious 
status of the container through a purificatory act. In other words, he is perhaps 
performing some form of consecration and fulfilling his vow or euxe by demar- 
cating the sacred. 

The serpent above this figure appears to be attempting to enter the vase on the 
right, akin to the tippling snakes that are frequently portrayed on Lakonian reliefs 
of the archaic and classical periods. Typically, these reptiles are shown as if about 
to drink from a pot held by a seated figure who is generally understood as a 
hero.''* In these Lakonian images, the animal is emblematic of a figure’s heroic 
status. In Greek religious art more generally, the snake can be understood as an 
intermediary between the realms of mortals and immortals.'!”? Here in this 
Hellenistic relief, the snake may echo the act of the man. If the snake is the 
embodiment of supernatural powers, then the visual statement made by the 
placement of the reptile above the worshipper is all the more potent. The man 
does not act on his own, but in concert with divine forces. 

Altogether this image offers sophisticated commentary on the role of statues of 
gods, ritual vessels, and non-figural monuments in bridging the gap between the 
human and the divine. The statues present a specific perception of the appearance 
of the divinities, and thereby offer the worshipper a particular way to envision the 
gods. The two amphorae form the core of the locus of ritual, where the connec- 
tion to the divine is made through actions that entail a state of purity. The two 
geometric structures denote the presence of the deities in the natural landscape, 
in the realm that the man inhabits, namely, the bay depicted immediately behind 
him. Figural representations, ritual objects, and abstract forms belong together 
and function simultaneously within a single continuum of religious experience. 


8 On the place of such amphorac in Lakonian reliefs for the Dioskouroi, Sanders, ‘Early Lakonian 
Dioskouroi Reliefs’. 

‘6 G, Salapata, ‘The Tippling Serpent in the Art of Lakonia and Beyond’, Hesperia 75 (2006), 541-60. 

"7 The meaning of the snakes in this rich variety of imagery is not static. For further discussion, Kiister, 
Die Schlange in der griechischen Kunst und Religion, Salapata, “Hero Warriors’. 
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The latest example in this group of images of parallel beams is an inscribed 
marble relief that was found in a private house in Sparta and published in 1907 
(Fig. 7.10)."* The upper part of the gabled stele features two figures standing in 
profile, cach wearing a pilos, leaning on a spear, and clad in a chlamys that reveals 
an otherwise nude body. The figures face each other in a nearly symmetrical 
attitude. Between them, in the centre of the relief, stands a tall, conical, and 
lidded amphora set on a square base, and above the amphora there are two 
parallel beams joined by two horizontal bars. The uppermost bar has carved in 
relief an image of an egg between two snakes, while further up, in the centre of 
the relief’s gable, there is a round object that, in the light of the inscription in 
the area below the relief, has been identified as a ball. The text of that inscrip- 
tion of ¢.106/7 AD, or possibly of a somewhat earlier date during the reign of 
Domitian,"? names the victorious team in the Spartan ball games known as the 
sphaireis, in this case the oba of Pitane.!”° 

The figures’ pilot, which never appear in imagery of the Dioskouroi before the 
late fifth century Bc, and the relief’s style both accord with the date indicated bv 
the text.'1 At the same time this image incorporates elements familiar from 
archaic and early classical Lakonian iconography: the two male figures in profile, 
the lidded amphora, and the pair of snakes flanking an egg. We find here a 
Lakonian image that closes a long visual tradition dating all the way back to the 
archaic period. In contrast to the earlier reliefs from Lakonia, where we saw the 
two anonymous figures in an architectural frame or the complex yet unidentified 
geometric form, here the parallel beams in the centre of the composition are 
clearly associated with the identifiable divinities who flank them on each side. The 
figures’ lances emphasize the poles’ perpendicularity. Each vertical beam delin- 
eates the distinct space occupied by each of the heroes, whereas the horizontal 
planks connect the twins. The geometric form articulates the relationship be- 
tween the two figures visually: they are presented as separate yet connected 
entities that are of equal force. 


"8 Sparta, Archaeological Museum, 844. Dimensions of marble relief: H: 74 cm, W: 46 cm, D: 12 cm. 
M.N. Tod, ‘Three New S®AIPEIZ-Inscriptions’, BSA 13 (1907), 212-18. 

*? A. M. Woodward proposed the later dating, based on letter-forms as well as the analysis of the group 
agacpeis— inscriptions; see his ‘Some Notes on the Spartan Seapets’, BSA 46 (1951), 191-9, at 193-4. In the 
IG publication (v.1.675), Walter Kolbe dated the inscription to the reign of Domitian. 

7° IG V.1.675: ént matpovdpov Mvdawvos agaipeis [iravarav of vecxdcavres tas &Bds, Gv mpéaBus AneLas 
Xpvadpwrols]. [AaloSauéSes Fopyian[ov]. On the sphaireis, the ball games that took place next to the theatre 
and in which the Spartan ephebes played in teams known as obae, each named after an ancient Spartan 
ward, P. Cartledge and A. Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman Sparta: A Tale of Two Cities (London 1989}, 
203; and N. M. Kennell, The Gymnasium of Virtue: Education C Culture in Ancient Sparta (Chapel Hill, NC 
1995), 40-1, 

‘21 This congruence was noted in Tod, ‘Three New S®AIPEL £-Inscriptions’, 215. 
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side of the parallel beams; c.100 AD, marble, H: 74. cm. Sparta, Archaeological Museum. 
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The motif of the two snakes flanking the egg, which we saw in the frame of the 
early classical example, becomes part of the image. The reptiles flanking the egg 
are shown carved on the horizontal plank and are part of a central motif, above 
the amphora in the middle of the relief. In place of the two vessels that we saw in 
the earlier examples, here there is one lidded vase in the centre, constituting the 
core of the image. In the light of the Hellenistic example, this could be read as a 
ritual vessel, but in this case the ball above and the inscription below suggest that 
the container is quite possibly a prize given to the victorious team, of the sort 
awarded in Athens for centuries.’ 

Such changes, new roles, or additional meanings in familiar iconographic 
elements reveal the relicf’s broader visual dialogue with centuries-old Lakonian 
traditions. This discourse entails the simultaneous replication and alteration of 
familiar iconographic motifs, and speaks to an overt archaism, rather than direct 
repetition of previous formulations. These characteristics befit a victory monu- 
ment for games that constituted part of the broader revival, or at least the 
perceived revival, of ancient Spartan traditions in the first century AD.’ Like 
the team’s name—an ancient Spartan ward—the entire object celebrates native 
identities that are construed as deeply embedded in age-old history and under the 
tutelage of the local heroes par excellence, the Dioskouroi. 

Non-figural forms are at the heart of this culural archaism for the sake of self- 
assertion. They are central monuments, flanked by the figural images of the gods 
and crowning the amphora in the middle. The celebration of Greek identities 
under Roman rule can be seen as the motivation for the adoption of the simple 
geometric structure. For even if this later relief does not portray the same type of 
monuments as the earlier Lakonian example of the [-shaped geometric form, we 
still find here the adaptation of a relatively ancient iconographic element. The 
degree of resemblance between the different types of parallel beams together with 
the incorporation of other elements from earlier Lakonian iconography, such as 
the snakes and the egg, speaks to the dialogue with earlier local visual traditions. 
The parallel beams are presented at the very heart of a monument that memor- 
ializes not merely the team’s victory, but also the triumph of Spartan heritage.'” 

This Lakonian relief, the latest in the series, was produced in Plutarch’s 
lifetime; we have come full circle. The correlation between Plutarch’s description 
and the composition of the geometric form presented in the relief cannot be 
overlooked. The vertical beams that parallel the verticality of the figures’ lances 
agree with Plutarch’s assertion that each of the beams correlates with one of the 


22 For the interpretation of the amphorae on the Dioskouroi reliefs as prizes, Sanders, ‘Early Lakonian 
Dioskouroi Reliefs’, 206. 

> Cartledge and Spawforth, Hellenistic and Roman Sparta, 190. 

2 Z. Newby, Greek Athletics in the Roman World: Victory and Virtue (Oxford 2005), 143~67. 
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twins, and, notably, contrasts with Argenidas’ dedicatory relief of the Hellenistic 
period, in which each statue of a divine brother corresponds with a set of parallel 
beams. Plutarch’s statement that the dokana exemplify the idea of mutual support 
correlates with the composition in which the horizontal lines link the two figures 
on the sides visually. Finally, whereas in the ancient description the dokana are 
said to be aphidrumata, objects that enable the establishment of a cult and hence 
are foundational in their essence, in the relief the parallel beams are the very heart 
of the scene, framing the amphora in the centre and creating a visual link between 
the figural divinities on the sides. This is a remarkable instance in which an 
ancient text and an archaeological find that relate to the same time and place 
are not merely illustrative of each other, but also complementary. 

Looking back at the series as a whole we find a shift in the meaning of this 
geometric form over time. In the earlier Lakonian reliefs, the lack of unambigu- 
ous iconographic elements not only warrants our careful interpretation, but also 
reveals the degree to which their meaning appears to have been locally construed, 
known to its makers and patrons, with the result that their association with the 
Dioskouroi cannot be proved beyond doubt. In the Hellenistic period, the 
association of this parallel form with the Dioskourot is better articulated, possibly 
in simple media such as amphora stamps. Argenidas’ relief offers a clear case in 
which the parallel bars can be identified as aniconic monuments of the Dios- 
kouroi, yet in contrast to Plutarch’s assertion, each set of bars is associated with 
one of Zeus’ sons. By the time of the High Empire a similar form is incorporated 
in a relief that celebrates religious devotion, athletic victory, and cultural revival. 
In contrast to the Hellenistic relief that offers a visual meditation on the role of 
the parallel beams in signalling the presence of the divinities, in this last example 
the emphasis has shifted to the structure itself. Decorated with motifs from age- 
old Lakonian iconography, this single pair asserts Spartan connections with the 
deep past in the age of Roman rule. 

Considering the series together with our ancient texts, we should first note that 
given our focus on the question of non-figural markers of the presence of the 
Dioskouroi, we neither searched for nor found images of burial chambers of the 
Dioskouroi as described. by our medieval source. By contrast, Plutarch’s descrip- 
tion accords to some degree with Hellenistic imagery we have seen and particu- 
larly with the contemporary Roman relief. Both textual accounts allude to the 
centrality of the dokana, however understood, in the Tyndarids’ homeland in 
Sparta, in its envisioning of the past. In this particular respect these accounts of 
the dokana are consistent with the place the parallel beams have come to occupy 
in the High Empire. Just as Apollo’s pillar was adopted as a central monument 
and emblem in Greek poleis as a means of self-identification, we can discern the 
quest for the assertion of local identity as the framework within which the non- 
figural became a chief participant in Greek visual culture. 


CONCLUSION 


We close this exploration of Greek aniconism as we began, with the marginality 
of the phenomenon. The scholarly placement of aniconism on the peripheries of 
mainstream Greek cult practices and visual culture is not unwarranted by the 
evidence we have seen. Yet although they sit on the sidelines, aniconic stelai and 
stones and a variety of other forms of aniconism resist being brushed aside as 
insignificant, declaring instead their role as markers of temporal, spatial, and 
social boundaries in art, religion, and visual culture from the rise of the Greek 
polis to the centuries when Greeks were under Roman rule. 

Herodotos implies that Greek religion in primordial antiquity lacked figural 
representations of gods;' in Callimachus’ Aetia the wooden log of Hera preceded 
the image of the goddess;? Pausanias asserted that litholatry had been shared by 
all Greeks in great antiquity and took place before the veneration of agalmata? 
But aniconism was not just ancient, for in its variety of forms it was held to be 
characteristic of contemporary ethnicities dwelling on the edges of the Hellenic 
world, whether Herodotos’ Persians or the stone-worshipping inhabitants of the 
Levant described in accounts from the age of Roman domination.‘ Such aniconic 
stones therefore functioned as loci of engagement with the ‘other’, from physical 
encounters with the non-Greek, as at the Tripillar Shrine of archaic Kommos that 
was apparently a site of worship for both local Cretans and Phoenician trades- 
men, to literary depictions of Hellenization, as for the black stone at the Am- 
azons’ temple of Ares as described by Apollonius.’ In Roman contexts too, the 
aniconic elicited a response to ‘otherness’, whether in accommodation, as for 
Kybele’s rock,* or rejection, as for Elagablus’ stone.’ 

Within the polis, cults that centred on stones clustered at borders and intersec- 
tions—we recall here Zeus’ rectangular block in archaic Metapontum, the Cross- 
roads Shrine in classical Athens, and the shiny stones at Athenian junctions in 
Theophrastus’ text.* Space was also demarcated by semi-figural monuments such 
as herms and the faceless female busts from the necropolis of Cyrene that 
signalled the border between the realm of the dead and the world of the living. 
The affinity between the semi-figural and the aniconic is seen not only in purpose 


' Herodotos 2. 4. 2, 2. 51-2. 2 Callimachus, Aetia 4 fr. 100 in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 3. 8. 


3 Pausanias 7. 22. 4. 

+ Herodotos 1. 131-2; Maximus of Tyre, Orationes 2. 8; Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 4. 40. 

5 Apollonius, Argonautica 2. 1168-76. 

¢ Ovid, Fasti 4. 335-9 and Livy 29. 14. 

? See the description of the Syrian rock as quintessentially non-Greck in Herodian, Histories 5. 3. 5-7. 
* Theophrastus, Characters 16. 5. 
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and placement, but also in the association between herms, aniconism, and the 
past that we encounter in the writings of Herodotos and Pausanias.’ In contrast 
to plain stones, however, the hybridity of such monuments that sit between the 
fully figural and the non-figural asserts their liminality and renders them visually 
arresting, indeed highly iconic in their visual distinctiveness. 

The liminality of litholatry was not only physical, but also social. The vener- 
ation of rocks at crossroads by male citizens of good standing is portrayed as a 
practice on the extreme edges of propriety and proper religious piety. We have 
also encountered the kinship between aniconism and transitional phases in life. 
Young men on the verge of joining the ranks of society left their mark on the 
rocky terrain of ancient Thera next to the cluster of inscriptions naming gods at a 
site of aniconic cults. Classical vases feature youths standing or dancing alongside 
the stelai of Nike and Herakles;"° a bride on the cusp of womanhood and about to 
meet Eros sits in the space defined by the stele of Aphrodite looking like the 
goddess of love." 

The anthropologist Victor Turner remarked, ‘Liminality may perhaps be 
regarded as the Nay to all positive structural assertions, but as in some sense 
the source of them all, and more than that the realm of pure possibility whence 
novel configurations of ideas and relations may arise.’ Greek aniconism fits not 
only with the physical, social, and notional aspects of the liminal, but also with 
potential growth, from which all possibilities—including distinctly iconic 
ones—may arise. The youths and maiden in our classical images are indeed at 
a threshold, but they also embody boundless possibility. Aniconism’s liminal 
nature also offers a possible explanation for the apparent absence of a figural 
image of a divinity in certain cults of the domestic sphere, specifically when the 
principal issue is the wealth of the household. According to Athenaeus’ exeget- 
ical source the cult of Zeus Ktesios— Zeus of Property—is to be established by 
setting up a jar,’? not only indicating that the appearance of the divinity is to 
remain undefined, but also implying that prosperity is not restricted, for it is in 
a state of potential growth and expansion. Similarly, the lack of a figural image 
of Zeus in a range of his cults that are suggested by our archaeological evidence, 
whether in archaic Olympia or at various mountaintop shrines, may be seen as 
signalling the divinity’s undefined and immeasurable potentiality. 


° For examples, Herodotos 2. 51. 1 and Pausanias 1. 19. 2, 1. 24. 3. 

10 Stele with Herakles: Apulian bell-krater, Eton-Nika Painter, 380-370 Bc, London, British Muscum, 
F 67; stele with Nike: Apulian bell-krater, Eton-Nika Painter, 380-370 Bc, Bonn, Akademisches Kunst- 
museum, 79. 

™ Apulian bell-krater, Graz Painter, c.400 BC; Cleveland, Muscum of Art, 24.534. 

'2V_ W. Turner, The Forest of Symbols: Aspects of Ndembu Ritual (Ithaca, NY 1967), 97; further on 
Turner’s ideas on liminality, V. W. Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Chicago 1969), 
94-130. 

3 Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 11.4.73b-c. 
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The veneration of Zeus in the domestic sphere and the quest for the prosperity 
of the household appear again when we consider the stones and stelai with names 
of divinities, often Zeus, that were the focus of ritual practices concerned with 
purification from ancestral bloodguilt and the continuity of the family. The 
centrality of the rock as the focus of attention in these specific cults finds its 
corollary in local myths. Pausanias tells how his contemporaries in Gytheion 
pointed to a rock and asserted that when sitting upon it Orestes was cured of his 
madness. Orestes’ haunted state was a familial burden that resulted from his 
matricide and inherited afflictions; after he was restored, the stone was named 
Zeus.'* Hesiod describes another mythological rock that was instrumental in 
overcoming the problems caused by the crimes of parents and children, namely, 
the stone offered by Rhea to Kronos in the place of the infant Zeus.'* Kronos 
feared being overthrown by his own seed, but the swaddled rock thwarted his 
plans and enabled his offspring to overcome his threat to the continuity of the 
family of the gods. With Zeus’ triumph, the stone was placed in Delphi to be a 
marvel for mankind;'* Pausanias would report that a stone in Delphi was said to 
be the very stone thus described by Hesiod. 

The Hesiodic story highlights the profound challenges in determining the 
material object’s possible relationship with a particular divine being. In contrast 
to Orestes’ seat, Zeus’ substitute is never said to be, or named as, the god. The 
rock is an inanimate object without any divine powers. At the crucial moment, 
however, when the infant god was at great risk, Kronos, the most powerful 
divinity, thought that the hidden rock was a god. The momentary misperception 
enabled Zeus to prevail. Whereas Kronos did not recognize the stone as stone, 
mortals are confronted with the opposite problem, for they seek to be able to 
recognize the divine in their midst. The obsessive litholatry practised by Theo- 
phrastus’ Superstitious Man is driven by his fear of failing to acknowledge 
divinities in the immediate environment. From his extremely pious perspective 
each and every shiny stone is indeed a marker of divine presence and therefore 
deserves full worship. 

Understanding the relationship between inanimate object and gods may be a 
matter of perspective and familiarity with a particular tradition. Pausanias de- 
scribes the people of Pharai in the second century aD who venerated thirty 
rectangular blocks and named each one as a god, and yet he does not identify 
the divinities they worshipped. To outsiders—both to Pausanias and to us, as 
modern readers of his text—the identity of these deities is unknown. The con- 
nection between each of these rocks and the gods is inaccessible to the uniniti- 
ated. On classical vase paintings this dynamic is reversed. While the external 
viewer can read the inscription on a stele, and hence identify it with Herakles 


's Pausanias 3. 22. I. 8 Hesiod, Theogony 497-500. 's Pausanias 10. 24. 6. 
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or Nike, the two youths by the side of the pillar behave as if it were just like any 
other stone at a crossroads. For observers of the image, both ancient and modern, 
these standing monuments are markers of divine presence; for the youths within 
the image, these standing monuments are mundane objects. 

Such testimonia speak to the complexity of the relationship between the 
material object and the divine that cannot be confined to a single model. A 
stone may be regarded as a marker of some divine power whose identity is not 
always known and whose form and nature remain to be imagined. That same 
stone could be deemed to be imbued with specific aspects of a divinity’s powers, 
as, for instance, was the stone on the Megaran acropolis that gave forth marvel- 
lous sounds when hit by a pebble and was said to be where Apollo had placed his 
lyre;:” Pausanias implies in his account of this stone that the inanimate has been 
permeated by the sounds of the god’s music-making. Or the stone can be 
identified and designated as a god or a goddess, as was Orestes’ seat when it 
was named Zeus. Such a range of options, and their accompanying complexities, 
is certainly not unique to the realm of the aniconic, yet aniconism forces those 
possibilities into sharp relief. While Plato might have said that an agalma is a 
mere substitute for the unseen divinity, a vehicle for bridging the gap between 
human and divine, in a religion dominated by anthropomorphism, figural re- 
presentations of gods were so much more easily identified with a particular god 
or goddess that they could be regarded as divinities themselves.'* Indeed, the 
deceit of mimesis lies at the heart of Plato’s critique. In contrast to the figural, 
aniconism’s very ambiguity forces into the spotlight a profound dilemma that is 
pertinent to the entire spectrum of Greek religious art—the relationship between 
imagined divinities and experienced reality. Aniconism asserts the limits of 
anthropomorphism. *° 

The undefined nature of the aniconic raises a fundamental issue, often present 
in this study but impossible to resolve—the difficulty of identifying the aniconic 
in the material record beyond any doubt. The wish to isolate the phenomenon 
runs against its inherent ambiguity. Yet rather than worry whether the cases we 
have examined here are incontrovertible examples of aniconism, we should be 
struck by the number of possible candidates for classification under this rubric. 
The material we have seen in this study is the result of the ancient choice to single 
out certain forms as embedded with religious meaning. In effect we have ex- 
plored the remains of what could be termed the ‘iconization’ of the aniconic, of a 


17 Pausanias 1. 23. 5. 

'* See V. Platt, Facing the Gods: Epiphany and Representation in Graeco-Roman Art, Literature and Religion 
(Cambridge 2011). 

© This phrasc is owed to the title of the seminal article by Francoise Frontisi-Ducroux, ‘Les Limites de 
Panthropomorphisme Hermes et Dionysos’, in C. Malamoud and Jean-Pierre Vernant (eds.), Corps des 
dieux (Paris 1986), 193-211. 
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process whereby non-figural monuments and their visual and textual representa- 
tions were set apart as markers of divine presence. 

Inscriptions may have been the first step in such development. For Herodotos, 
distinguishing the gods by naming the divinities marked a formative momient in 
the history of Greek religion. The act of inscribing a particular object with the 
name of a divinity could have had a similar impact in asserting the link between 
the inanimate and the divine and by rendering that connection definite. Ancient 
Thera provides testimony of the force of epigraphy in tying a divinity to a rock 
and thereby shaping a religious landscape. Similarly, on classical pots the intro- 
duction of the name of a divinity to the stele transforms a familiar, mundane 
composition into an image pregnant with tension and imbued with divine 
presence, however ambiguous. Epigraphy served not only to distinguish certain 
objects, but could be deployed with some sophistication to convey particular 
traits of a divinity. On the Arkadian stele of Artemis, for example, the larger 
letters of the goddess’ name contrast with the smaller dedicatory inscription and 
underline the divinity’s greatness in relation to the dedicator; the lettering on the 
triple stele of the Nymphs asserts the goddesses’ equality and homogeneity; the 
writings in retrograde on the ‘Altar of the Six Goddesses’ were from the fourth 
century BC, yet would have appeared archaic in their original classical context. In 
Greek visual culture, forms of writings were meaningful in their own right. 

There were other ways of demarcating the aniconic. In the Athenian agora the 
process was physical and practical: the addition of a simple parapet around 
the rock that was the recipient of votive offerings and focus of rituals gave the 
popular cult a better defined and more formalized structure. Aphrodite’s stone in 
Paphos provides a striking example of the transformation of the aniconic into an 
iconic distinctive form. Archaeological evidence for the site suggests that the 
shrine and its stone tallied with local Cypriot traditions, yet the minted image of 
the cultic monument conforms to Graeco-Roman norms for the portrayal of 
temples and statues on coins. Through mechanical reproduction, the singular 
object whose ratio remains in obscuro, as Tacitus put it,2? became a distinct 
geometric shape, an emblem that proclaimed local Cypriot identities. 

This sense of the local pervades the choice of a specific non-figural form not 
only for monuments that served as focal points of ritual practice but also for 
votive offerings. Like the herms that were associated with Attica and later with 
Arkadia,”" certain non-figural types recur in certain regions and were therefore 
typical of those regions, whether in Metapontum, Thessalian Pherai, or Arkadia. 
The series of pointed columns of Apollo that appear on coins of various poleis may 
be seen as an extension of this phenomenon. Here, the minted image asserted 
local identities at times of relative independence, but also affirmed political 


20 Tacitus, Histories 2. 2. 21 Pausanias, 8. 32. 4, 8. 48. 6. 
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alliances between cities. The degree to which this numismatic material is a 
reflection of cultic realia, in which such tapering monuments may have been 
worshipped, is unclear; nor do these representations either support or refute the 
possible ubiquity of Apollo’s aniconic monuments. Rather, together with the 
imposing column erected in honour of Apollo by Pratomedes, one of Cyrene’s 
aristocrats, this minted imagery attests to the significance of columns associated 
with Apollo particularly in the Hellenistic period among poleis that for the most 
part shared Dorian heritage. Furthermore, the variety of monuments and cults of 
Apollo reveals a phenomenon well-worthy of further exploration, namely, the 
inclusion of votive standing pillars and columns at central shrines of Apollo, as in 
the Metapontine area sacra and, apparently, as in Cyrene. The first example of a 
Corinthian column at the temple of Apollo at Bassai mav well be an architectural 
reference to this tradition. 

We have encountered aniconic cults and monuments ranging from the time of 
the rise of the polis to the High Empire and coexisting with figural representations 
of gods; the majority of material evidence for aniconism examined here dates, 
however, from post-archaic periods. This chronology seems at odds with the 
dominant perception, both ancient and modern, that aniconism preceded figur- 
ation. One could object that the picture offered in this book is merely a product 
of survival of evidence and of its author’s subjective choices. And indeed, the 
material cited in this study does not attest to the ubiquity or frequency of the 
phenomenon of aniconism at a particular time. Rather, these better-preserved 
sites, coherent groups of monuments, and meaningful series of images speak of 
contemporary efforts to make the aniconic clearly recognizable at a time when 
naturalism was prevalent. This intent to distinguish the aniconic is seen on Greek 
vases and overlaps with broader developments in Greek visual culture. The 
phenomenon of the representation of representation can be witnessed in Greek 
vase imagery in the last decades of the sixth century Bc and at the turn to the fifth 
century BC in the form of images of statues of gods that are distinct from animate 
divinities and that are found throughout classical antiquity.” Depictions of plain 
stelai are seen in the late archaic period, whereas the portrayal of clearly distin- 
guished aniconic standing monuments, or what we may identify as the represen- 
tation of the aniconic, is attested after the emergence of depictions of statues, in 
the second half of the fifth century Bc. 

In other source materials this development in the identification and represen- 
tation of the aniconic is witnessed later. In its fifth-century BC context, the 
significance of the II-shaped form seen on a Lakonian relief cannot be fully 


22 W. Oenbrink, Das Bild im Bilde: zur Darstellung von Gétterstatuen und Kulthildern auf griechischen 
Vasen (Frankfurt 1997), particularly 20-1; see also M. De Cesare, Le Statue in Immagine Studi sulle 
Raffigurazione di Statue nella Pittura Vascolare Greca (Rome 1997), 91-106; K. Schefold, ‘Statuen auf 
Vasenbildem’, JaI 52 (1937), 30-75. 
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assessed solely on the basis of contemporary or earlier sources, whereas the role 
of a similar form in marking the presence of the Dioskouroi is recognizable on 
the later Hellenistic relief, and can be discerned from the carved image alone, 
without any external sources. In the image from the Roman period the same 
structure is clearly associated with the divine twins. In texts we find a similar 
progression. Writing in the fifth century Bc, Herodotos alludes to aniconism 
and the absence of image worship in primeval antiquity. Writing in the 
fourth century BC, Plato implies in the Laws that star worship is to be performed 
without agalmata.” The great philosopher’s younger contemporaries Xeno- 
phon and Theophrastus mention stone worship explicitly. More detailed ac- 
counts of specific aniconic monuments appear in the works of the Alexandrian 
poets Apollonius and Callimachus. Second Sophistic literature builds upon 
earlier tradition and offers an array of unequivocal descriptions of particular 
instances of aniconism as can be seen in the works of Plutarch,?° Lucian,?¢ and 
the richest literary source on the subject, Pausanias’ Periegesis. 

This broad diachronic overview shows that in the age when mimesis domin- 
ated the mainstream of Greek religious art, aniconism became a more recogniz- 
able phenomenon, as a mode of marking the presence of divinities and a subject 
well worthy of representation in images and texts. When distinct aniconic monu- 
ments were erected in a land filled with figural statues of divinities or were 
portrayed side by side with fully naturalistic images, they offered a frame of 
reference for the figural, revealing through contrast both its allure and limita- 
tions. Such textual and visual representations commented on the force of mimesis 
and articulated ideas regarding the history of images of gods. 

In the fourth century Bc at the same time as the great Olympian god was 
represented by Pheidias’ colossal statue at the heart of his pan-Hellenic shrine, the 
primeval cultic monument of the site was portrayed within a vase painting as a 
simple stele inscribed with the god’s name.’” Until the sixth century Bc or 
possibly even until the fifth century Bc, the worship of Zeus at Olympia centred 
around nothing more than an ash altar. In this late classical image of Olympia’s 
foundational moment, the aniconic stele, rather than the altar, signalled the 
presence of the almighty deity. Aniconism is shown as the mode of worship in 
the visualized construct of antiquity and at the very beginning of the Olympic 
games. Later Pausanias would present venerated unwrought stones as the pri- 
meval precedent of the agalmata. 

But even before Pausanias wrote of the antecedents to delightful images, the 
anonymous commentator to Callimachus’ poem about Hera’s Samian statue had 


23 Plato, Laws 931 A. » Xenophon, Memorabilia t. 1. 14. 
28 Plutarch, On Brotherly Love 478 A. 26 Lucian, Alexander 30. 
27 London, British Museum, F 331. 
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described the aniconic not merely as a precedent, but as the source of artwork— 
the simple log transformed into an image; the wooden plank becoming the 
creation of a renowned artist.”* The driving force behind such accounts may be 
found in the pursuit of the roots of Greek cult practices and of the sources of 
artistic progress, a quest that in turn contributed to the formation of Hellenic 
identities. Placing the aniconic in the deep past was consistent with its association 
with the non-Greek, for the contemporary barbarian was perceived as offering a 
window into one’s own intangible history. In these constructions of imagined 
antiquity the aniconic was not merely very ancient; it was placed at the very 
beginning. The liminal became central. The aniconic was singled out, made 
recognizable, and specifically associated with the foundational strata of Greck 
art, religion, and culture. This development generated the basis for Clement of 
Alexandria’s anti-pagan, evolutionary scheme for image-making,” and provided a 
cornerstone for Winckelmann’s Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums of 1764, the first 
holistic history of art of the modern era. With the ‘iconization’ of the aniconic the 
rough rock could become a source of glory, delight, and visual pleasure. 


28 Diegesis on Aetia 100. »» Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 4. 40. 
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argot lithoi_ 20, 22, 48-9, 0-63, 194 
Argos 71, 91-2 

Aristophanes 106 

Arkadia 26, 68-9, 211-22 


Artemis 28 n. 62, 70, 175 n. 155, 288, 210 
Artemis Orthia (Orthosia) 153, 208 
Artemis Patroa 70, 210 
inscribed 153, 157, 217-20, 309 


Asklepios 72-3 
Aten 6 


Athena 42-4, 56, 88-90 
Athena Mukesie 208 
Athena Parthenos 30, 31 n. 71 
Athena Patroa 208 
Athena Phratria 157, 208, 209 
Athena Polias 31 n. 69, 74 
on coins 283-4 
inscribed 154, 157, 192, 208-9, 227-30 


Athenaeus 125-8 
Athens 56-7, 61-2, 64-5, 66-8, 83-4, 167-8, 


226-7 
Crossroads Shrine, 159-63, 174, 305, 309 
religious practices, 121-2, 123-5, 180, 208, 305 


athletics 142, 154, 244, 246-52, 281, 301 
Attica 66-9, 157 
Autokleides 126-7 


Bassai 273-5, 310 

bed 64 

betyl 15, 22, 175 n. 155, 200, 279, 289 
black stone 110-8, 178-80 

Boeotia 60, 61 

bride 73-4, 240, 259-62, 303, 306 
Brunn, Heinrich 273 

Buddhism 27-8 

Byzantium 286 


Callimachus 88-92, 282, 305, 311 
Caria 167, 168 

Chalke 163-9, 180 

Chalkis ad Belum 178 n. 165 
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Chalkis ad Libanium 178 ephebe 142, 146, 149, 157 
Chalkis of Euboea 177-80 Epidamnos 286 
Chiron 146, 182-5 epigraphy 142-5, 200-6, 207, 220-2, 
Christianity 19, 20, 27, 78-80, 128-30 228-32, 309 
Clement of Alexandria 19, 79, 92-3, on vase 246-7 
128-30, 312 Erinyes 153, 156 
coin, see evidence, coin as; and individual place Eros 10-11, 55-6, 70, 259-62, 264, 267 
names Eteokles 74 
Corcyra 276-7, 284, 288-9 Etymologium Magnum 93 n. 75, 289-90 
Corinth 134, 210, 234-8, 283, 286-8 Evans, Arthur 273 
couch, see bed: seat evidence 12-26, 29-40, 41, 210, 308-9 


for Apollo’s column 271-89 


170-2, 17. ‘ 
Cyprus 170-2, 174, 180 coin as 169-70 


ee Gee Rane for Dokana 289-303 
Cyrene 238-41, 277-83, 289, 305, 310 rough rock as 131-6 
standing stone as 181-5 
Danaos 89-90, 92 text as 47-50, 75, 77-81 
dance 146, 254-8, 281-2 vase as 243-5 


De Dea Syria [Lucian] 86-8, 107, 108-10 
de Visser, Willem Marinus 2, 23-5, 112 
Delos 296 

Delphi 58-60, 274, 281-9, 307 

Demeter 65-6, 134, 207, 208 


Demeter Malophoros 198 
Demeter Thlepusa 153 n. 89 


family 153, 156, 205-10, 215, 268-9, 294, 307 
See also household 

Fates 67, 209 

figural image, see anthropomorphism 

Frazer, James George 23-4 


inscription 198, 221, 227-30 Ge 153-4 
Dieuchidas 288, 289 Gell, Alfred 4, 38, 40-1 
Dione 284-5 Gladigow, Burkhardt 29, 32-3 
Dionysos 64-5, 124, 224-5, 257-9, 272 Glaphyrai 223 
Dionysos Kadmos 73-4. Good God 215-6 
mask of 36, 212, 232-3 Gordon, Richard 9 
Dioskouroi 33-4, 146, 246-8, 259, 271, Graces 56, 71 
289-303, 311 gullos 167 n. 122 
Dodona 82-6, 132 gymnasium, see athletics 
Doepner, Daphni 10, 189-91, 195 n. 39 Gytheion 62-3, 144, 210, 307 
dokana 93-5, 149 n. 69, 271, 289-90, 
295-6, 303 Hagios Sostis 212 
See also I1-shaped image Harpokration 124 
Donohue, Alice 10 hedos 34, 88-90 
Dreros 132 Hekate 163-9 
Dusares 117 Heliopolis 14 
Dushara 117-8 Hera 71-2, 88-91, 133, 177, 183, 305 


Herakles 58, 61, 154, 249-50, 259, 306 


herm 54, 66-9, 83-4, 94, 233-4 
as Category 36, 39, 75 
Elagabalus, stone of 114-15, 116—18, 176, 305 compared to dokana 272 
Eleusis 69 function 182, 305-6, 309 
in material record 199-200, 203-5, 211 221 
Hermes, 66~8, 83, 154, 182 
Hermes Agoraios 50-4 


Egypt 6, 53-4, 71, 81-2, 87, 90, 280-1 
eikon 3-4, 80, 104 


Emesa 176 
Enodia 227-30 


Herodian 116-17 
Herodotos 68, 181, 233, 305-6, 309 
on non-Greck religious practice 81-6, 
95-105 
Hesiod 59-60, 105 n. 121, 307 
Hestta 134-5, 227-30 
Hierapolis 108-10 
household 125-8, 134-5, 210, 222-3, 294, 


306-7 
See also family 


Hyettos 58 


Isis 240, 275 n. 20 
Islam 7, 27-8 


jar 126-8, 306 
Judaism 7, 27, 34 


kadiskos 125-8 

Karneia 254-5 

Karneios 254~9 

Kastor, see Dioskouroi 
Ko(u)res, as Inscription 146-9, 154 
Kommos 186-8, 305 
Korakou 238 

Kore 207 

Kos 209-10 

Kronos 58-60, 307 
Kybele’s rock 114-15, 305 


Lakedaimon 289 
Leos, daughters of 161 


Levant 7, 23, 24, 175—8, 305 
See also Near East; Orient 


Lex Sacra of Selinous 205-6 
Lindos 88-90, 157 

Lions Gate, Mycenae 273 

literary sources, see evidence, text as 
Livy 114 

Lucian 122-3 


Magnesia on the Menander 227 
Mantinea 211-2 

Manto, daughter of Teiresias 63-4 
Maximus of Tyre 115-16 
Megalopolis 66, 68 

Megara 47 n. 2, 65, 70-1, 287-9, 308 
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Messenia 66, 69 

Metapontum 189-97, 206, 30$, 309-10 
Mettinger, Tryggve 29, 32-5 

Miiller, Karl Orfried 21, 272-3 
Mycenae 273 


Nabatea 7, 117-8 

Near East 6-7, 26-7, 108-10, 114-8, 170 
See also Levant; Orient 

Nika 249, 250, 

Nikai 253 

Nike 244, 250-4, 306 

numismatic evidence, see evidence, coin as; 

and individual place names 


Nymphs 42, 186 n. 13, 288 
inscription 151-2, 208, 218~22, 309 


obelisk 6, 280, 285 n. 60 

Oedipus 60-1 

Oinomaos 262-9 

Olympe 286 

Olympia 32, 133, 262-8, 311 
Orchomenos 56 

Orestes 61-2, 64, 73, 210, 269, 307 


Orient 7, 21-6 
See also Levant; Near East 


Orikos 286 
Overbeck, Johannes Adolph 7, 18-22, 24, 
44-5, §7, 112, 262 n. $1 


Panamara 168 
Paphos 113-14, 170-5, 178-9, 309 
See also Cyprus 


Pausanias 
and argot lithoi 50-63 
and coexistence of forms 70-5 
on the herm 66-9 
on the past 52-63, 75, 94, 129-30, 305-6 
as source 47-50, 74.5 
on spaces of gods 63-6 
See also individual place names 
Pegasus 283-4 
Pelasgians 68, 82—6, 95—6, 99, 233 
Pelasgos 69 
Persephone 239-40 
Perseus 250-2, 255, 257 
Petra 117-8 
See also Nabatea 


Pharai 50-4, 57, 66, 70, 194, 233, 307 
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Pherai 222-3, 225-32 

Pheretime 152 

Phoenicia 7-8, 21, 187-8 

Phokia 72 

Pitsd tablet 41-2 

Plato 86, 95, 103-8, 109-10, 308 
Plutarch 88, 93-5, 289-90, 302-3 
Polydeukes, see Dioskouroi 
Poseidon 177-8, 184, 221, 223-4 
Poseidonia 182-5 


proskynesis 121-3 
purification 64, 121, 156, 206, 299, 307 
pyramid 7O-I, 170, 2II-I2, 220, 276, 288 


Rhomaios, Konstantine 211-12, 220, 276-7 

rock, see evidence, rough rock as; and 
individual place names 

Rolley, Claude 207-8 

Rome 114-15, 122-3 


sacrifice 41-2, 99-100, 113, II8, 195, 200 

Salamis 63, 175 

Salviat, Francois 296 

Samos 88-92, 132 

Samothracian mysteries 83-5 

Schliemann, Heinrich 273 

seat 32-5, 62-5, 71-3, 88-90, 108-10, 
141-2, 163-9 

Sekhmet 186 

Seleukia Pieria 176 

Selinous 197-211, 233 

Semele 73-4 

semi-figural, see anthropomorphism, partial 

Seven Against Thebes 60 

Sikyon 70, 71, 152, 210 

Silenus 64-5 

snake 135, 292-5, 298-302 

Socrates 98, 105, 118-9 

Sparta 94~5, 153, 254 n. 33, 290-5, 300-3 

stamp, amphora 296 

standing stone, see black stone; evidence, 
standing stone as; and individual place 
names 

Star 24, 10§—8, 173, 311 


stele, see evidence, standing stone as; and 
individual place names 

sources, see evidence 

Suda 117-18 

Sun 97-8, 105 n. 121, 106, 107, 108-10, II7 

Syria 7, 15, 21, 109, 17-18 


Tacitus 113-14, 174 

techne 58, 92 

Tegea 71, 211-12, 222 

Telamon 63 

Thasos 207-12, 214, 217-18, 296 

Thebes 60-1, 63, 73-4 

Themis 227-30 

Theophrastus 120-2, 123, 161-2, 305, 307, 311 

Thera 35, 134, 136-57, 306, 309 

parallels with 158-9, 161, 180, 205—10, 

214, 217-18, 259 

Thespiai 55-7, 177 

throne, see seat 

Thucydides 67, 84, 119 

tophet 187, 188 

Troizen 64 

tropaion 35-6, 39, 232 

Twelve Gods 226-7 


Unknown Gods 32, 133 


vase, see evidence, vase as 

Vernant, Jean Pierre 8~9 

von Gaertringen, Friedrich Hiller 137-42, 
145, 148, 152, 163-5 


Winckelmann, Johannes Joachim 1-2, 19, 50, 


II$, 233, 312 


Xenophanes 77-80 
Xenophon 119-20, 121 
xoana 10, 87, 88, 92, 134 


Zeus 
on coin 175-8 
and empty space aniconism 164-9 
inscribed at Thera 141, 146-50, 154-7 
and Kronos 58-60, 307 
and non-figural worship 132-3, 195-7, 
305—8, 311 


oracle at Dodona 85 

Persian worship of 97-8 

and Semele 73-4 

on vase 262-9 

Zeus Aglatos 197 

Zeus Alastaros 207 

Zeus Chrysaoreus 168 

Zeus Herkeios 135 

Zeus Hikesios 154-6, 207, 209 
Zeus Kappotas 47 n. 2, 62-3, 210 
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Zeus Kasios 176 

Zeus Ktesios 126-8, 135, 207, 214, 306 

Zeus Meilichios 70-1, 135, 154-6, 200-6, 233, 
210, 216, 294 

Zeus Pasios 214-15 

Zeus Patroos 207, 209, 214, 216, 
220 

Zeus Stoixaios 152 

Zeus Storpaos 213-14 

Zeus Tropaios 35, 101 


